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Ryerson Has the New Alloy 
Steels in Stock. And they 
Will Ship Today— 


Steels for Every Purpose- 


Maintain production schedules and save time, trouble and 
money by concentrating your steel and metal requirements 


through one reliable source. Ryerson Stocks are complete. They 
include all the newer alloys, special finish steels and allied metals 
such as copper, brass, bronze, etc. And of course you can depend 
on immediate shipment. 


We will be glad to work with you on any special problems. 
Do not hesitate to call on us. 


The Ryerson Stock List shows hundreds of products 
that are ready for immediate use. If you do not have a 
copy, write and we will send it promptly. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL 








Hot Rolled Alloys 


BwAs. 2315, 2320, 2330, 2335, 
2340, 2345, 2350, 3115, 3120, 3130, 
3135, 3140, 3250, 4140, etc., etc. 
Rycase (hot rolled, machine 
straightened). 

Rytense A.A. (hot rolled, machine 
straightened). 


Cold Drawn Alloys 


S.A.E. 2315, 2320, 2330, 3115, 
3120, 3135, etc. 


Heat Treated Alloys 


Ryco hot rolled, machine 
straightened). 
Nikrome (hot rolled, cold drawn, 


machine straightened). 


Stainless and Heat 
Resisting Alloys 


Allegheny Metal (Sheets, Bars, 
Plates, Welding Rod, etc.). 


Cold Finished Steels 


Std. Shafting, Turned, Ground and 
Polished, Special Accuracy Stock, 
Rycase High Manganese Screw 
Stock, S.A.E. 1020, 1035, 1112, 
1120, etc. 


Tool Steels 


Ryerson X, XX, XXX. 

Ryerson B.F.D. Die Steel. 

Ryerson ‘‘Shock’’ Steel. 

Ryerson High Speed Mill Treated 
ars. 

Ryerson Special High Speed Tool 

Holder Bits. 


Permite Leaded Phos- 
phor Bearing Bronze 


—6 ft. speed length bars for 
screw machine production of bush- 
ings, bearings and parts. 


General Steel 
Products 


All steel products such as Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Sheets, Strip 
Steel, Welding Rod, Tubes, etc., 
are carried in stock for immediate 
shipment. 





SERVICE 
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As the Editor 
Views the News 


ASHINGTON on Friday was seething 

with under-cover activities brought 

about by the impressive volume of pro- 
test against the senate’s action on the Wagner 
bill and the extension of NIRA. While the 
final outcome is not clear, it seems likely at 
this writing that the disputes bill will be modi- 
fied considerably (p. 31), that the rewritten 
text will be more acceptable to industry and 
that Senator Wagner will agree to many of 
the contemplated changes. It is to be hoped 
that from now on the Wagner and NIRA bills 
may be considered jointly by congress— as 
supplementary to each other, rather than as 
separate measures. 


Last week’s conventions contributed heavily 
to the growing opposition to unsound govern- 
ment policies. In New York, E. G. Grace, speak- 

ing at the meeting of the Amer- 

Tide of Protest ican Tron and Steel institute 

‘ (p. 238), did not mince words 

ls Rising in blaming governmental ex- 

periments and meddling for 

holding back recovery. In Chicago, members 

of the National Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 

ciation voted (p. 27) to recommend the ter- 

mination of its NIRA code on June 16. Almost 

simultaneously in New York the code authori- 

ty of the scrap iron and steel industry voted 

to liquidate its code operations on the same 
date. 


It remains to be seen whether the rising 
tide of wrath against the activities of politica! 
demagogues will bring salutary results in con- 
gress. The ability of the sen- 
ate to muster enough votes to 
sustain the President’s bonus 
veto seems to indicate that that 
body can be shocked to its 
senses if the pending calamity is sufficiently 
alarming. This affords a ray of hope that the 
members of the august body may agree to 


How Will 
Senate Act? 
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changes in the Wagner and NIRA bills, which 
they passed with so little regard for the opin- 
ion of industry and for the rights of 20-odd mil- 
lions of unaffiliated workers. Spokesmen at 
the institute meeting indicated that the em- 
ployes participating in employe representation 
plans will not readily abandon them for a dic- 
tated method of coliective bargaining. Per- 
haps we are nearing a showdown on that phase 
of labor relations. 


Settlement of the question of NIRA and the 
Wagener bill is imperative if industry is to avoid 
another slump. The uncertainty is blamed for 
another slip (p. 69) in the 
steelworks operating rate. On 
the other hand, settlement of 
Hurts Business the General Motors labor dif- 

ficulties, which leaves only the 
isolated White strike current in the auto indus- 
try, has enabled car assemblies (p. 30) to re- 
gain the 100,600 mark. Everywhere, one finds 
restrained optimism which is based on evidence 
that business is ready to go ahead when politi- 
cal restraints are removed. Machine tool build- 
ers believe they are on the road to a recovery 
of major proportions (p. 28), and that an acute 
shortage of skilled labor is imminent. 


Uncertainty 


How welding may aid fabricators who can- 
not afford the expenditures necessary for one- 
piece construction of steel tops for automobiles 

is indicated (p. 29) in the prac- 
Ki i Papers tice adopted by Nash. This 

company uses four stampings 
Are Timely per top, which are welded to- 
gether and finished so that the 
welds are not visible. On the other hand, new 
hydraulic presses of powerful construction (p. 
53) simplify the prfoblems of builders who can 
avail themselves of the advantages of one-piece 
construction. . The three American Iron and 
Steel Institute papers are of unusual timeliness: 
“Modern Steels and Weight Reduction’’ (p. 
40); “The Economic Importance of Replacing 
Obsolete Mill Equipment” (p. 45); and ‘‘Preci- 
sion Mills for Rolling Strip, Bars and Rods,”’’ 
which will be presented in a later issue. 
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Steelmakers, Quietly Confident, at Institute 
Assail Curbs on Natural Recovery 


N AN atmosphere healthily 
charged with restrained op- 
timism, more than 1700 

members and guests of the 
American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute assembled Thursday, May 
23, in the ballroom of Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on the 
occasion of its forty-fourth 
general meeting. 

As speaker after speaker, 
appearing in turn on the care- 
fully prepared program, dealt 
repeated hammer blows 
against unsound doctrines 
promulgated by political dema- 
gogues, it became apparent to 
the great audience that the 
keynote of this meeting was a 
dispassionate protest against 
destructive governmental leg- 
islation—a plea for sanity in 
Washington which will permit 
the nation to win its way to 
recovery by the only effective 
means knowns to man, name- 
ly hard work and thrift. 

From the masterly presidential ad- 
dress of Eugene G. Grace at the be- 
ginning of the opening session in the 
morning until the adjournment gavel 
was heard late in the evening every 
address was marked by a condemna- 
tion of unsound governmental poli- 
cies. 

Decry Experimenters 

The principal targets were the Wag 
ner disputes bill, the proposal for a 
30-hour week, the methods but not 
the principles of the economic securi- 
ty bill, certain features of the banking 
bill and the general tendency of the 
government administration to give ex- 
perimental reform priority over proved 
recovery measures. 

The high light of the morning ses- 
sion was the address of President 
Grace. He reviewed the steel industry’s 
co-operation with the government dur- 
ing the past two years, and summa- 
rized the tangible results in terms of 
the 420,000 workers now employed— 
almost a peak-time force - and of 
wage rates, which are above 1929 
levels. 

“Yet in spite of these efforts,’ he 
said, “we have failed to achieve the de- 
sired goal, namely recovery.” He de- 
clared that the chief barrier to re- 
covery is political — the economic un- 
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certainties underlying too many ex- 
periments and the proposals to regi- 


ment American business and labor. 


Mr. Grace then discussed specifically 
the destructive features of several 
legislative proposals, with particular 
emphasis upon the implications of the 
Wagner bill. His remarks are pre 
sented in abstract on page 26. 

The only direct reference to the in 
dustrys attitude toward continuing its 
code under NIRA came in the closing 
paragraphs of Mr. Grace’s address. 
These words are significant: 

“Whatever the future of this act 
may be, if any at all, the problems with 
respect to the successful management 
of the steel industry are still before us 
and must be met. Certainly whatever 
the future holds in store for us, we 





JOHN B. TYTUS 


Awarded Gary Medal for 1935 


Vice president of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., Mr. Tytus was 
honored for outstanding service to the 
iron and steel industry for his work 
on the continuous mill. From 1897 to 
1902 he was a traveling saJesman, the 
following two years being in construc 
tion work. In 1904 he joined the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., for two years be- 
ing in a sheet mill crew, two years 
assistant to the superintendent, and two 
years superintendent at the Zanesville, 
O., mill. The ensuing two years he 
helped design and construct a _ sheet 
mill at Middletown. For ten years he 
was sheet mill superintendent and 
assistant general superintendent at 
Middletown, O., meanwhile experiment- 
ing with the centinuous mill. From 
1922 to 1927 he supervised the design- 
ing, construction and operation of the 
continuous mill at Ashland, Ky. In 
1927 he became assistant vice president 
and later vice president. 
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should have the common-sense to re 
alize the necessity of exerting every 
possible effort to prevent a recurrence 
of the evils, abuses and unfair busi- 
ness methods of the past and of so 
managing our indutry as to afford the 
necessary protection to all parties con- 
cerned.” 

The addresses of the morning ses- 
sion were noteworthy in that all had 
been carefully prepared. Extemporane- 
ous remarks, such as those which 
characterized many previous meetings, 
were cut to a minimum. The result 
was that the entire program reflected 
the air of conviction which comes 
when an audience realizes that each 
speaker is measuring his words care- 
fully. 

The only exception to this rule was 
furnished by the brief remarks’ by 
Charles M. Schwab. Retaining his ac- 
customed disdain toward the use of 
a manuscript, the veteran steelmaker 
disregarded his 1200-word prepared 
text and devoted most of his talk to 
praise of the business-like and efficient 
manner in which the institute is func- 
tioning during this difficult period. He 
expressed gratification that the 
younger men, as he termed them, have 
taken over the administration of the 
institute’s affairs and to use his 
own words are doing a better job 
than their predecessors. 


Three Steel Chiefs Comment 


Following his address as president 
of the institute, Mr. Grace presented 
the executive heads of three steel 
companies, each of whom_ spoke 
briefly on assigned subjects. 

With the introductory remark that 
“being the president of a company 
three times larger than your nearest 
competitor has its compensations—I 
hope,’’ Mr. Grace presented W. A. 
Irvin, president of the United States 
Steel Corp. 

In reviewing the high spots of the 
year, Mr. Irvin stated that the steel 
industry has been making a “‘real and 
sincere attempt to carry out the man- 
date of congress as expressed by it 
in NIRA and in supporting the ad- 
ministration in making this experi- 
ment in the interest of recovery.”’ 

Whether or not it has helped re- 
covery and irrespective of the success 
or failure of the experiment, ‘‘we of 
the steel industry have done our part 
as well as we knew how, and have 
done it conscientiously, in an en- 
deavor to carry out the intent of the 
act,” he added. 

Mr. Irvin pointed out that under 
the code, filed prices now are less 
than those ruling in 1926, and wage 
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rates are 7 per cent higher than those 
of 1929. The financial return under 
these conditions has been disappoint- 
ing. During 1933, he explained, 190 
members of the steel code reported 
total losses, before dividends, of 
$59,694,000 and for 1934, 177 mem- 
bers reported losses of $11,797,000. 
The loss for 1933 represents about 
1% per cent and the loss for 19354 
about ™4 per cent on an investment 
of $4,750,000,000, 

A striking development of the year, 
said Mr. Irvin, has been the increase 
in imports of foreign steel. He cited 
government figures showing that im- 
ports of shapes, bars, barbed wire, 
nails and steel pipe in the first quar- 
ter of 1935 totaled 29,676 tons, an 
increase of more than 100 per cent 
over the 14,810 tons imported in the 
same quarter of 1934. 

“The increasing tendency in the 
volume and diversity of these im- 
porations is causing deep concern 
to our domestic steel industry,’’ he 
said. He pointed out that they are 
penetrating into domestic markets 
beyond the seaboard, gulf and lake 
ports, ‘‘with resulting tendency to in- 
duce demoralization in the marketing 
of products’ distributed in these 
areas.” 

Sees Brighter Times 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman and 
president, Republic Steel Corp., pre- 
faced his remarks on “The Outlook 
for Steel” with the statement that 
although the industry ‘“‘is not entirély 
out of the woods,’ from the stand- 
point of markets, a number of influ- 
ences point definitely toward  in- 
creased sales and larger tonnage. 

In support of this belief he stated 
that vast government expenditures 
will mean increased sales of consum- 
ers’ goods, which will aid the con- 
sumption of steel, and that aside 
from federal expenditures, there is 
considerable evidence of a business 
recovery along normal lines, ‘‘due to 
return of confidence, resumption of 
buying deferred through the depres- 
sion years, and the desire of people to 
possess new and improved products.’’ 

Mr. Girdler emphasized the extent 
to which research and invention in 
the steel industry may lead to re- 
placement of a large share of the 
nation's industrial equipment. He 
suggested that the home may prove 
to be the outstanding example of re- 
placement of other materials by steel 
products. He said: 

“Just as the steel-built refrigerator 
has been replacing wood, steel will be 
used for cabinets, tableware, furni- 
ture-—and even the house itself. 
Without the use of steel or steel ma- 
chinery, it is doubtful whether a 
single product manufactured today 
could even be brought within the 
masses of the people. Steel is liter- 
ally the master tool of civilization.” 

From this reasuring view of tech- 
nical and marketing progress, Mr. 
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Girdler turned to some of the ob- 
stacles confronting industry. 

“The Wagner bill,’’ he declared, 
“is the outstanding legislative 
monkey wrench which today threat- 
ens to jam the wheels of recovery.’’ 

He predicted that if it is enacted, 
it will plunge the country into un- 
precedented bitter strife and litiga- 
tion. He said the bill was not de- 
signed to promote peace, nor to aid 
recovery. He charged that it was 
enacted “‘upon the insistence of/and 
for the exclusive benefit of the A. F. 
of L..’’ and that the purpose behind 





Pastry Chef Builds Blast 
Furnace; Violates Code! 


HILE the dinner was _ being 
served at the annual banquet, 
chefs of the Hotel Commodore brought 
to the speaker’s table a large reproduc- 
tion of a blast furnace made of pastry. 
After calling the meeting to order pre- 
siding officer Eugene G. Grace took oc- 
casion to compliment the chef for “be- 
ing the first man under a fair code of 
competition under NRA to succeed in 
creating additional iron or steelmaking 
capacity.” 
a ok oe 
Frank Purnell was applauded warm- 
ly when he said, “I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my admiration 
for the courageous stand which Mr. 
Weir has taken with respect to his 
labor situation throughout the past 
two years.” 





it is to foree the closed shop upon 
millions of free American citizens. 

Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., in his initial 
appearance as speaker at an insti- 
tute meeting, discussed ‘‘Progress in 
Labor Relations.’’ He touched upon 
the growth of employe representa- 
tion plans during the past 17 years, 
stating that today practically all of 
the employes in the steel industry 
have adopted this method of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

“It cannot be emphasized _ too 
strongly,’’ said Mr. Purnell, ‘that any 
successful plan of dealing with em- 
ployes must be founded upon _ the 
basic principle that there can be har- 
mony and mutual consideration be- 
tween employes and employer, upon 
honesty of purpose, freedom of speech 
and due regard for the rights and as- 
pirations of both. They must work 
out their problems together, in a 
peaceable manner, instead of in an 
unnatural condition of hostility. The 
steady and successful operation of 
a manufacturing plant is a matter of 
common interest both to the em- 
ployes and the employer and, there- 
fore, operating problems should be 
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discussed and settled by workmen 
and management for the benefit of 
both. 

“Under employe’ representation 
plans, the employes are represented 
by men whom they know personally 
and who are chosen and elected 
from among themselves. These men 
are naturally familiar with plant 
conditions and personnel because it 
is their plant—and when they bring 
up a question on behalf of the men 
whom they know and represent, they 
know what they are talking about. 

“This, in my opinion, represents 
one cf the most decided advantages 
which employe representation plans 
have over the. professional labor 
union.”’ 

Mr. Purnell referred to a recent 
survey of the operation of employe 
representation plans in the steel in- 
dustry in 1934, The study covered 
101 companies which employ over 90 
per cent of the total employed in the 
industry. The survey showed that 
89 per cent of the employes in operat- 
ing divisions are giving active sup- 
port to representation plans. 

The survey also showed a total of 
some 15,600 questions arising un- 
der representation plans which were 
settled in a quiet, orderly manner. 
Of this number, nearly 73 per cent 
were decided in favor of employes, 
while only 16.4 per cent were de- 
cided in the negative. There were 
compromises in 6 per cent of the 
cases and 4.6 per cent of them were 
withdrawn. 

In conclusion, Mr. Purnell declared 
that in his opinion employe repre- 
sentation plans are here to stay and 
that employes, who have shown their 
preferences for employe representa- 
tion so overwhelmingly, will not sub- 
mit to the dictates of those who seek 
to force upon them a type of collec- 
tive bargaining they do not desire. 

tighty Years of Service 

In reporting on the activities of the 
institute during the past year, Walter 
S. Tower, executive secretary, com- 
mented upon the long span of years 
in which the Institute and its prede- 
cessor association have served the 
industry. 

‘“‘Although the Institute itself dates 
only from 1908, its roots run back 
for 80 years. There are statis- 
tical records which have been made 
for the industry almost without a 
break during that long interval.”’ 

Mr. Tower announced that the 
twenty-first edition of the Directory 
of Iron and Steel Works, with ex- 
tensive revisions and improvements, 
will be ready for distribution early 
in June. 

The Annual Statistical Report for 
1934, in which the usual statistical 
data will be presented in revised 
form to accord more closely with cur- 
rent practice, will not be available 
before the end of June. 

The executive secertary reported 
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briefly upon the activities of the com- 
mittee on industrial relations and 
the Institute’s publicity division. He 
outlined some of the intricate detail 
which is involved in the filing of base 
prices at the beginning of each cal- 
endar quarter and explained how the 
institute staff has been organized ef- 
fectively to cope with the problem of 
handling this routine efficiently. 

He also summarized the activities 
of the committee on commercial mat- 
ters, the traffic committee, the com- 
mittee on labor and the statistical 
and technical comittees. 

Referring to the work of the en- 
forcement division, whose staff of 21 
men deals with complaints of alleged 
code violations, Mr. Tower declared 
that exclusive of questions relating 
to the ability of concerns to quailfy 
as jobbers, the number of complaints 
received from all sources during the 
last year exceeds 2000. More than 
half of the investigations completed 
have shown that the complaints were 
not justified. 


No Flagrant Violations 


“Tt is true,’’ he said, ‘‘that so far 
the enforcement division has not 
found, in any case where an investi- 
gation has been completed, that a 
violation of the code appears clearly 
to have been the result of deliberate 
or open disregard of code provisions 
on the part of any member.” In most 
of the cases, violations were the re- 
sult of unintentional errors or mis- 
understanding, he added. 

“A year of experience under the 
amended code,’ he concluded, ‘‘in- 
dicates that it has been a remarkably 
effective instrument for eliminating 
unfair practices in the industry.” 

The three technical papers present- 
ed at the afternoon session probably 
established a new high standard in 
point of the importance and_ time- 
liness of the subjects which were cov- 
ered. 

S. M. Weckstein, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., presented a paper on 
“Precision Mills for Rolling Strip, 
Bars and Rods.’ It was discussed 
by W. C. Oberg, manager of sales en- 
gineering, Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; J. T. Somers, vice president, 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
and Earl Smith, chief metallurgist, 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown. 

“Modern Steels and Weight Re- 
duction’’—a topic receiving unusual 
attention a this time—-was the sub- 
ject of a paper (see p. 40) by J. C. 
Whetzel, assistant to vice president, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh. It was discussed by W. 
Robert Shimer, metallurgical engi- 
neer, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and Col. E. J. W. Ragsdale, 
chief engineer, railway division, E. G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

D. M. Petty, superintendent of serv 
ice division, Bethlehem’: Steel’ Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., spoke on “The Eco- 
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nomic Importance of the Replace- 
ment of Obsolete Equipment in Steel 
Mills” (p. 45). G. Cook Kimball, 
vice president, Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 
cago and W. B. Gillies, vice presi 
dent, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, participated in the dis 
cussion, 

In the opinion of many institute 
meeting habitues, the banquet was 
more colorful and interesting than 
any of its predecessors since 1926 
when Queen Marie and Prince Nich- 
olas of Roumania were present. The 
Commodore ballroom was jammed 











EDGAR C. BAIN 
Institute Medal 


Awarded 


Mr. Bain’s paper, “Some Characteristics 
Common to Carbon and Alloy Steels,” 
presented at the May, 1934, meeting of 
the Institute won him the medal at last 
Thursday's meeting. Now assistant to 
the vice president of the United States 
Steel Corp., New York, Mr. Bain has 
been with the Corporation since 1928. 
The preceding four years he was re- 
search metallurgist for the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. He is a graduate 
of Ohio State university, 1912, and is 
the author of numerous technical papers 





with 1700 attentive members and 
guests. 

The principal speaker was David 
H. Reed, former senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who made a stirring plea 
that ‘‘sane Americans, whatever their 
party heretofore, may unite to sup- 
port sound and honest candidates 
upon a sound and honest platform 
of political principle.’’ 

Dubbing his remarks as the ‘“‘post- 
humous reflections of a political 
corpse’ the former senator lost no 
time in assailing the activities of po- 
litical demagogues. He declared 
that the tendency for men to blame 
not only their governors but also the 
governmental system for all the ills 
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that beset them is not peculiar to 
this country, but has been common 
throughout the entire world in the 
past six years. 

The speaker expressed his firm 
conviction that ‘‘recovery is coming 
soon, if we do not by unwise action 
postpone its arrival, and handicap 
its enjoyment, when it does come, 
by having piled up for ourselves a 
mountain of liability."" He pointed 
out that recovery has come fastest in 
those lands, such as Australia, which 
have seen the futility of trying to 
legislate prosperity through destroy- 
ing wealth and piling mountains of 
restriction upon the individual. He 
emphasized the fact that hard work 
and thrift are the only things that 
have ever lifted a nation out of de- 
pression. “Common 
end,’’ he declared, ‘‘will win, and the 
wasters and tyrants will go back to 
the obscurity in which they belong.’’ 


sense in the 


Two Medals Awarded 


Mr. Grace, who presided through- 
out the after-dinner program, pre- 
sented the American Iron and Steel 
institute medal for 1934 to Edgar C. 
Jain, assistant to the vice president 
of the United States Steel Corp., New 
York, for his paper, ‘“‘SSome Char 
acteristics Common To Carbon and 
Alloy Steel.’’ The Gary medal was 
bestowed upon John B. Tytus, vice 
president of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., for ‘‘outstanding achieve- 
ments in mill practice—-for faith and 
vision in the future of American en 
terprise which enabled him to bring 
all his energy and determination to 
bear upon the problems of rolling 
steel—-for his fine engineering skill 
and his application of it—particu- 
larly in his contributions to the de- 
velopment and successful operation 
of a method for continuous rolling of 
steel sheets.’’ 

Directors of the _ Institute re- 
elected officers for one year as fol- 
lows: 

President, E. G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.; vice presi- 
dents, W. A. Irvin, president, 
United States Steel Corp., and T. M. 
Girdler, chairman and _. president, 
Republic Steel Corp.; treasurer, 
William J. Filbert, chairman, finance 
committee, United States Steel Corp., 
and executive secretary, Walter S. 
Tower. 

All standing committees of the 
Institute were re-elected by the 
board for another year, except for 
the following changes: 

Charles R. Hook, president, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., was appointed 
to the committee on foreign relations 
to succeed Mr. Grace. H. A. Roemer, 
president, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
was appointed to succeed SS. ). 
Hackett on the committee on mem- 
bership. B. F. 
dent, Republic Steel Corp., was ap- 
pointed to the committee on tariff, 
succeeding Mr. Hook. 


Fairless, vice presi- 
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Grace for Caution on Wagner, 


Security, 30-Hour Week Bills 


EARLY two years ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States asked 
for the co-operation of Ameri- 

can business in his efforts toward 
recovery. The response was general 
and the steel industry in particular 
was one of the first to lend its com- 
plete co-operation. 

Since August, 1933, we have en- 
deavored to carry out in the utmost 
good faith the provisions of the steel 


code then formulated and _ subse- 
quently revised. The results are 
tangible. The industry is employing 


420,000 workers, almost a peak-time 
force; wage rates are above the 1929 
prosperity levels. An _ unbelievable 
degree of self-government has been 
attained within the industry. Yet in 
spite of these efforts we have failed 
to achieve the desired goal, namely, 
recovery. 

Having done our part, we natur- 
ally ask why a greater degree of re 
covery has not taken place. | be- 
lieve the chief barrier to recovery is 
political—-the economic uncertainties 
underlying too many experiments and 
the proposals to regiment American 
business and labor. 


Harnessed by Politics 


Business is ready to go forward. 
It is being halted by undue emphasis 
on reform, unsound, biased and per- 
haps even unconstitutional legislative 
proposais, political maneuvering, un- 
restrained public expenditures, cur- 
rency tinkering and increasing tax 
burdens. 

There can be no disloyalty on the 
part of those who have whole-heart- 
edly co-operated, if at the end of a 
reasonable period they point to the 
results and ask for a rational con- 
sideration of the facts to determine 
where we are going and to voice their 
opinion that additional experiment- 
ing will not cure, but probably will 
further delay recovery. 

As a practical matter, permanent 
recovery will return only through 
business becoming profitable. Take 
our own industry. Given che demand 
we were never in a better position to 
forge ahead. The commercial struc- 
ture has been purged of unsound 
practices. Consumers of steel prod- 
ucts in planning their businesses now 
know where they stand. Our labor- 
atories are diligently and effectively 
exploring the potentialities for new 
uses of steel. The relations between 
employes and management are cord- 
jal and co-operative. Large reservoirs 
of private capital stand ready to flow 
into private industry with a resump- 
tion in business. In a word, the in- 


ternal economy of the steel industry 
was never better. 

With a rise in the demand for 
steel all the elements will benefit. The 
real ‘‘forgotten man,” the stockhold- 
er might again hope for a return on 
his investment. The outlook for thz¢ 
employe is better than at any time in 
the past. With his present wage rate 
the only thing that stands between 
the worker and a prosperous pay 
envelope is restricted hours of work. 

Business men are not alone lu 
viewing these proposals with appre- 
hension. Workers, too, are becoming 
alive to the inherent dangers. They 
are beginning to realize that many 
of the proposals said to benefit them 
will in the long run adversely affect 
their interests. They are beginning 
to realize that there are subtle in- 





Herewith is abstracted the address 
of Eugene G, Grace, president, Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute, at 
Thursday’s general meeting. 





fluences at work on a well planned 
program to alienate them from their 
employe:s. It is significant that this 
was one of the chief points stressed 
by the United States supreme court 
when it recently voided the railway 
retirement law. In delivering the 
majority opinion of the court, Mr. 
Justice Roberts said: 

“Assurance of security it truly 
gives, but, quite as truly, if ‘morale’ 
is intended to connote efficiency, loy- 
alty and continuity of service, the 
surest way to destroy it in any priv- 
ately owned business is to substitute 
legislative largess for private bounty 
and thus transfer the drive for pen- 
sions to the halls of Congress and 
transmute loyalty to employer into 
gratitude to the Legislature.”’ 

This opinion expresses the funda- 
mental proposition which has made 
for many decades of successful in- 
dustry in this country. It recognizes 
that peace and prosperity in industry 
rest upon the firm foundation of 
friendship and amity between em- 
ployer and employe. If this funda- 
mental truth were more generally 
appreciated, and if labor leaders and 
their sympathizers were by law held 
to accounting for their acts and the 
monies collected and disbursed, we 
would have far less meddling with 
business. 

We stand squarely for the open 
shop. We know this to be for the 
best interests of employes, «mployers 
and the general public. We believe 
our workers should be protected in 
their right to belong or not to belong 
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to labor organizations as a matter of 
personal privilege. We believe it to 
be our duty to protect them in this 
right. Moreover, we believe that it 
is the duty of the government to see 
that nothing is done to interfere with 
this, their constitutional liberty. We 
believe in the principle of collective 
bargaining, and have practiced it for 
many years. 

For many years employes and man- 
agement in a number of industries 
have dealt successfully through 
plans of employes’ representation. 
These plans, where in effect, have 
kept industry singularly free from 
difficulties. They have promoted effi- 
ciency and morale and bettered the 
standards of living of the employes. 
The steel industry has been an out- 
standing example in this field. 


Best for All Concerned 


With our background of experience 
over many years under employes’ 
representation, we know that this 
method of co-operative collective 
dealing is better for all parties con- 
cerned than is the old out-worn idea 
of strife and conflict with all of its 
attendant losses to the employe, the 
employer, and the general public. 

Now we are faced with a vicious 
legislative proposal that seeks to dis- 
credit these plans, gives legislative 
backing to national irresponsible la- 
bor unions and invites the closed 
shop. I refer to the national labor 
relations act, commonly called the 
Wagner bill. 

Here is a deliberate attempt to 
drive a wedge between the employer 
and his employes. Here is an attempt 
to do for national labor unions by 
law what they have been unable to 
do for themselves by appeals to 
workers who have resisted them at 
every turn. Eloquent proof of this 
‘an be found in the published record 
of less than 6000 duespaying mem- 
bers in the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Werkers out 
of more than 420,000 employes in the 
steel industry. 

We would, indeed, be lacking in 
courage as managers and citizens if 
we stood idly by and did not vig- 
orously oppose a proposition that is 
s) biased and manifestly unfair to 
both employer and employe. It has, 
indeed, been properly characterized 
as a “bill to create trouble.’ I re- 
peat it is one of the most vicious 
pieces of legislation that has been 
proposed in a long time. Whether 
or not this undesirable bill actually 
becomes a law, the constitutional 
rights of employes will continue. 
Their right of freedom of choice both 
in employment and in selecting rep- 
resentatives will be protected by the 
steel industry to the fullest extent of 
our ability. 

Another disturbing legislative pro- 
posal is the bill limiting a worker 
to 30 hours a week service. The un- 
soundness of the 30-hour week is so 


(Please turn to Page 68) 
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Machine Tool Builders Seek 


Termination of Their Code 


HAT the machine tool industry al- 

ready has started on a recovery of 

major proportions, that its NRA 
code and an unwise attitude of the 
federal government have retarded re- 
covery thus far, and that an acute 
shortage of skilled labor will be ex- 
perienced shortly, appeared to be the 
unanimous sentiment of members of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association holding their thirty-third 
spring convention at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago, May 21-23. 

With a registration of approxi- 
mately 155, one of the best in his- 
tory, the association gave close atten- 
tion to these and oher problems in 
two sessions and numerous group 
meetings. 


Would Make Codes Voluntary 


Concerning its code, the association 
went on record as recommending its 
termination on June 16 with expira- 
tion of the present NIRA act, and 
further recommended that in any 
future legislation codes be made vol- 
untary rather than mandatory. This 
action was unanimous. 

Presenting his presidential ad- 
dress, Charles J. Stilwell, vice presi- 
dent, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, declared that the attitude of 
the government in Washington, its 
insane tirade against machines, and 
its control of hours, wages, labor re- 
lations and competition, are causing 
many uncertainties. Because these 
influences seem likely to continue, he 
urged the tool building industry to 
show less concern over what is tak- 
ing place at the moment and to pre- 
pare for the problems which lie 
ahead. 

Efforts of the association are di- 
rected toward improving executive 
management, engineering, produc- 
tion and marketing. In connection 
with marketing, he stated that the 
industry is not doing a good job of 
selling and he believes the associa- 
tion can lend assistance. 

What is the matter with machine 
tool selling? Mr. Stilwell asked. In 
attempting to answer this question, 
he said that fundamental changes 
have taken place in selling. Up to 
1929, the market was ever expand- 
ing, but at this point expansion 
stopped. Since then, tool builders 
have retained only their best per- 
sonnel. Customers no longer need 
more machines to do more work; they 
need better machines to do better 
work, 

He cited several examples to show 
that needs for new equipment are de- 
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veloping of their own accord in cus- 
tomers’ plants, whereas tool manu- 
facturers should be discovering these 
needs and selling the idea of equip 
ment replacement. Selling is badly 
planned, and badly executed, in Mr. 
Stilwell’s opinion. 

The recent MAPI survey of Amer 
ican manufacturing equipment which 
must be replaced was referred to by 
Mr. Stilwell as indicating the poten- 
tial market which sooner or later 
must be satisfied. He proposed the 
formation of a marketing study group 
to investigate and formulate the best 
methods for selling machine tools. In 
concluding, he expressed his belief 
that 1935 marks the beginning of re- 
covery in the toolbuilding industry 
and the movement is well under way. 

Submitting his report as general 
manager of the association, Herman 
H. Lind, Cleveland, informally re 
viewed the situation in Washington 
as it affects the industry. Passage 
of the Wagner bill by the senate came 
as an absolute surprise, for it was 
believed that industry, including the 
Tool Builders’ association, had made 
a good case in its opposition. There 
is a strong feeling that the bill is un- 
constitutional. 


Clearer View of Ethics 


Mr. Lind explained that the ma- 
chine tool code is based on NRA and 
that it will terminate unless the act 
is continued or unless special legis- 
lation is passed to continue codes in 
effect. Under its code, the industry 
has been able to talk more freely 
about ethics, and one-price policy, 
and he expressed hope that these ad- 
vantages can be preserved. 

Turning to the formal portion of 
his report, Mr. Lind stated that 
European industry has gone forward 
despite tremendous obstacles, conse- 
quently the same could be accom- 
plished in this country. In the Unit- 
ed States, goods must be sold at low 
price, and low price is dependent 
upon” efficient management and 
equipment. 

He recommended concentrated 
mass effort to show machine tool 
users what modern tools will do in 
the way of cost reduction and better 
products. While an aggressive ef- 
fort for sales is being made, the 
profit viewpoint must not be lost. 
He urged also that services rendered 
to customers be charged for to re- 
turn at least their cost, else they 
translate themselves into deductions 
from profits or additions to losses. 

Dealing with the labor situation, 
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Mr. Lind said: “The industry is 
short approximately 35 per cent of 
the skilled mechanics it employed in 
1929. A backlog of orders that will 
permit giving workmen some assur- 
ance of steady employment will bring 
some unknown proportion of these 
back to the industry. However, we 
must recognize that ail the men em- 
ployed in 1929 are five years older, 
some will never return, some have 
lost a portion of their skill, and prac- 
tically no new ones have been trained. 

“Two procedures may be followed 
to care for this situation. The first 
is to take men from other plants, 
both within and without the indus- 
try. ... The alternative lies in the 
development of one’s own employes.’’ 

Mr. Lind recommended the selec- 
tion of good men, though untrained 
and unskilled; a careful appraisal of 
all workmen now employed for their 
ability to assume more important 
work: and development of present 
skilled men as trainers of other men. 


Old Tools More Numerous 
At present, 65 per cent of machine 
tool equipment in American manu- 
facturing plants is over 10 years old, 
according to Kenneth H. Condit, ed- 


itor, American Maciinist. In 1930, 
the figure was 48 per cent and in 
1925 it was 44 per cent. This pro- 


vides an index as to the potential 
market for machine tool replace- 
ment in the next few years. 

The report of the treasurer was 
made by H. H. Pease, president, New 
Britain-Gridley Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn. 

In addressing members of the as- 
sociation at a luncheon meeting, Col. 
Frank Knox. president, Chicago 
Daily News, declared that the time 
factor in the present depression al- 
ready has been met, but complete re- 
covery is being held back because 
the durable goods industry has not 
begun to come back. Consumption 
industries are now operating at bet 
ter than 90 per cent, while the dura 
ble goods industries continue at the 
low level. Idleness in the latter in 
dustries and lack of demand for 
durable goods must be overcome to 
effect progress. Col. Knox cited the 
unfavorable condition of agriculture 
as another depressing influence. 

As remedial measures, the speaker 
advocated balancing of the national 
budget and effective and dependable 
stabilization of the currency. The sil 
ver policy, he claimed, has accomp- 
lished nothing except expanding min- 
ing operations. 

Col, Knox charged that passage of 
the Wagner bill will create a special 
group in the labor field, and its being 
placed on the statute books would be 
the saddest thing that could happen 
to union labor with it, labor, which 
would cease to be free. 

Col. Knox also protested against 
passage of the banking and federal 
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reserve bills as legislation which is 
preventing a return of confidence. In 
conclusion, he said there can be no 
speedy recovery unless the policies 
of the government are changed. 

The formal dinner of the associa- 
tion was addressed by Dr. Alexander 
Sachs, economist, New York, the first 
chief of the bureau of research and 
planning under NRA. 

At the second session on Thursday 
morning, various committees present- 
ed formal reports. R. M. Gaylord, 
president, Ingersoll Milling Machine 
Co., Rockford, Ill., reported for com- 
mittee co-operating with the Machin- 
ery and Allied Products institute; 
General Manager Lind read the re- 
port of the committee on _ foreign 
trade; W. W. Tangeman, vice presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, reported for the commit- 
tee co-operating with government de- 
partments; and W. P. Kirk, vice 
president in charge of sales, Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., report- 
ed for the exposition committee, 


Work with Federal Bureaus 


The work on which Mr. Tangeman 
reported deals with the association's 
co-operation with departments of the 
federal government, particularly the 
army and navy, as to machine tool 
equipment which would be required 
should the country become engaged 
in war. Answering the government’s 
question as to the production capacity 
of the machine tool industry, the 
committee has estimated present ca- 
pacity to be between 10 and 15 
per cent less than it was in 1930. 

Presenting details ef the third Na- 
tional Machine Tool show to be held 
in Cleveland, Sept. 11-21, Mr. Kirk 
stated that of 126,000 square feet 
of available exposition space in the 
Public auditorium, 90,000 square 
feet have been contracted for by 
members of the association and other 
machine tool manufacturers, and 22,- 
000 feet have been taken by manu- 
facturers of other types of machin- 
ery and accessories. Of the balance 
of about 14,000 square feet, only 
7500 feet remains to be sold. 

Recovery in the machine tool in- 
dustry was the subject of an address 
by Mrs, Frida F. Selbert, secretary 
of the association, Cleveland. 
Through the use of a series of charts, 
she made it clear that the industry 
is in the strongest position to go 
ahead than it has ever been before. 
The statistics also showed that at 
present 70 per cent of the associa- 
tion members are operating at maxi- 
mum hours permitted by the code 
and these plants are employing 85 
per cent of all workers. The other 
30 per cent of the members are oper- 
ating at less than maximum hours 
and employ only 15 per cent of all 
workmen 

A most enlightening address on 
costs and selling prices was present- 
ed by G. P. Torrence, president, Link- 
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Belt Co., Chicago. The speaker made 
clear at the outset that the process 
of obtaining costs is an exact science. 
These costs are then broken down 
with considerable precision to such 
items as cost of product, cost of sell- 
ing, overhead, ete. 

Mr. Torrence reiterated the state- 
ments of previous speakers that there 
is a larger deferred demand for ma- 
chinery than there ever has been in 
history. The goal of all machinery 
manufacturers, ultimately, he said, 
is 100 per cent operation with a 
profit. Matters to which machine 
tool manufacturers probably are giv- 
ing attention today are improved 
products, advertising, increased sales 
effort and price adjustments, he stat- 
ed. In connection with the problem 
of price adjustment, he declared that 
there is too great a temptation to 
reduce prices to obtain volume and 
a tendency to overestimate the sav- 
ings which may come by virtue of 
the increased volume, 

Furthermore, the speaker continued, 
there is a tendency in selling cap- 
ital goods to confuse the economic 
value of price, as compared with sell- 
ing consumer goods. In other words, 
capital goods are purchased for the 
service they render, thus a differ- 
ence in selling price of 5 to 10 per 
cent matters little, for it is not a 
point of great concern whether the 
equipment is written off in one year 
or 13 months. 


Ask Code End June 16 


Several resolutions were submitted 
by O. B. Iles, president, International 
Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, 
chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee. By far the most important was 
the one asking that the code expire 
on June 16. 

In view of the approaching short- 
age of skilled labor, another resolu- 
tion was adopted asking the board 
of directors to re-establish the 
committee on apprentice train- 
ing, this committee to form- 
ulate such recommendations 
as may be necessary. A third resolu- 
tion recommended that the board 
give serious consideration to Presi- 
dent Stilwell’s suggestion for a mer- 
chandising study and take early ac- 
tion. 


Production 


TEELMAKING § slid back 1% 
S points last week, surrendering 
all the gain made in the first three 
weeks of May. Chicago, off 7% 
points, contributed chiefly to this 
decline. Details follow: 

Central eastern seaboard—Up 1 
point to 29% per cent last week, due 
particularly to better tin plate re- 
quirements and some recent re- 
leases on automotive steel. 

Chicago—Touched the lowest leve! 
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of the year to date at 44 per cent, 
a decrease of 7% points from the 
preceding week. A steadier trend is 
seen for the next few weeks. Blast 
furnace schedules are unchanged, 14 
of 36 steelworks stacks and 2 mer- 
chant furnaces being active. 

Pittsburgh—Unchanged at 38 per 
cent last week, the rate being strong- 
ly supported by a leading independent 
and two of the smaller independent 
producers. The leading interest lo- 
cally underwent a decline in opera- 
tions last week by about four points 
to around the 30 per cent mark, due 
to lower operating schedules chiefly 
on structural shapes, 

Wheeling—oOff 5 points to 68 per 
cent last week, owing to the shut- 
down for an indefinite period by a 
small independent mill here, Twenty- 
five out of 37 open-hearth furnaces 
are now on, compared with 27 a week 
ago, and 30 two weeks ago. 

Cleveland-Lorain—Up 3 points to 





Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open Hearth Ingot Capa- 
city Engaged in 10 Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
May 25 Change 1934 1933 
Pittsburgh .... 38 None 51 27 
Chicago ........ 44 — 7% 62 37 
Eastern Pa... 29% + 1 45 1914 
Youngstown... 50 None 61 47 
Wheeling ...... 68 — 5 74 80 
Cleveland 54 - 3 78 59 
BUGAIO. ni... Of + 5 50 3% 
Birmingham.. 54% None 55 50 
New England 60 +10 84 58 
POTPOIG .......... 94 None 100 38 
44 — 1% 57 43 





54 per cent, National Tube Co., Lo- 
rain, lighting its tenth open hearth; 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., con- 
tinuing with seven; Otis Steel Co. 
with four. The increase at Lorain 
is due largely to a strong demand for 
wire and wire products from the 
Cleveland mills of the United States 
Steel Corp. 

Buffalo—Turned upward sharply 
last week to 37 per cent, with light- 
ing of additional open-hearths. This 
rate is expected to continue through 
this week, with 14 open hearths mak- 
ing steel. While there may be some 
curtailment of finishing mill sched- 
ules because of the holiday no gen- 
eral suspension of production is con- 
templated. 

New England—Up 10 points to 60 
per cent last week, and this rate is 
likely to be approximately held this 
week. A sharp drop is expected 
shortly, however, as one steelworks 
is planning to take off all ingot pro 
duction for about two months during 
the summer, having built up substan- 
tial stocks of ingots. 
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MIRRORS.QOF 


DETROIT 
ASH not only joins the steel top 
procession this week with the 
introduction of its new six, 
which at $675 to $790 is sandwiched 
in between the Lafayette and the 
Nash advanced six, but it also blazes 
a new trail in the manufacture of this 
type of top. 

The Nash body, including the top, 
consist of four steel stampings. The 
top of the cowl, the windshield pil- 
lars and the roof as far back as the 
center door pillars is one stamping. 
The rear side quarters and the side 
roof crown panel as far forward as 
the center door pillars bring the num- 
ber up to three. The rear half of the 
roof and the entire back panel is the 
fourth. 

These four stampings are welded, 
and when the body is completed the 
seams, of course, defy detection. De- 
struction tests show that the welds 
can ‘“‘take’’ as much as the sheets 
themselves. This type of top is dis- 
tinct from the one-piece top made by 
Fisher for Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds 
and La Salle, and the Hudson-Terra- 
plane technique of welding a sheet 
into the place formerly occupied by 
the soft top. 


Market for Equipment 


The welded top probably will 
prove an ‘“‘out’’ both for body inter- 
ests and for moderate and small-vol- 
ume automobile manufacturers. Not 
many manufacturers can offer the 
volume that would warrant either 
themselves or their body sources put- 
ting upward of $60,000 into a press 
capable of drawing tops out of one 
sheet. But welding three or four 
stampings achieves the same end. 

One Ohio stamping interest has 
been sawing Fisher one-piece tops in 
two and welding a strip or gusset in 
the center, thus lengthening them for 
the General Motors export trade. 
This suggests a three-piece top—the 
front and the rear with a center strip 
inserted. This center strip, however, 
would have to be crowned in order 
to give the necessary rounded top 
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Manufacturers of welding 
watch 
closely stamping interests doing body 
work. 


contour. 
equipment will do well to 


At present, Hudson-Terraplane is 
the only all-steel body builder, since 





Ford Profit $6,860,462 
Or $12.94 Per Car in 1934 


ORD last year made $6,860,462 or 

an average of $12.94 per car, not 
including any profits that were with- 
drawn by the three owners—Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ford and Edsel Ford. 

The 1934 profit was the first since 
1930. Over the past ten years, Ford 
has had an even break between profit- 
able and losing years, and the net 
in the decade has been $76,532,224. 

It should be understood that Ford 
financial statistics are approximations. 
The only insight into the company’s 
operations is gained from the report 
required by the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of corporations. Profits and 
losses are deduced from changes in the 
profit and loss surplus and reserve ac- 
counts, and dividends are not disclosed. 
The record for the past ten years is: 


RR NIER. > si ccstseciesosiccdsccxoass 
BNE II ois cacckcacdcouscasesivenann ie 
1927 loss—Model T dropped.. 42 
NNER 4h (cacti sauce decebabolnenie 72,221,498 
Dt | re were 91,797,861 
TIO? grcscsccovssnsestesssschaceunes 44,460,823 
53 
74 
3 


$115,078,383 
75,270,895 


2,786,727 


De BB esd vinecssvaseasccovees 3,586,000 
1932 loss Pe PRR Re a ,861,644 
RNR TENN hs. cua sacdycadasd canes “caneah 3,480,331 
ph a ee eee 6,860,462 
10 yrs. balance on profit side 76,532,224 

The Ford balance sheet as of Dec. 
31, 1934, reads: 


Assets: Real estate, $144,958,979; ma- 
chinery, equipment, etc., $82,811,704; in- 
ventory, $63,634,223; cash, ete., $361,- 
667,154; leferred charges, $4,093,500; 
total $657,165,560. 

Liabilities: Capital stock, $17,264,500; 
accounts payable, etc., $49,527,680; re- 
serves, etc., $10,096,989; profit and loss 
surplus, $580,276,391; total, $657,165,560. 
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it has eliminated wood and has sub 

stituted a steel pan for wooden floor-* 
boards. The new Nash also has a 
pan, but it is not known this early 
whether any wood remains in the new 
body; presumably, Nash will spread 
this type to other Nash models and 
also to Lafayette. 

The new V-12 moderate-price Lin- 
coln is expected to have an all-steel 
body, including the top, and this 
points to a similar development for 
the 1936 Ford. Chrysler, Briggs, 
Murray—in fact, all car manufactur- 
ers and body builders, will hop on the 
bandwagon no later than the intro- 
duction of the next series. The new 
Cadillaes will put all General Motors 
in the steel-top classification, 


Sweeping Changes by Chrysler 


Chrysler, incidentally, is probably 
more active than its large contem- 
poraries on new designs for 1936. 
Generally speaking, Chrysler lines 
will probably be out earlier than their 
competitors. For one thing, bodies 
will be more diversified this coming 
year, even at slightly greater die cost. 
Briggs is doing considerable experi- 
mental body work for Chrysler. 

Last-minute decisions upsetting 
programs are common to the motor 
industry, but it would be surprising 
if Chrysler failed to do something 
radical in 1936 models in the way of 
transmissions. it is well along with 
a “fluid flywheel,’’ whereby gear 
shifting becomes practically  elimi- 
nated. This is entirely separate from 
the automatic clutch, which was tak- 
en off Chrysler lines this year. 

Borg-Warner also has been laying 
the groundwork for bringing out a 
new type of transmission which util- 
izes both engine speed and torque. 
This mechanism has an arm on the 
steering column, not entirely unlike 
the Hudson-Terraplane electric hand. 
Borg-Warner is adapting this design 
in three types—for small, medium 
and high-price cars. 

Chrysler is steadily swinging to- 
ward greater use of its mola (molyb- 
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denun) steel, and there will be few 
parts in the 1936 models not made of 
it. Ineidentally, Chrysler is under- 
stood to be making Packard springs 
of this steel. 

Chrysler is reported to be well 
along with the development of roller 
and ball bearings which are self-lubri- 
eating, in that oil is impregnated at 
the time of manufacture. Still an- 
other experiment by Chrysler has re- 
sulted in the production of an all- 
aluminum engine, Not even cylinder 
iiners are used. The block is so light 
one man ean lift it. 

While at the moment there does 
not seem to be any immediate pros- 
pect of an all-aluminum engine going 
into commercial production, never- 
the less it indicates the trend of 
thinking of automobile engineers. 
Stronger and lighter cars are their 
objective and they are veering to the 
viewpoint that weight is not an es- 
sential to roadability as such; that 
an extremely light car will hold the 
road adequately provided the weight 
is properly distributed. 


Weekly Wage Unchanged 

One explanation of the Ford in- 
e«rease in wages, lifting the daily 
minimum from $5 to $6, is that it 
may be a defensive move. Most of 
this year, Ford employes have been 
working six days a week. About a 
month ago, dealers passed the peak 
of their sales and used cars began 
backing up, with the result the 5-day 
week was restored. 

This was equivalent to a reduction, 
so far as weekly earnings are con- 
cerned, just at the time a good deal 
of sentiment was being aroused, es- 
pecially by Father Coughlin, for a 
livable annual wage. Also, the set- 
tlement of Chevrolet's strike at To- 
ledo included a wage increase, which 
seems likely to spread throughout the 
industry. 

It is not known that there is any 
wage dissatisfaction at the Rouge. 
any more than is always present 
among upward of 50,000 employes 
but a daily rate of $6 for five days 
equals a daily rate of $5 for six days. 
Of course, it boosts the payroll at the 
rate of $25,000,000 a year. This will 
dent, but not completely eliminate, 
the Ford profit for 1935. 

The history of Ford wages—mini- 
mums in every case—is as follows: 
1914, increased from an average of 
$2.37 to $5; 1918, addition of a 15 
per cent bonus; 1919, raised to $6; 
1929, after the break in the stock 
market in October, made $7; 1931, 
reduced to $6; 1932, cut to $4; 1934, 
increased to $5; 1935, lifted to $6. 

Ford production last week held at 
35,000 units for the 5-day week. May 
production probably will be about 
150,000, or 20,000 below April. The 
June schedule is 120,000 units. 

Chevrolet last week was back al- 
most to 6000 units daily, on a 5-day 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—t. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 


1933 1934 1935 
DO scsctees 128,825 155,666 292,765 
a 105,447 230,256 340,544 
BORE. niece 115,272 338,434 429,830 
BOT. oads 176,432 352,975  *475,000 
4 O..0660<.. 525,976 1,077,331 *1,538,139 
MBS sissce 214,411 7 5 ee ra 
SUNG. cisck: 249,727 ETT - enkesscbeases 
SUT ccvscese 229,357 UTES |. pccorscéisess 
aes 232,855 ROEEE. < -xsscnsseogees 
Sept. ....... 191,800 TOUT: “Sereuaccssass 
ae 134,683 BBC ORE — ~ ciccodsoesens 
RS Sara, 60,683 ee asassnceseans 
IPOG; isise 80,565 BRE. f ciacosnssvase 





Tee sane 1,920,057 
*Estimated. 


2,753,111 





Estimated by Cram’s Reports 
Week ended: 


UN sci ctcssnaccesodasobobiassobveritanstied= 110,865 
A E caciicescoscesucaeatnrcadeesbivversenbe 87,395 
ER EB seiccecissnsccsieisenseranes 89,750 
DG BG scsveciscvisssinsvaiscesstssereetinvores 100,705 





basis, and for the next few weeks at 
least assemblies will be on the basis 
of 130,000 a month. In June, Chev- 
rolet may pass Ford, for the first 
time this year. Notwithstanding the 
sniping by competitors, Chevrolet 
dealers have heavy backlogs. 

Chevrolet is now equipping some 
standard models with 19-inch wheels, 
which provides high clearance for use 
in undeveloped regions. The wheels 
are the wire spoke type, similar to 
the regular 17-inch ones. 

Last year, Pontiac edged out Olds 
in point of sales, by 72,645 to 71,676, 
but now Olds is pulling ahead. Four- 
month sales this year by Olds total 
67,000 and by Pontiac 61,000, with 
current production by Olds about 
4700 weekly and by Pontiac 4500. 
Olds has a backlog of about 14,000 
unfilled orders. 


Protects Oil from Dust Storms 


To meet the extraordinary service 
conditions in the Southwest created 
by dust storms, Olds is equipping all 
ears shipped into that area with a 
special oil bath air cleaner. A sump 
in the lower portion of the cleaner is 
filled with oil, and as air is drawn 
into the cleaner it passes through the 
oil in the sump. 

Olds also takes some pride in the 
fact that 1489 men or over 28 per 
cent of its employes are more than 
40 years old, refuting recent claims 
by labor leaders that the automobile 
industry tosses older men aside for 
younger ones. There are 6&8 who are 
past 60, and nine more than 70 years 
of age. A recent survey by Stude- 
baker (current production 1500 
weekly) shows the average age of 
its employes to be 39.84 years. 

Nash production has jumped past 
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2000 units weekly, partly due to 
stocking dealers with the new six, 
previously mentioned. This series has 
a wheelbase of 117 inches, an X type 
steel frame, the hood and radiator 
grille are one piece hinged at the 
cowl and lifting upward from the 
front, there is a small door in the 
hood permitting access for oil and 
water without raising the entire hood 
and grille. There is no exposed 
manifolding, it being cored into the 
block. 
yraham, which is considering put- § 

ting its office employes on an hourly 
remuneration basis, assembled 500 i 
cars last week. White-Indiana truck 
again directed attention to the bad 
labor situation in Cleveland, its plant 
being closed by a strike. Incidentally, 
White points out that of 34 separate 





car and truck making companies 
started in Cleveland, it is the sole 
survivor. 

Other weekly production figures 
are: Hudson-Terraplane, 2500; 
Buick, 1700; Plymouth, 10,000; 


Dodge, 6200; DeSoto, 1200; Hupp, 
300; Cadillac-LaSalle, 750; Lincoln, 
45; Reo, 400; Willys, 450; Auburn, 
200. 

The industry as a whole assembled 
100,705 units last week, against 89,- 
750 a week ago. The peak this year 
was 110,970 in the week ended April 
27, hence production is holding well, 
although undoubtedly tapering off. 
Ford, as previously noted, was steady 
last week at 35,000 units, General 
Motors increased 12,000—all in ‘ 
Chevrolet—to 36,000. Chrysler was 





Financial 


UDLUM STEEL CO., Watervliet, 
a N. Y., leads all steel companies, 
reporting thus far, in the ratio of 
earnings to capitalization in the first 


quarter. It barely nosed out the 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. The com- 
parison follows: 
Per cent 

Total First earned on 

capitali- quarter capitali- 

zation earnings zation 
Ludlum .......... $6,874,418 $230,157 0.0845 ; 
| Re 28,522,604 952,362 0.0844 
i), eee 95,106,870 2,465,796 0.026 
National ........ 145,908,156 3,367,632 0.023 
Allegheny ..... 16,972,224 324,146 0.018 
Granite City.. 9,375,100 134,581 0.014 
American R.M. 99,029,619 1,342,484 0.0136 
Wheeling ..... 99,604,827 934,571 0.009 
Republic ........ 236,677,990 1,834,235 0.008 
Gulf States.... 26,714,976 80,149 90.001 
Bethlehem ..... 611,584,386 *607,298 0.001f 


U. S. Steel...... 1,946,095,638 *2,173,801 0,001T 


Sheet & Tube 191,328,247 *595,769 0.008f 
‘Aa Peano 169,426,764 *794,789 0.004¢ 
*Deficit. 


+Per cent lost on capitalization. 
ARMCO PLAN IS APPROVED 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., received the approval of 
stockholders May 17 to its $25,000,- 
000 financing program, of which $4,- 
500,000 will be used for new mills, 
including a wide cold strip-sheet mill. 
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WASHINGTON 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT turned 

his personal charm loose on con- 

gressional and labor leaders Fri- 
day, with the result that a com- 
promise on both the NRA and Wag- 
ner labor-disputes bills loomed. 

It was a vigorous sort of charm. 
There is no doubt that the extreme 
opposition of industry to the Wag- 
ner bill at last broke through White 
House barriers. Perhaps the threat 
of organized labor to stage a general 
strike, voiced at a mass meeting in 
New York Thursday night, helped to 
precipitate action. 

At any event, events moved 
rapidly Friday both at the White 
House and Capitol. Representative 
Doughton, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the ways and 
means committee, introduced in the 
House a joint resolution extending 
NRA for two years. 

Into the White House streamed 
such notables as Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, Chairman Richberg of the 
industrial recovery board, Senator 
Wagener, President Green of the 
A. F. of L., and others. All around 
Washington yas the report. that 
amendments to the Wagner bill, ap- 
peasing industry, and a 2-year ex- 
tension of NRA to April 1, 1937, had 
been agreed upon. 


High Court Still To Be Heard 


Meanwhile, over all this turmoil 
hovered the shadow of the Supreme 
Court. Before it recesses for the 
summer, June 38, it is expected to 
hand down the decision in the 
Schechter poultry case, which may 
have a revolutionary bearing on the 
legalistic concept of NRA. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper also 
broke into the _ picture’ Friday. 
Emulating Father Coughlin,  in- 
dustry deluged him with thousands 
of telegrams, urging reconsideration 
of the Wagner bill, which industry 
fears would give the A. F. of L. a 
charter to impose the closed shop. 

The picture late Friday afternoon 
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thus appeared more favorable to in- 
dustry than in a number of weeks. 
The worst that appeared _ possible 
was a Wagner bill much less hostile 
to industry, and an _ extension of 
NRA longer than the 10 months 
voted by the Senate. This is agree- 
able to steel leaders, provided some 
machinery for policing fair prices 
and trade practices is set up. 

As introduced in the house, the 
Doughton bill provides that ‘‘no code 
of fair competition shall be estab- 
lished for any trade, industry, or 
subdivision thereof which is not sub 
ject to the federal power to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce.”’ 

It was reported Friday that the 
provision in the Doughton resolu 
tion authorizing the President to 
provide for limited price fixing in 
codes where necessary, in his dis 
cretion, to prevent discriminatory 
price cutting, growth of monopolies, 
and waste of natural resources, will 
be deleted. A 90-day period for code 
review seemed possible. 

Probably early this week the situ- 
ation will be clarified. On Friday 
there was no clear view as to a com- 
promise on the price and other im- 
portant provisions. There was hope 
too that Monday, May 27, the Su- 
preme Court ruling on the Schech- 
ter case would be handed down. 

In any event, the tide of events 
late last week was much more 
favorable to industry, notwithstand- 
ing the cold reception meted out to 
the 1500 business men who trekked 
to Washington Wednesday to reg- 
ister their protests. The AAA 
bureaucracy chaperoned the 4000 
embattled ‘‘farmers’ who marched 
on Washington two weeks ago, but 
if any NRA officials consorted with 
the aroused representatives of in- 
dustry Wednesday they wore beards. 


GRADE CROSSING WORK TO 
COST $2000 PER YEAR A MAN 


President Roosevelt let it be 
known last week that he considers 
allotments for grade crossing and 
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highway projects, as part of the $4, 
000,000,000 work relief program, as 
mandatory. Between 25 and 50 per 
cent of all the money to be spent in 
each individual state will be used for 
these purposes. 

The grade crossing program, he 
stated, will be at the rate of $2000 
per year per employe—by which he 
explained that with the material 
needed for the grade crossings it will 
reach that amount for all of the per- 
sons put on that kind of work; 
whereas it has been estimated by 
government officials that on other 
projects expenditures will be about 
$1000 a year per person employed, 
which also includes materials. The 
purpose of the statement was to ex 
plain that the grade crossing pro 
gram is perhaps the most expensive 
of any that will be undertaken by the 
government under the entire pro 
gram. 

For distributing the cost of grade 
crossing and highway work, for which 
$400,000,000 has been appropriated, 
a standard formula has been adopt 
ed: 7/24ths on the basis of area, 
7/24ths on the basis of post road 
mileage, and the other 10/24ths on 
the basis of population. 


CAPITAL STIRRED BY TALK OF 
CENTRAL PURCHASING AGENCY 


There is a lot of underground con- 
versation to the effeet that iron, steel 
and other commodities to be used in 
the work relief program may all be 
purchased by the government from 
Washington. 

In fact, the President at a recent 
press conference intimated that such 
a method might be tried. However, 
representatives of the iron and steel 
industry who are permanently lo- 
cated here see many reasons why this 
will not work out satisfactorily. 

Up to the time this is written no 
move has been made in that direc- 
tion. It is true that TVA purchases 
are made in bulk at Knoxville, Tenn., 
but all of this material is to be used 
in that particular vicinity, while 








under the work relief program, 
projects will be located in every part 
of the country. 

The reason, of course, for purchas- 
ing the material here would be, ac- 
cording to theories of government 
experts, that larger quantities could 
be bought at one time and therefore 
prices would be lower. 

There are a good many obstacles 
in the way of such a scheme, how- 
ever. It is pointed out by one higb- 
way expert that provision is made in 
the work relief bill that highway ex- 
penditures shall be made in ac- 
cordance with the existing highway 
acts and these provide, for one thing, 
that purchases shall be made by each 
state highway purchasing agent. 

If such a central purchasing 
agency should be established it is a 
foregone conclusion that Rear Ad- 
miral Christian J. Peoples, paymaster 
general of the navy and director of 
the procurement division of the fed- 
eral emergency administration of 
public works, would be at the head of 
such agency, with Capt. Harry Col- 
lins, assistant to Admiral Peoples, be- 
ing the second in command who 
would probably do the actual pur- 
chasing. 


MANGANESE PRODUCERS NOW 
ASK CONGRESSIONAL PROBE 


A congressional investigation of 
the domestic manganese situation, in- 
cluding the proposed 50 per cent re- 
duction in the manganese ore duty 
under the Brazilian trade agreement, 
and the source of the state depart- 
ment’s information on manganese 
has been asked by producers in a let- 
ter from J. Carson Adkerson, presi- 
dent of the American Manganese 
Producers association, to Sen. James 
E. Murray, chairman of the special 
manganese committee. Said Mr. 
Atkinson: 

“Steel companies consistently over 
a period of years refused to buy do- 
mestic manganese ore and paid an 
average of $4.10 per ton more for 
foreign manganese ore than for do- 
mestic ores of a similar or higher 
grade. The purpose behind this was 
to suppress domestic production and 
bring about a _ reduction in the 
manganese ore duty, such as is now 
being negotiated through the state 
department.” 

Domestic producers are recom- 
mending to the President that he 
withhold final ratification of the 
Brazilian trade agreement until the 
manganese facts are determined. 


TREASURY VERSION OF VINSON 
ACT CUTTING NAVY PROFITS 
Shipbuilders and suppliers of raw 
material to the navy are much upset 
over the Vinson act, one of the pro- 
visions of which limits the profit on 
navy contracts to 10 per cent. 
Individuals in the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue are making interpre- 
tations covering items which may not 
be included in establishing the cost 
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on which the profit is to be based. 

Up to this time these rulings have 
teen that selling expenses, federal in- 
come taxes, state income taxes, al- 
lowance for interest on _ invested 
capital, interest on borrowed money, 
and interest on funded indebtedness, 
are not part of the cost of performing 
the contract, and that administrative 
expenses and salaries impossible to 
apply directly to product are subject 
to audit. 

Those who have been watching 
this matter state that the practical 
effect of eliminating these standard 
charges used in all organized busi- 
ness practice and necessary to main- 
tain solvency is to bring the real 
profit down to between 4 and 5 per 
cent. 

They believe that there is no ques- 
tion but that as time goes on other 
items will be excluded, and that ul- 
timately there will be no profit left, 
unless the internal revenue bureau 
officials can be made to see the situ- 
ation as it would be viewed through 
the eyes of any business man. 


Basing Points 


ORE than a score of large users 
M of steel in the Chicago district 
recently filed a formal petition with 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, New York, requesting a revision 
of the basing point situation to place 
Chicago and Gary, Ind., on the same 
basis as Pittsburgh. At present most 
Chicago and Gary basing prices are 
$1 to $2 a ton over Pittsburgh. 


Merger 


ONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
J CORP.., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the extension of its ware- 
house and steel fabricating facilities 
with the acquisition of Nationai 
Bridge Works, Long Island City, 
Long Island, N. Y. The new divi- 
sion will be known as National 
Bridge Works division of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Service Inc., the latter 
in turn a subsidiary of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Harry B. Royer, formerly presi- 
dent of National Bridge Works, will 
be manager of the subsidiary divi- 
sion. The National Bridge Works di- 
vision has a rated capacity of about 
1000 tons of fabricated structural 
steel per month. 


MERGER APPEAL NOT SETTLED 


Attorney General Cummings said 
in Washington Friday he had not yet 
decided to appeal the decision of 
Judge Raymond in Cleveland, May 3, 
against the department of justice in 
its suit to prevent Republic Steel 
Corp. acquiring the Corrigan, McKin- 
ney Steel Co. (Steel, May 6, p. 14) 
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Meetings 


N THE program of the first an- 
O nual meeting of the gray iron 
foundry industry, under auspices of 
the Gray Iron Founders’ society, to 
be held in Cincinnati, June 6 and 7, 
at the Hotel Gibson are: James W. 
Hook, president, Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; F. R. Hoadley, 
vice president, Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. Ine., Ansonia, Conn., also presi- 
dent of the society; R. D. Phelps, 
vice president, Francis & Nygren 
Foundry Co., Chicago; F. A. Lorenz 
Jr., vice president, American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago; Robert W. Ir- 
win, president, R. W. Irwin Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Peter’ E. 
Rentschler, president, Hamil- 
ton Foundry & Machine Co., Hamil- 
ton, O.; Hyman Bornstein, Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill.; W. H. Winters, vice 
president, American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., New York; Frank W. 
Jarter, president, Fillmore Foundry 
Ine., Buffalo; W. H. Hoppenjans, 
president, Starr Foundry Co., Coving- 
ten, Ky.; A. C. Ziebell, secretary, Uni- 
versal Foundry Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Walter L. Seelbach, secretary- 
treasurer, Forest City Foundries Co., 
Cleveland; and C. B. Magrath, presi- 
dent, North Western Foundry Co., 
Chicago. 

SPEAK AT FOUNDRY MEETING 
Speakers at the third regular meet- 
ing of the northeastern chapter of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
in Cleveland, May 16, included 
Robert E. Kennedy, Chicago, tech- 
nical secretary of the A. F. A.; L. W. 
Olson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O.; 
B. D. Fuller, Cleveland; J. D. Goldie, 
feundry instructor, Cleveland trade 
school; and S. C. Black, works mana- 
ger, Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O. 


Machinery Club Reopened 


The Machinery Club of Chicago, in- 
active during the past few years, has 
been revived and new quarters have 
been taken in the Machinery Sales 
building. The club will occupy the en- 
tire first floor. Clyde W. Blakeslee, of 
N. A. Strand & Co., Chicago, has been 
elected president. Mr. Blakeslee was 
the first president of the club when it 
was organized in 1916. The organiza- 
tion at one time had a membership of 
about 1000, but closed its quarters sev- 
eral years ago. 


Algoma Steel Reorganized 
Under Same Name 


Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., in receivership 
since June 20, 1932, has been re- 
organized and taken over by a new 
company with the same _ corporate 
name. 

The new company assumes all the 
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liabilities of the receivers and man- 
agers and preference and common 
‘stock is being issued to bondholders 
under terms of the agreement. 

Following are the officers: Chair- 
man and president, Sir James Dunn, 
Bart, London, England; first vice 
president, W. C. Franz; second vice 
president, John A. McPhail; director 
and general manager, T. F. Rahilly; 
secretary, William Jeffrey; treasurer, 
E. W. Shell; and comptrojler, E. 
Carey. All except Sir James are at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Messrs. Franz and McPhail and Sir 
William E. Stavert, of Montreal, 
Que., have been the receivers. 


Died: 


W. McARDLE, 60, president, Chi- 
M cago Flexible Shaft Co., Chi- 
cago, in that city, May 16. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1901 and had been iden- 
tified with Chicago Flexible Shaft 
for the past 30 years, as president 
since 1928. 

r ° * 

George H. Cressler, 55, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, May 21. 

© * + 

Howard M. Brooks, 49, vice presi- 
dent of the Alabama [uel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.. cecal producer, in 
Birmingham, recently. 

. + . 

George C. Hildebrandt, 38, south- 
ern representative for the Stanley 
Tool Co., New Britain, Conn., at his 
home in Atlanta, Ga., May 16. 

° ” + 

Fred R. Klein, vice president and 
general manager of the Klein-Logan 
Co., Pittsburgh, tool manufacturer, in 
Pittsburgh, May 4. 

¢ & ° 

Stuart Mannell, head of Stuart 
Mannell & Co., importers and export- 
ers, in Seattle, May 15. He was 
widely known in the steel trade of 
the Pacific coast. 

* - ° 

William J. Wiseman, 64, secretary 
‘and treasurer of Booth & Flinn Co., 
Pittsburgh, in that city, May 16. He 
had been with Booth & Flinn since 


1889. 
+ + ¢ 

William J. Bell, 70, assistant pur- 
‘chasing agent for the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., and for the past 20 years con- 
nected with the company, in Birm- 
ingham, May 14. 

® * * 

George W. Wilson, 77, associated 
with the steel industry in Canton, 
‘O., since 1893, in Canton, May 23. 
With 12 associates he organized the 
Canton Rolling Mill, later acquired by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
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Industrial Men In Day’s News 


William H. Lake, General Manager of Sales, Follansbee Bros. Co. 











ILLIAM H. LAKE, recently 

appointed general manager 

of sales for Follansbee Bros. 
Co. Inc., Follansbee, W. Va., has had 
an active career of more than 30 
years with this company. His exper.- 
ence has keen in both the operating 
and sales departments. 

Born in 1888, he first became affili- 
ated with Follansbee in September, 
1904, a few days after the company 
had begun rolling its first tin plate 
in the Follansbee plant. 

In subsequent years he served in 
various capacities in the mill, most of 
the time under the direction of the 
former manager, Thomas H. Rogers, 
and in 1917 was appointed night 
superintendent. 

In 1932 Mr. Lake was appointed 
manager of both the Iollansbee plant 
and the Toronto, O., division. Two 
years later, in 1934, he was trans- 
ferred to the New York sales office of 
the company. 

In his rew position he will make 
his headquarters at Follansbee, and 
succeeds C. A. Wilson as general 
manager of sales. 

+ ° + 

Arthur H. Young, vice president, 
United States Steel Corp., New York, 
was awarded the Henry Laurence 
Gantt medal ‘for outstanding and 
creative work in the field of indus- 
trial relations” at a dinner of the In 
stitute of Management, May 24. 

° © * 

A. M. Candy, authority on are 
welding, has been appointed consult- 
ing engineer on the staff of the Hol- 
lup Corp., Chicago, manifacturer of 
welding wire and supplies. He will 
be engaged in development of weld- 
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For over three decades he 
has been active in sales and 
operating departments of 
this producer. 


Since 1917 he has been in 
charge of one or both of 
the company s plants, along 


the Ohio river. 


The past year his head- 
quarters have been in New 
York, but in his new post 
he returns to Follansbee. 


ing machines and improved welding 

practice in the company’s’ researeh 

laboratories. For many years he has 

been associated with the engineering 

department of Westinghouse Elec- 

tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. Pa. 
° * . 

R. S. Read, of the Haleomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., was. elected 
president of the Electric Metal Mak 
ers Guild at its second technical meet 
ing at Huntington, W. Va., April 12 
13, at which A. E. Kayes, retiring 
president, presided. 

Joseph A. Seott, of the Driver-Har 
ris Co., Harrison, N, J., was elected 
vice president, and J. H. Chivers, of 
the Park works of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. 

On the technical programs were 
Joseph A. deBondy, Manitoba Steel 
Foundries Ltd., Selkirk, Man., and 
Ek. J. Hergenroether, International 
Nickel Co., Detroit, 

+ + 4 

C. M. Carmichael, general mana 
ger, Shawinigan Chemicals  Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., has been elected 
chairman of the Montreal chapter of 
the American Society for Metals. 

Dr. A. Stansfield, head of the de 
partment of metallurgical engineer- 
ing, MeGill university, is honorary 
chairman. G. W. Seott, foreman, tool 
and machine shop, Northern Electrie 
Co., is vice chairman. A. T. Sargent, 
office manager, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
is honorary treasurer. Miss B. W. 
Brownrigg , secretary, Donald Hunt 
Ltd., is recording secretary. 

4 . * 
A. C. Olander has been named sales 








engineer for the South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind. 
. . . 

Leon G. Antonsen has been ap 
pointed enameling superintendent for 
the Renown Stove Co., Owosso, Mich. 

¢ . + 

Frank J. Kane, employment mai 
ager of the American Brass Co. Buf 
falo plant, has been elected presi 
dent of the Industrial Relations as 
sociation of Buffalo. 

. . + 

Donald Loyhed has been appoint 
ec Cleveland representative, with of 
fice at 7500 Euclid avenue, by the 
Read Machinery Co. Inc., York, Pa., 
manufacturer of mixers for thé 
chemical and industrial trade. 

¢ . + 

P. J. McCarty has been named 
sales engineer in the New England 
territory by SKF Steels Inc., New 
York. For a number of years he oO. W. Irwin 
has been connected with the Lud 
lum Steel Co, 





president of the former from 1951 to 
1938 and secretary of the latter 
group for a number of years. 

‘ * « 

Roy C, Kendall, formerly repre- 
senting the Medart Co., St. Louis, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
company, Prior to his association 
with Medart, he was with the Link- 
Belt Co, for over 15 years. 


+ + . 

O. W. Irwin has been appointed 
manager of the concrete bar bureau, 
a newly created division of the gen 
eral sales department of Carnegi« 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. He was asso 
ciated for many years with Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., as vic 
president in charge of reintorcing bar 


and steel joist sales. H» was also 

instrumental in organizing both the + ° ° 

Conerete Steel Reinforeing institute Harry O. Ames, formerly with 
and the Steel Joist institute, being Crane Co., Chieago, has joined the 





Ambrose Swasey (center), 88-year-old founder and « hairman of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, is shown presenting gold watches to Philip E. Bliss (left), 
president of the company, and to Charles ]. Stilwell (ight), vice president, in 
recognition of 25 years’ service with the organization. Mr. Bliss started with the 
company in 1910 as an accounting clerk, becoming cashier in 1912, then auditor 
and treasurer, director in 1919, and president in 1928. Mr. Stilwell also started 
in 1910, as an apprentice. After representing the company in New York and Eu- 
rope he was made assistant to the vice president in 1916, foreign sales manage) 
shortly after the close of the World war, sales manager in 1922 and vice president 
in 1929. He ts now president of the National Machine Tool Bu:lders’ association 
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sales force of the Rawlplug Co. Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of anchor- 
ing devices. He will have charge of 
the Oklahoma territory, headquar- 
ters at 1028 Twelfth street, Okla- 
homa City. 

+ + . 

D. B. Perry has been elected pres- 
iaent of the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Detroit, division of the 
Borg Warner Corp. Other officers 
include: Vice president, general 
manager and treasurer, C. J. Kener- 
son; secretary and assistant general 
manager, N. K. Van Osdol; assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
S. B. Waring; and sales manager of 
the automotive division and man- 
ager of the Detroit plant, Frank M. 
Hawley. 

+ ¢ . 7 

Albert C. Bruce, president of the 
United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corp., has been named to the board 
of directors of Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

. a . 

Edward L. Ryerson Jr., president 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine., 
Chicago, has been elected a director 
of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


+ ¢ & 

R. L. Ferguson, recently associated 
with the Mt. Vernon Furnace & Mfg. 
Co., is now assistant superintendent 
at the Peerless Enamel Products Co.. 
Belleville, 111. 

¢ * J 

Harry Fenner, purchasing agent 
end traffic manager of the Cincinnati 
Shaper Co., Cincinnati, has been 
named a vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

« € . 

Maurice F. Holahan, recently vice 
president in charge of domestic and 
Canadian sales for the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, has been 
made first vice president, succeeding 
Sydney G. McAllister, who a short 
time ago was elected president, Mr. 
Holahan has been identified with the 
farm implement industry since 1892, 
having been made manager of the 
International Harvester’s Atlanta 
branch in 1903. He was transferred 
to the general office in Chicago in 
1919 and was made a vice president 
in 1938. 

Fowler McCormick has been elect- 
ed second vice president and con- 
tinues in charge of foreign sales. 

Charles R. Morrison who has been 
director of domestic and Canadian 
sales, has been elected vice president. 

John Morris Jr. also has been elect- 
ed a vice president, having charge 
of purchasing, traffic and fiber. 

+ ” * 

Palmer Langdon has been appoint- 
ed to the reseach staff of the Lea 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of buffing and polishing 
compounds. He will have charge of 
a research project started a year ago, 
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involving abstracting and indexing all 


available literature published since 1934 Pig lron Output up 90 Per Cent 


1900 pertaining to buffing and pol- 
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RODUCTION of pig iron and counting for more than half the total 
_ Howard VY. Clark, who has been ferroalloys in the United States production. Other producing dis 
Junior assistant Comte tee sales man- in 1934 made a gain of 20.9 per cent tricts remained in the same sequence 
ager at Detroit for the Carnegie Steel over 1933, according to the American as in preceding years. 
eo Illinois Steel Co. and Tennessee Iron and Steel institute. Pig iron First half of 1934 was by far the 
sage es & apoio = subsidiaries output was 15,676,889 gross tons in most active period, producing §9,- 
of the ssa States Steel Seiya 1934, compared with 13,000,719 926,956 gross tons of pig iron and 
rete! assistan — of sales. a gross tons in 19383; _ ferroalloys ferroalloys, while the final halt 
follows recent appointment of P. M. a ; a Repeal aig. ahs 
r Gub Mabetee wal t De totaled 461,684 gross tons in 1934, turned out only 6,211,617 tons. 
on os Se snag = se Dicgitaaae eae’ ~ ; against 344,883 tons in 1933. Relative proportions of merchant 
troit, succeeding William B. Weston, Tapes . ; ‘ ne ares ; 
. Pittehareh for the Carnente After standing in first place in pig and non-merchant iron were little 
ow 1 P ar , P 4 . ‘ e ia -ala tel ; 
7 seal 7 8 : : iron production for two years, Ohio changed, 13,013,175 gross tons of 
com A a ; 
oe ras ass r Io svlv: ‘ as > t > r . 7:7 PAY aker’s 
Born Feb. 12, 1899, at White wa ve ed ss Ares isis 5 a the tot : ce for maker's 
. j le . 207,35 se ¢ 2,66% xross s for 
Plains, N. Y., Mr. Clark was graduat- Path oe, a put a a ing pai ne go 4 } de “star tom fo 
ed from the naval academy at Annap- ons anc ennsy vania 244,566 sale, n erroa oys the case was re- 
i tons. Pennsylvania produced 27 per versed, 122,752 gross tons being for 
cent of the total and Ohio 26 per maker’s use and 338,932 tons for 
cent, these two states thereby ac sale, 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG TRON AND FERROALLOYS IN 1934 











E By States 
PIG IRON 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Pennsylvania 9,967,618 5,037,672 2,103,180 3,728,839 1,244 566 
ee 6,688,658 1.120.610 2,387,028 3,918,723 1,207,944 
Indiana, Mich. ..... 3,934,212 2,327,839 1,034,801 1,469,783 2.184.546 
; bt aa ; 3.344,631 1,964;735 919,280 1,012,676 1,269,154 
j Alabama ....... ae 2,382,221 1,640,851 652,898 900,170 1,171,650 
Mass., New York . 2,608,812 1,149,677 624,141 665,928 1,053,257 
Md., Va., W. Va., Ky., Tenn 1,922,314 1,419,987 680,774 1,143,600 1,318,964 
Minn., Iowa, Colo., Utah 772,441 296,408 147,562 161,000 226,808 
Total : 31,020,907 17,957,779 8,549,664 13,000,719 15.676.889 
} F'ERROALLOYS 
Pennsylvania 337,268 195,552 85,194 163,798 164,776 
New York, N. J. 202,622 125,597 85,875 98,857 140,711 
} Ohio, Ill., Iowa, Colo : 148,492 89,352 41,510 63,386 116,402 
i Md., Va., W. Va., Ala., Tenn... 12.880 58,074 19,210 18,842 39,795 
j Total 731,262 168,575 231,789 344,883 161,684 
i 
Grand. total 31,752,169 18,426,354 8,781,453 13,345,602 16,188,573 
j Howard V. Clark 
| PIG TRON MADE FOR SALE IN 1934 
i By Grades and States 
| olis in 1920 and from the Harvard ee ead wT 
| law school in 1925. In July, 1927, States Basic low-phos. Foundry Malleable Forge other Total 
: he entered the structural department New York . 96,678 64,867 210454 162,404 2,141 536,544 
i of Carnegie at Pittsburgh. In May, Pennsylvania 128,994 81,936 151,976 68,481 16,833 148,220 
j ‘ i Md., W. Va., Ky., Ala., Tenn. 72,690 6,177 524,899 g 1.779 1549 617.09 
1929, he was transferred to the bar Gig 232124 124d 162232 308779 724°379 
; bureau. From August of that year to Ind., Illinois 122,157 1,363 16,966 135,331 ) 278,817 
i August, 1930, he was a representative Mich., lowa, Colo., Utah 1,869 ° 53,399 ° . 3,392 58,660 
i of the bar and hoop department, In Total 654,512 178,587 1,119,926 674,995 20,753 14,941 2.663.714 
the latter year he went with the 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse — 
‘ Corp., Ecorse, PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND FERROALLOYS IN 1934 
Dl y 
é Mich., now a part of the National ; : . re 
Steel Corp., re-entering the employ of For Sale and for Maker’s Use 
Carnegie in Detroit, Sept. 1, 1932. For 
i 1G IRON ‘or sale aker’s : Tots 
The following year he was made an , =a ime pores a> wlvgs rotal 
j IS sate 1 ar as asic 654,012 9,447,232 10,101,744 
assistant district sales manager. Bessemer and low-phosphorus 178.587 3952709 3431'289 
o ry ry Foundry . 1,119,926 145,248 1,265,174 
n pe Sveti. aul ; Malleable . ee: ; 674,995 152,156 827,151 
Frank J. Frey, vice president of Forge or mill ..... 20,753 57 20,810 
the Geuder,° Paeschke & Frey Co., White and mottled, direct castings, ete 14,941 15,780 30,721 
Milwaukee, has been elected presi- PE 
2 1 | Total . 2,663,714 13,013,175 15,676,889 
dent to succeed the late Charles A. 
Paeschke, He has been identified FERROALLOYS . 
with the firm, founded in 1880. since Ferromanganese and spiegel 68,954 116,879 185,833 
{ 3 Pere aioe. on Ferrosilicon. ..... 234,526 5,439 239,965 
1883. He continues also as treas- Other ferroalloys 85,452 13 35 886 
urer. 
Charles Paeschke Jr. is vice presi- Total ‘ 338,932 122,752 461,684 
dent and secretary, and F'rank Frey Grand total 3.002.646 13,135,927 16.138.573 
Jr. vice president and production 
manager. = ——————— 
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crap Export Conference Is 


ontinued; Trade Defended 


CRAP iron exporters will con- 
tinue to meet as a conference 
of the industry, under the name 

of American Scrap Exporters con- 

ference, it was decided at a meeting 
of the serap export industry, May 

21, at India House, New York, as 

part of the celebration of ‘‘foreign 

trade 

United States chamber of commerce. 

Benjamin Schwartz, who presided 
at the conference, was authorized to 
committee of nine, rep- 


week,’ sponsored by the 


appoint a 
resenting all important export points, 
More 


to act as an advisory board. 





Benjamin Schwartz 


than 75 serap exporters from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, Baltimore, Jacksonville, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles and_ other 


shipping points, were present, in ad- 
dition to representatives of foreign 
companies, and the following official 
representatives: Sadao 
Iguchi, consul general of Japan; 
Romolo Angelone, commercial at 
tache of the Italian embassy and R. 
B. Stevens, representing the British 
embassy. 

Ralph L. Harding, chief of the 
metals and minerals division of the 


government 


commerce, in the 
discussed the 
soundness of exporting 
Pointing out 
scrap 


department of 
principal 
economic 
iron and 
1,800,000 


address, 
scrap steel, 
that 
were exported last year, and that the 
exports for the first quarter of this 
year, in the amount of 560,000 tons, 
establishing another record. 


over tons of 


was 
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Mr. Harding stated that a large 
share of our exported scrap is col- 
lected in the immediate vicinity of 
ports and that these areas are too far 
removed from the centers of the 
steel industry to make the _ scrap 
economically available for use in our 
own steel production, 

Mr. Harding declared that scrap 
exports in 1934 represented approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the total scrap 
consumption in the United States 
and that over a period of 20 years 
since 1914, when the steel industry 
of this country consumed a total of 
about 337,000,000 tons of scrap, the 
percentage of scrap exports repre- 
sented only approximately 1.7 per 
cent. 

“It would seem not unreasonable,”’ 
declared Mr. Harding, ‘‘to conclude 
that the working of natural forces, 
aided, it is to be hoped, by sincere 
co-operation between the industries 
directly affected, will automatically 
bring about a balance that will be 
both beneficial to the interests in- 
volved and economically sound in its 
relation to the conservation of our 
natural resources in raw materials. 


World Opportunity Is Offered 


“Having an almost unprecedented 
publicity opportunity, the scrap ex- 
porters of this country will not, I am 
sure, be slow to avail themselves of 
it to the fullest extent, realizing 
that, as never before, theirs is now 
the opportunity to sell the world on 
fair, honest, and wholly reliable 
trading——to give all and sundry to 
understand that when they buy 
American scrap they get what they 
order, in grade and quantity speci- 
fied, and get it when they want it. 

“If the scrap export industry does 


that, it will establish itself in the 
very front rank of industry, here 
and abroad. I believe, therefore, 
that it would be definitely con- 


structive, as well as protective of 
your best interests, to actively co 
operate in an effort toward maintain- 
ing the highest possible merchandiz- 
ing standards in. all of your 
dealings.’”’ 

Mr. Schwartz, director general of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inc., in a summary of the scrap ex- 
port trade, pointed cut that scrap to- 
day is the principal raw material used 
in the manufacture of steel through- 
out the world, for two reasons: 

1. The development of the open- 
hearth process of manufacturing 
steel] requires substantial tonnages of 
scrap in order to produce steel 
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economically. 
steel manufacturing is approximately 
50 per cent scrap against 50 per cent 


The use of scrap in 


pig iron, with the percentage of 
scrap running as high as 70 per cent 
in certain countries. 

2. The conservation of iron ore 
and other natural resources brought 
about by the use of scrap, has caused 
countries with limited iron ore re 
serves to scour world markets for 
available scrap. 

Mr. Schwartz pointed out that the 
large increase in the scrap exports 
was, in his opinion, a temporary 
condition caused by the following 
reasons: 

1. The United States is the great- 
est industrial nation in the world 
today and produces an abundance of 
scrap. When the _ scrap is. not 
greatly in demand for domestic 
purposes it is a natural development 
that scrap should move out of our 
abundance in international com- 
merce. 

2. The depreciation of the dollar 
had increased the purchasing power 





Ralph I. 


Harding 


of foreign monies. When exchanges 
are stabilized, we may expect a more 
normal situation in scrap exports. 

3. Although the United States is 
the leading producer of steel, it is 
operating at approximately 45 per 
cent of steel capacity against approx- 
imately 100 per cent of capacity in 
Japan, Italy, and Great Britain. 
When the American steel production 
is increased, the export movement 
will stabilize itself. 

Mr. Schwartz also pointed out that 
the export movement has prevented 
hundreds of small businessmen from 
going into bankruptcy; that last year 
the collection and preparation of 1,- 
800,000 tons of exported scrap rep- 
resented 12,500,000 hours of 
labor, with a payroll of over $4,000.,- 
000. 

“It is estimated,’ declared Mr. 
Schwartz, ‘‘that not more than 10 or 
15 per cent of total steel production 

(Please turn to Page 95)) 
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EDITORIAL 








Why Industry Expresses 
Conflicting Views on NIRA 


T FIRST glance the sharp division of opin- 
ion in Washington and in industry as to 
whether the national industrial recovery 

act should be abandoned or extended for two 
years seems difficult to explain. 

The government administration is making a 
strong fight to induce congress to pass a bill 
which would continue the act for two years. The 
senate, apparently hostile to this proposal, has 
passed a bill which would continue the blue 
eagle, in modified form, until April 1, 1936. 
Donald Richberg and others who are urging that 
the life of the bird be prolonged for two years 
assert that mere extension to April is equivalent 
to pronouncing its death warrant. This un- 
doubtedly is true, and presumably it is precisely 
what the senate desires. 

In the house, whose members are not quite 
so antagonistic to NIRA, there is a chance that 
the recommendations of the administration for a 
two-year extension will be received more favor- 
ably. The influential ways and means com- 
mittee of the house now is holding hearings on 
a bill which would provide the desired two-year 
extension. 


Congress and Industry Both Sharply Divided 


On Value of NIRA to Business Recovery 


Thus congress apparently is divided into two 
camps. One side would abandon NIRA and the 
other would preserve it for at least two years. 

Surprising as it may seem, the confusion in 
congress is no greater than that which prevails 
in industry. A number of industrial groups 
have gone on record as definitely opposing the 
continuance of NIRA. Others have passed reso- 
lutions expressing the opposite view. On Wed- 
nesday about 1500 representatives of business 
and industry went to Washington to ask con- 
gress to support the President in his stand for 
a two-year extension. 

The fact that one branch of industry may 
favor NIRA while another branch may oppose it 
is understandable. Codes have worked much 
better in some industries than in others. But 
it is hard to understand why marked difference 
of opinion should exist among members of a co- 
hesive industrial group. 
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Members of a garment manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation were asked, “Do you want a two-year 
extension of an improved, enforceable NIRA?” 
The votes numbered 203 for “‘yes’’ and 226 for 
‘no.”’” The National Metal Trades association 
queried its members: “Do you favor a con- 
tinuance of NIRA?” Fifty, or 8 per cent, voted 
“ves”; 479, or 76.7 per cent, voted “‘no.”’ 


Another puzzling aspect of the diversity of 
opinion on NIRA is that industrial representa- 
tives who personally are opposed to the act will 
express themselves as favoring it when they are 
talking publicly and officially on behalf of their 
companies. In other words, a confidential poll 
of an industry might show an overwhelming 
majority against NIRA, yet in an official meet- 
ing of the trade association of this industry the 
same individuals probably would vote to con- 
tinue NIRA. 


Temporary Expedient Favored While Longer 


Imposition Is Not Deemed Desirable Policy 


This seeming inconsistency suggests insinceri- 
ty on the part of industrial executives whose pri- 
vate opinions do not jibe with their official state- 
ments and actions, but this is not the correct 
explanation. It is more likely that the joker 
in this and perhaps most of the other paradoxi- 
cal aspects of the confusion over NIRA is that 
one’s opinion is influenced by the perspective 
from which he views the act. 

For instance, industrialists, with few excep- 
tions, are not in sympathy with NIRA as a long- 
term proposition, yet many of them favor it 
as a short-term expedient. When a man voices 
an opinion privately, he is apt to answer in terms 
of his belief from long-range perspective. When 
he is obliged to speak or act publicly and of- 
ficially, his duty to his company’s interests seems 
to dictate that he speak or act according to the 
short-term implications of the problem. 


We believe this explanation fits the situation 
in many branches of the iron. steel and metal- 
working industries. Many executives who do 
not favor NIRA in principle find themselves de- 
fending it as an expedient because they shudder 
at the consequences of a sudden return to ruth- 
less competition or because they fear that if 
NIRA is abandoned, the government administra- 
tion and congress will replace it with something 
infinitely more objectionable. 

This country will not witness a clear-cut, de- 
pendable expression of opinion on the real value 
of NIRA until the government administration 
merits the confidence of industry. 
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Industrial Activity Recedes 
Slightly in Fifth Month 


N SPITE of the fact that a number of im- 
portant questions affecting the outlook of 
business were settled during the past month, the 
final week of May finds conditions almost as con- 
fusing as they were in the closing days of April. 
Hope that the settlement of the Toledo strike 
signalized the end of labor difficulties in the 
automobile industry seems to have been false. 


power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


plant in Cleveland. Meanwhile the failure of 
Appalachian mine owners to effect an agreement 
with employes on new wage contracts indicates 
the possibility of a strike in the coal fields. The 
present contracts, which were extended from 
April 1 at the request of the government, will 
expire June 16. Labor difficulties in May ex- 
erted a noticeable influence upon the rates of 
activity in several industries, particularly au- 
tomobile and iron and steel. 

Fate of NIRA and the Wagner disputes will 
have a direct bearing upon business in the next 
month. Passage of the senate’s proposal for ex- 
tending the recovery act to April 1 probably 
would result in a rapid crumbling of the NIRA 






























































Trouble has broken out in the White Motor Co. code structure. If the administration’s desire 
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for a two-year extension can win support in the 
house, and if in the end this solution prevails 
over the senate’s objections, most of the indus- 
tries with strong codes will continue under the 
present system, but probably with altered rules. 

In a measure, the trend of certain prices will 
depend upon which course is followed in extend- 
ing NIRA. In the iron and steel industry, prices 
for the third-quarter have been filed just as if 
the present code were to continue unchanged. 
The new quotations generally are those posted 
for the second quarter. A strong advance in non- 





Where Business Stands 


Monthly Average, 1934—100 


April, Mar., April, 

1935 1935 1934 

Steel Ingot Output .................... 123.4 134.0 142.6 
oo ree 127.2 130.4 132.1 
Freight Movement. .................... 97.3 101.7 98.6 
Building Construction ..............00 cc... 124.9 111.8 
Automobile Output .................... 200.9 187.2 157.0 
WHEORCERES PREGCCS onc ciccssscscecccscess 105.5 104.1 98.6 





ferrous metals, particularly in lead, has taken 
place in the last six weeks. Other commodities 
which have displayed more than average 
strength in recent weeks are oil and textiles. 
One of the favorable developments of the 
month is the marked improvement in demand for 
equipment of the ‘‘durable goods”’ classification. 


The Barometer 


Industrial Indicators 


April, 1935 March,1935 April, i934 
Pig iron output (daily av- 


BVAWS. TONE)” cici.cceccsess: a 55,710 57,120 57,873 
Machine Tool Index ....... 60.3 60.3 48.5 
Finished Steel ee 

NIE dais, Z cetetav cass dadasvents 591,728 668,056 643,009 
Ingot output (daily aver- 

0 Eee eee ; 100,243 108,873 115,912 


Dodge Bldg. awards in 
ot scares (ea. f2.).....:...... 


Automobile output .............. *485,000 451,805 
Coal output, tone ...........:.... 21,920,000 38,848,000 
Business failures; number 1,115 976 1,052 
Business failures; liabilities $18,063,923 $18,522,840 $25,736,975 
Cement production, Bbls. 1,299,000 6,544,000 


15,873,100 14,207,000 
378,983 
24,977,000 


Cotton consumption, bales 462,844 $81,135 513,000 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 575,776 602,922 583.708 
*Estimated. 


Foreign Trade 


April, 1935 March, 1935 April, 1934 


GAR: SEs Se 9 3g ae sR eS $185,001,000 $176,499,000 
SS eee pabvesssucseacersts: SALT REE OOO SL&E $67,000 
NS Fo sie yclas i rickes, Puicabidyevavasecceta $540,000 $37,000 


a $13,543,000 $52,279,000 
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This is especially true of machine tools. 

The general average of industrial activity near 
the end of May is down moderately from the cor- 
responding level a month ago. 

For the week ending May 18, freight traffic, 
electric power output, steel operations and au- 
tomobile assemblies moved up slightly, causing 
STEEL’s index to register a small gain of 1.2 
However this restores only a small fraction of 
the loss of the previous week. 


of Business 


Financial Indicators 


April, 19385 March,1935 April, 1934 


25 Industrial stocks $149.73 $139.34 $144.84 
25 Rail stocks $24.01 $22.73 $39.88 
{0 Bonds . $80.63 $80.58 $83.94 


Bank clearings (000 
omitted) 

Commercial paper rate, 
New York (per cent) 1 l 1% 

*Commercial loans (000 
omitted) pee : 

Federal Reserve ratio, per 
WI Ps bn cedenkorvses “< 76.9 2.5 69,2 

+Railroad earnings . $37,850,965 $25,719,919 $52,047,881 

Stock sales, New York 
stock exchange 

Bond sales, par value 


$20,892,889 $22,564,491 $21,511,812 


$7,830,000 $7,609,000 $4,604,000 


22,408,195 15,849,017 29,846,502 
$267,544,100 $311,534,900 $362,200,700 


*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
*March, February and March, respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


April, March, April, Aver. 
1935 1935 1934 1913 
STEEL’S composite average 


of 25 iron and steel — $32.29 $32.46 $34.18 $26.32 


Bradstreet’s index ............ $9.79 $9.66 $9.15 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel) . $1.13 $1.10 98e 92¢ 
Corn, cash (bushel) . $1.04 97¢ 61e Sle 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) 90C 98e $2.50 
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Fig. 1—Chrom- 
jium-copper-silicon- 
phosphorus _ steel 
welded tank which 
did not leak after 


Modern 


N THIS iron and steel age, we have 
thus far been through a period in 
which things were made better by 

making them heavier. Steel gave 
tremendous advantages over wood 
and other materials of construction 
but often with attendant increase in 
weight. In recent years, lighter 
metals have been offered to afford 
the advantage of weight reduction, 
thus in some fields they stand as a 
challenge to the steel industry to 
utilize the best knowledge of steel 
metallurgy and improved design. If 
we are to use our iron ore, blast fur- 
naces and steel mills to serve the 
present trend toward lighter and bet- 


Steels and Weight 


BY J. C. WHETZEL 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


ter structures, we must meet the new 
requirements with stronger and more 
suitable steels. Light-weight construc 
tion is of the greatest interest at 
present. Economic and other con- 
siderations require light-weight 
equipment for many applications. 
Weight saving may be accom- 
plished with a material of less density 
or with one that is stronger. It is 
not yet clear that a given weight of 
iron or steel can be expanded in the 


































































































severe teratment 


Reduction 


steel mill so that its density is less. 
{t has been apparent that stronger 
steels with other desirable properties 
may be produced. Stronger steels 
permit the designer to save weight by 
reducing size and changing distribu- 
tion of members, thus in effect ex- 
panding a smaller weight of a strong- 
er steel. In doing this, new designs 
must be created. More forming gen- 
erally is necessary in the fabricating 
plant. Lighter shapes must be sup- 
plied by mills or drawn from strip 
or sheet, the latter intimating that 
strip mills eventually may gain ton- 
nage at the expense of structural 








300 HE accompanying article is 
abridged from a paper presented 
280 May 23 at the general meeting of 
+ the American Iron and Steel institute 
26¢ in New York. The author, J. C. Whet- 
vg zel, is assistant to vice president, 
4( “a American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh 
Tr 220 TA 
7 
w 200 Ry 
a BY mills. Connections and joints in 
= 880 my ; ™ light-weight construction become 
Oo + Fig. 2— Tensile more involved with more general re- 
WY 60 yy propertses of cold sort to welding. Exposed or unpro- 
aw AW worked high- tected parts must have increased cor- 
. F 40 errenpen -<cltpecoctel rosion resistance or the life of the 
a8 mium-nickel statn- lighter sections may be too shoft 
to STRAIN HARDENING less steel ‘ 4 g 
4 (20 OF Increased efficiency is not the only 
ra /) 18-8 STAINLESS STEEL Strip accomplishment possible with use of 
2 /001f BY high-strength steels. New designs 
0 Corp ROLLING a afford opportunity for introduction of 
o 80 z new and striking features. Promi- 
- a nent examples are in evidence in the 
60 60.8. construction of modern passenger 
é = carrying equipment whereby stream- 
40 oy = lining, greater passenger comfort, 
vs Nach, Pe silent operation, decreased shock Te- 
é g sistance by use of various cushioning 
Oo — ” devices, and articulated cars and 
O 10 20 30 40 S50 60 70 80 90 1/00 trains are developed to a satisfactory 
Reouction (%) 
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degree. Other developments await 
future programs for building new 
equipment. 

Steels have advantages of a high 
modulus of elasticity—28,000,000 to 
30,000,000 pounds per square inch, 
stability at high temperatures, good 
strength at very low temperatures, 
reliability under ordinary corrosive 
conditions and good performance un- 
der repeated stress, which fortunate- 
ly make them more generally adapt- 
able than many of the nonferrous 
metals. Obviously, steels for weight 
reduction must have greater strength 





Table : 


General Range of Elements 


In Low Alloy Steels 


Per cent 


Carbon.... > aoe Rwihees 0.10— 0.40 
Manganese... eifanteses an eatg 0.20— 1.70 
Phosphorus.......  Soaihe «fees 0.01— 0.20 
Suiphur...... Jia a 4a ee oe ‘ 0.05 max. 

Silicon. ... . “a eee + 0.00 1.00 
Copper.... ‘ahs : ; 0.01— 1.40 
PRICEOE 66 d'5 v6 ss ee ae ‘ 0.00— 3.50 
Chromium... hin ee : 0.00—12.00 
Molybdenum... Paige ce oot 0.00— 0.40 
WAMMURMO. or. fick oreo oss . . 0.00— 0.20 





as ordinarily indicated by their ten- 
sile properties, especially a higher 
yield point or elastic limit, thus in- 
troducing the common term “high 
tensile’’ steels. 

Just as important, in fact fre- 
quently more so, are impact strength, 
showing resistance to sudden blows, 
and fatigue or endurance strength, 
representing resistance to repeated 
stressing. Ductility must be sufficient 
for the required forming. Welding 
properties must be good. Atmos- 
pheric corrosion resistance and, in a 
few cases, resistance to other corro- 
sive action must be high. In addi- 
tion, the steel must also be available 
at a price which will make the com- 
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some instances, will not materially such equipment and for various other 


increase cost of the structure. 
Having indicated general require- 
ments for a modern weight-reducing 
steel, we may risk some generaliza- 
tions upon detailed properties and 
possibilities offered by the accumu- 
lated knowledge of metallurgists. 
There is one remarkable steel, the 
18 per cent chromium-8 per cent 
nickel austentic stainless steel, which 
after cold working affords such high 
strength combined with ductility, 
that it is outstanding in its field. If 
this steel could be produced for a 
few cents a pound, the weight reduc- 
tion problem would not be so com- 
plex. For the utmost in weight re- 
duction, especially in certain rapid 
transit fields and in aircraft, it stands 
as a model of excellence. The large 
and important sphere of usefulness 
of this steel, however, is limited to 
some extent by its cost, but the re- 
sulting cost of a structure may prove 
economical when all factors are con- 
sidered. Since metallurgy, engineer- 
ing and economics combine to dictate 
a differentiation of cases, this mate- 
rial does not represent the solution 


applications, a wide range of possi- 
bilities must be reviewed. 


Before considering physical prop 








Table II 
Silico-Manganese High 
Strength Steels 


Chemical Composition 


Medium or 

ntermediate Struct 

manganese, silicon, 

Per cent Per cent 
Carbon.. 0.15—0.35 0.20—0.40 
Manganese 0.90—1.70 0.40—0.80 
Phosphorus . 0.04 max 0.04 max 
Sulphur 0.05 max 0.05 max 
Silicon . 0.10—0.30 0.20 min 
Copper . 0.01 0.25 0.01i—O0.25 
Molybdenum . 0.00—0. 40 
Vanadium... . 0.00—0. 20 
Maximum Physical Properties 

Yield point (p. s. i 55,000 $5,000 
Tensile strength (p.s.i 90,000 90,000 
Elongation (% in 2 in.) 20 18 
Izod, impact (ft.-lb 40 
Endurance limit (p.s £0,000 








erties desired for general light-weight 
construction, the extraordinary prop- 
erties of cold-worked 18-8 austenitic 














pleted structure a _ profitable and of all problems. A case in point is the 
self-liquidating investment, or in freight car. In considering steels fur steel should be indicated. Tensile 
Table III 
. ” . 
Low-Chromium Alloy Steels for Weight Reduction 
Chemical Composition 
Chromium-— Chromium 
copper copper Chromiurt 
Chromium-— silicon licon- manganese Cl I m 
Chromium, copper, phosphorus, nickel, silicon, vanadium, 
per cent per cent per cent yer cent per cent per cent 
Carbon.. 0.05—0.15 0.30 max 0.10 0.15 0. 20—0. 30 0.15—0. 25 
Manganese. 0.30—0.50 0.70—1.00 0.10—0.30 0.55—0.75 0.90—1.50 0.50—0. 80 
Phosphorus ; - 0.03 max. 0.05 max. 0.10—0. 20 0.05 max 0.04 max 0.04 max 
Sulphur. j ; 0.05 max. 0.05 max. 0.05 max 0.05 max 0.05 max 0.05 max 
Silicon. 0.25 0.20 max. 0.50—1.00 0.00—0.45 0.60—0.95 
Copper 0.25—0.50 0.30—0.50 0.01—0.50 
EME OREN ie OO a GR its he Sa Sets a) a tarehe’balnts : it Gree 0.25—0.45 oa 
Chromium.... 5.00—12.00 0.70—1.10 0.50—1. 50 0.05—0.90 0.30—0.70 0.80—1.10 
Molybdenum. . Present 
Vanadium : We 0.10—0. 20 
Physical Properties 
wiee pomt (p.-s..1)....... 35—100,000 46,000 50—60,000 80,000 60—70,000 55—80,000 
Tensile strength (p. s. i.). a ta 65—125,000 74—85,000 65—75,000 80—90,000 85—95.000 85—100,000 
Elongation (% in 2 in.).... : 35—20 17 27—22 14 25—20 20—15 
Izod impact (ft.-lb.)........ : } 80 60 32 
Endurance limit (p. s. i.) Re oe 45,000 45—50,000 
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Fig. 4—Chromium-copper-silicon-phosphorus steel (left), copper steel (center), 
and plain steel (right), after exposure to industrial atmosphere for three years 


strengths of 150,000 pounds per 
square inch or more may be obtained 
by cold working the steel and at the 
same time a tensile ductility may be 
maintained of not less than 20 per 
cent. It may be adjusted to any de- 
sired strength by varying the amount 
of cold work. Cost of fabricating very 
light sections in some forms of con- 
struction is frequently high, but the 
resulting cost of a structure may 
conceivably prove economical when 
all factors are considered. Connec- 
tions are more difficult, especially if 
very light and fairly heavy sections 
must be joined. The variation in 
tensile properties of 18-8 strip pro- 
duced by various percentages of cold 
reduction may be noted in Fig. 2. 


Minimum Properties Specified 


The economic balance for numer- 
ous weight-saving applications in- 
volving large tonnages may be met 
by a steel of the following minimum 
physical requirements: 


Yield point, Ibs./sq. in. 50,000 
Tensile strength, Ibs./sq. in. 65,000 
Elongation, per cent 22 
izod impact, foot-pounds 40 
Endurance limit, Ibs./sq. in, £0,000 


With the wide range of steels 
available, it is risky to generalize 
upon properties representing the best 
economic balance. It is also clear 
that these or any other properties 
will not remain the best for a long 
period. This is encouraging for the 
steel industry, suggesting that a few 
decades from now it will be necessary 
to rebuild again on the basis of bet- 
ter and more economical steels. The 
manner in which the demand for low- 
alloy strong steels for light-weight 
construction has been met may be 
noted in Tables I to IV. 

The 18-8 chromium-nickel stainless 
steel is outstanding with respect to 
corrosion § resistance. Atmospheric 
corrosion tests extending over a long 
period of years indicate that this 
steel, if properly treated, will not cor- 
rode appreciably for many centuries. 

The lower cost applications demand 
a steel which will afford approximate- 
ly the same life for light-weight con- 
struction as for conventional heavier 
construction. It appears that a steel 
for light-weight construction must 
resist atmospheric corrosion at least 
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four times as well as plain steel. 
Steels having such corrosion resist- 
ance may be used with confidence 
that the light-weight structure will 
resist the elements equally as well 
as, if not better than, a much heavier 
structure built of plain steel. 

In evaluating corrosion resistance 
of steels, it is essential that they be 
exposed under conditions as nearly 
identical as possible to those encoun- 
tered in service. It is not possible 
to change conditions of exposure in 
the interest of accelerating the test 
without the possibility of changing 
the entire trend of results. It is un- 
fortunate that this is the case as 
many years are required under 
normal atmospheric exposure to de- 
termine corrosion resistance of a steel 
under such conditions. The number 
of possible alloy steel combinations is 
enormous but fundamental and eco- 
nomie considerations furnish prac- 
tical limitations. 

Evidence is available in files of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, and elsewhere, demonstrating 
the increased corrosion resistance of 
copper-bearing iron and steel in at- 
mosphere with an average life of two 
to three times that of plain mild 
steel. Evidence also has been pre- 
sented upon the superior corrosion 
resistance of chromium-copper-sili- 
con-phosphorus steels. The latter will 
give an atmospheric life four to six 





times that of good mild steel. Results 
of exposure of a steel of this type to 
an industrial atmosphere for several 
years are expressed graphically in 
rag. 3. This evidence establishes 
even more resistance for this steé] 
than for certain plain irons and steels 
in wide use. Typical test specimens 
of plain steel, copper steel and the 
more resistant steel are presented as 
Fig. 4. The oxide of the chromium- 
copper-silicon-phosphorus _ steel is 
dense, hard and unusually resistant. 
Molybdenum and nickel in some 
steels may also give added corrosion 
resistance, the former especially un- 
der strongly acid conditions. 


Steel Elements and Treatments 


Effects of specific elements upon 
properties of steel are fairly wel! 
known and it is possible to general- 
ize upon additions which might be 
made to obtain desired properties. 
However, the combined effects of 
various elements are less clear, es- 
pecially when several are utilized in 
the same steel. In the latter case 
there is nothing to take the place of 
making the steels and determining 
the actual properties by an extensive 
testing program. An element in com- 
bination with one or more other ele- 
ments frequently will show proper- 
ties decidedly at variance with prop- 
erties exhibited by the single element. 

Carbon has been the element com- 
monly used to obtain hardness and 
strength. By suitable treatment of 
the higher carbon steels, a wide range 
of strength, including very high 
strength, is available. Manganese 
and silicon are other common ele- 
ments in steel which alone or in 
combination may be used to obtain 
greater strength. Molybdenum and 
vanadium also have been added to 
manganese steels. In the plain car- 
bon, manganese and silicon steels, it 
is difficult to obtain the ductility re- 
quired in fabricating for many 
weight-reducing applications and in 
some instances impact strength is not 
as high as might be desired. Carbon, 
manganese and silicon are elements 





Table IV 


Copper, Nickel and Vanadium Low-Alloy Steels 


Chemical Composition 


Copper 

nickel, 

per cent 
Carbon , ; 0.05—0. 20 
Manganese 0.20—0.70 
Phosphorus awe 


Sulphur 

Silicon nike! 

Copper 0.35 1.00 
Nickel 0.75—2.00 


Chromium 
Molybdenum 


Vanadium 


Yield point (p. s. .i.) : 40—75,000 
Tensile strength (p. s. i.)...... 55—90,000 
Elongation (% in 2 in.) 7 35—30 


Izod, impact (ft.-Ib.)...... 
Endurance limit (p. s. i.).... 


Physical Properties 


Copper 
nickel 
molybdenum, Nickel, Vanadium, 
per cent per cent per cent 
0.05—0.25 0.05—0.35 0.10—0.30 
0.40—0.70 0.40—1.00 0.40—0. 80 
0.04 max. Re er ee 
eo) 
Riva wean ‘ 0.30 
0.40—1.40 2.00 
0.20—0.75 2.00—3.50 
0.10—0.15 Tee 
poe 0.10—0. 20 
60—70,000 50—60,000 40—50,000 
75—90,000 85—100,000 65—75,000 
25—18 25—20 30—20 
Pe PS oe ee 
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which, under most conditions, and in 
the proportions in question, do not 
tend to increase corrosion resistance. 

Chromium is a most useful element 
in imparting strength and corrosion 


resistance. If used to the extent of 
about 12 per cent or more in the 


right proportion with carbon, it af- 
fords the stainless and heat-resisting 
series of steels. The plain chromium- 
carbon steels are possibilities. In 
absence of other elements combining 
to give corrosion resistance, it is 
necessary to use chromium to the 
extent of about 12 per cent, thus 
placing it in the stainless class and 
also making it an expensive steel, 
which may not meet the economic 
requirements. 

Copper is useful in imparting cor- 
rosion resistance and may increase 
strength slightly. In combination 
with phosphorus, corrosion resistance 
is accentuated and by proper balanc- 
ing of other elements the effect of 
phosphorus upon physical properties 
is altered materially. Copper in com- 
bination with chromium has been 
utilized abroad in high-strength high- 
carbon steels for some time but with- 
out claim of additional corrosion re- 
sistance. Copper and chromium in 
proper combination with phosphorus, 


shortness.”’ 


silicon and other elements afford 
superior corrosion 
Phosphorus in such combinations 
does not introduce undesirable 
Low-alloy steels of this 


resisting 


a 


steel. 


“cold 


have high strength, adequate 


Nickel has commonly been 
to steel for higher strength. The 
cent nickel steel was used 
bridges many years ago In 
bination with chromium and 
proper proportions, nickel 
the extremely useful austenitic 
stainless steel already mentioned 
having maximum strength and 


after cold working. 


Price vs. Weight-Saving 


Economics of alloy additions 


be considered. Many 


weight-saving applications may 
prove economical if the 
steel is too high. Vanadium, tungsten, 
molybdenum, cobalt, nickel, chrom- 
ium and zirconium are the more 
pensive common alloying elements. 
These and many other elements 


used in the low-alloy 


ductility and good welding proper- 


added 


Or 
0.0 


in 


com- 
carbon 
gives 

18-8 
as 


duc 


must 
large 

not 
price of the 


ex- 


are 
steels. 
The required proportion of alloy must 
be considered in calculating costs. 


Table I indicates the genera] range 


of elements included in modern low- 
alloy high-strength or high-tensile 
steels. In Tables II, III and IV the 
common high-strength steels are 
classified according to conventional 
practice, and in the case of the more 
recently developed steels, according 
to important alloy additions. Prop- 
erties of all these steels may be al- 
tered materially by varying carbon 
content with appropriate heat treat- 
ment. Increased carbon with suitable 
treatment confers added strength but 
at the same time decreases ductility 
and corrosion resistance. It is nec- 
essary to establish proper balance be- 
tween the desired properties and the 
results required in fabrication and 
service. 

The medium manganese and struc- 
tural silicon steels covered by Table 
II are high-strength steel used for a 
long time, especially in bridge con 
struction. They are useful low cost 
and strong steels for weight reduc 
tion. They have excellent strength 
but lack the greater ductility of other 
low-alloy steels. They have, roughly, 
corrosion resistance of ordinary steel 
or of copper-bearing steel if this ele- 
ment is added. Certain copper- 
manganese steels were brought forth 
in Germany some years ago. Molyb- 








Table V 


Weight Reduction with High-Strength Steels 











We ight 
Weight of 
of conven 
Ty pe oft light tional 
High equip- equip Weight 
strength ment, ment reduction Per 
Application steel Pounds Pounds Pounds cent 
Railroad Passenger Equipment 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. Co. 
WREDRYE” CIS 6 na ince ss : 18-8 Stainless 218.000 700,000 $82,000 69 
Boston and Maine Railroad 
“Flying Yankee” Train. ir Stainless 213,600 700,000 486,400 69 
Deluxe Coaches. ve Cr-Cu-Si-P & Medium Mr 108,800 145.000 36,200 25 
Suburban Coaches. Pees Cr-Cu- Si. P & Medium Mn 89,300 105,000 15,700 15 
Suburban Coaches (body only) Cr-Cu-Si-P & Medium Mr 60,000 74,800 14,800 2 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R. Co. 
Coaches (3)..... Cr-Cu-Si-P 96,000 165,000 69,000 42 
Chair Cars (2)..... Cr-Cu-Si-P 97,000 170,000 73,000 43 
Observation Car.. Cr-Cu-Si-P 90,000 183,000 93,000 67 
De ah oe ae Cr-Cu-Si-P 111,000 180,000 69.000 38 
Mail and Baggage Car. Wer Cr-Cu-Si-P 85,000 138,000 53,000 39 
_ Train, Total excluding Locomotive...... Cr-Cu-Si-P 768,000 1.336.000 568,000 43 
H. & Hartford R.R. Co. 
Deluxe oe errr Cr-Cu-Si-P & Medium Mr 108,800 145,000 36,200 25 
Norfolk Southern R.R. Co. 
Rail Motor Car Frame....... Cr-Cu-Si-P 41,000 
Illinois Central System* 
eS bo er ee Cr-Cu-Si-P 436,000 1,100,000 664,000 60 
Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad* 
Streamlined Train, 3 Cars...... Cr-Cu-Si-P 301,000 700,000 399,000 57 
Streamlined Train, 4 Cars. Cr-Cu-Si-P 379,000 850,000 $71,000 55 
*Estimated. 
Railroad Freight Equipment 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R. Co. 
Hopper Car, Class N-30.... Cr-Cu-Si-P 31,200 43,000 11,800 27 
Hopper Car, Class N-30A Cu-Ni-Mo & Medium Mn 33,000 43,000 10,000 23 
Hopper Car, Class N-30A. 18-8 Stainless Clad & Cr-Cu-Si-P 33,100 43,000 9,900 23 
Hopper Car, Class N-30A 12 Cr, Cr-Cu-Si-P & Medium Mr 32,900 43,000 10,100 23 
Box Car, Class M-48..... Cr-Cu-Si-P 37,500 46,500 9,000 20 
Box Car, Class M-50... Cr-Cu-Si-P & Medium Mr 34,000 45,000 11,000 32 
Cement Car, Class N-31.. Intermediate Manganes¢ 35,000 $2,000 7,000 17 
Pressed Steel Car nape 
Hopper Car. Cr-Cu-Si-P 30,000 $4,000 14,000 32 
CReseeek & Ohio Railwa ay Co. 
Hopper Car....... ca ere Cr-Cu-Si-P 33,900 $2,500 8,600 25 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Refrigerator Car.......... aa Medium Mr 57,000 68,500 11,500 17 
WIR IREIIES, Gini. ern Metals bcs kid ack e's Cr-Cu-Si-P 34,900 44,100 9,200 27 
Rapid Transit Cars 
Electric Railway Presidents’ Conference Committee 42,000 1 11,000 to 26 to 
EUR SIME SL she pw hae ca os «iow aoa er Cr-Cu-Si-P 31,000 50,000 19,000 38 
$2,000 to 7,000 to 17 t 
Capitol Transit Company. areuad eiereeieaitniees are Cr-Cu-Si-P 35,000 50,000 15,000 30 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co. 
pe cr a SU So 18-8 Stainless 159,900 
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denum or vanadium may be added to 
manganese steels to gain certain ad- 
vantages as indicated also in Table II. 

Selecting chromium for classifying 
a very important group of high- 
strength steels, Table III has been 
prepared, While chromium is im- 
portant, other elements such as cop- 
per, manganese, silicon, phosphorus 
and nickel may be fully as important. 
Many combinations may be obtained 
for these complex low-alloy steels. 
Many have good ductility, consider- 
ing their strength, and some, especi- 
chromium-copper-silicon- 
have excellent cor- 
rosion-_ resistance, These 
chromium alloy include the 
following combinations of elements: 
Chromium; chromium-copper; 
chromium-copper-silicon-phosphorus; 


ally the 
phosphorus steel, 
special 


steels 


chromium copper - silicon - nickel; 
chromium-manganese-silicon; chrom- 
ium-vanadium. 

Additional high-strength steels 
have been developed which do not 
contain chormium. Copper and nickel 
with smaller amounts of moybdenum 
are the important constituents. These 
steels, including the plain nickel and 
vanadium covered’ by 
Table IV The following combina- 
tions are indicated: Copper-nickel; 
copper-nickel-molybdenum; copper- 
molybdenum; nickel; vanadium, 


steels, are 


Applications 


tircra/t—The ultimate in weight re- 
duction is essential for steel aircraft 
construction. While high-chromium 
steels have been applied to some ex- 
tent especially abroad, the ideal ma- 
terial is cold-reduced high tensile 
strength 18-8. Advantages for air- 
craft are manifold and its applica- 
tion has been limited only by the 
development of designs and the steel 
mill facilities available for the pro- 
duction of required gages and widths. 
Structures can be built as light with 
this steel as with other materials and 
where the unit stresses are high, the 
advantage is materially in its favor. 
Its high modulus of elasticity, its re- 
markable corrosion resistance, its 
adaptability to shot or spot welding, 
and its high endurance limit are all 
important advantages, 


Rapid Transit Cars—There has been 
a growing recognition of need for 
better and more efficient equipment 
in the rapid transit field and now new 
developments, upon strong 
light-weight construction, are bear- 
ing fruit. One of the earliest steps in 
this direction involved the use of 
medium manganese side plates in 
subway cars of the New York Rapid 
Transit Co. An outstanding recent 
example is the modern street car 
which has been developed as the re- 
sult of a far-reaching research activ- 
ity carried on by the Electric Rail- 
way Presidents’ Conference commit- 
tee. Specifications adopted require 
use of a high-strength steel and, ac- 
cordingly, a specimen car was con- 


based 
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structed of a steel of this character. 
In addition to weight reduction, the 
car embodies many novel ideas, in- 
cluding a pleasing streamlined ap- 
pearance, rapid acceleration and de- 
celeration, passenger comfort and 
silent operation. Twenty cars follow- 
ing this general design are now being 
constructed for the Capitol Transit 
Co., Washington. Construction of 
several hundred additional cars of 
this general type is now in prospect. 

The exceptional weight reduction 
possibilities of 18-8 make this type 
of material very promising in rapid 
transit car and train construction. 
Elevated lines having structures in- 
capable of supporting heavy trains ot 
ordinary steel are a promising field 
for modern light-weight construction. 
An example is the stainless steel train 
which was constructed for operation 
on the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
elevated lines. 


State Laws Regulate Weights 


Buses, Trucks and Automotive Equip- 
ment—Passenger buses must be as 
light as possible not only for effi- 
cient operation but to conform with 
various” state regulations. Light- 
metal alloys have found application 
in this form of construction. This 
should be an attractive field for 18-8 
because of the extreme lightness re- 
quirements. Much can also be ac- 
complished in this field with the 
lower alloy steels used in proper de- 
signs. 

For trucks of various types, especi- 
ally tank trucks and trailers, low- 
alloy steels are finding wide applica- 
tion. An example of this is the reduc- 
tion in thickness of the sheets for 
tank trucks as follows: 


Weight 
Heads, Shells, reduction, 
gage gage per cent 
Mild steel 10-11 12-14 
High-tensile steel 12-13 14-16 25-30 
Thus important weight savings are 
possible without much _ additional 
cost. 
In the automobile field, stream- 


lining often increases weight to such 
an extent that advantages in lessened 
wind resistance are lost. The answer 
is evidently use of stronger steels 
of low-alloy type in lighter gages. 
Body designs must be modified to 
avoid extreme deep-drawing require- 
ments which can not generally be 
met by higher strength steels. 


Railroad Equipment—Railroad equip- 
ment manufacturers are investigating 
possibilities toward reduction in 
weight, streamlining and otherwise 
modernizing railway passenger equip- 
ment through the adoption of various 
types of high-strength steels, used 
singly and in combination. Under 
certain conditions, and as a means 
of effecting still greater efficiency and 
comfort combined with speed and 
safety, trains of this character are 
likely to supersede the familiar type 
of train now in use, and the construc- 
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tion of many such trains is assured. 

Pioneering in this field was first 
undertaken by the Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co. through the use of 18-8. 
Other equipment manufacturers have 
adopted high-strength low-alloy 
steels in somewhat different designs 
and using different means of fabrica- 
tion to produce trains of this new 
modern type. Luxurious light-weight 
passenger coaches are being con- 
structed of low-alloy steel. 


Pay Load Succeeds Dead Load 


Freight cars offer greatest oppor- 
tunity for weight reduction and the 
one economically most significant. 
Replacement of dead load with pay 
load is profitable self-liquidating. For 
this, relatively low cost low-alloy 
steels are indicated. Corrosion re- 
sistance is an important requirement 
if the investement is to be liquidated 
before rebuilding is necessary. Dur- 
ing the last two years much progress 
has been made in the weight reduc- 
tion of freight cars. For car rebuild- 
ing and other programs, car parts 
manufacturers are supplying paneled 
and corrugated sides and ends, floor 
sheets, hopper doors and roofs fabri- 
eated of high-strength steel. 

Substantially all car building com- 
panies, car accessory manufacturers 
and railroads are trying to determine 
the most economical dead load weight 
and have contributed much to the 
weight reduction problem. This de- 
velopment should afford much ton- 
nage to the steel industry over a pe- 
riod of years and is gratifying in 
view of the continued drop in freight 
and, to a less extent, passenger car 
construction over the last 20 or 30 
years. 

Building Construction—For factory 
and mill construction, a general re- 
duction in weight of equipment such 
as cranes, which must be supported by 
the structural members, offers oppor- 
tunity for savings. Dead weight in 
roofs, trusses and other members can 
be reduced with economy. Increased 
corrosion resistance of some of the 
lower-alloy high-strength steels is an 
attractive feature on sheathing and 
roofing materials. 


Marine—Efforts have been made to 
find stronger steels suitable for ma- 
rine application that will permit ship 
construction developments, enabling 
the ship owner to operate more profit- 
ably. Low-alloy high-strength steels 
with more general use of welding 
offer means of weight saving for the 
main strength members of the hull 
and similar parts. Increased fire re- 
sistance is a strong argument for the 
use of steel in partitions. The strong- 


er steels permit such construction 
without appreciable increase’ in 
weight. Stainless steel finds applica- 


tion for deck houses and parts sub- 


jected to severe corrosion. 
Other Applications—Many important 
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T IS natural that a subject which 
emphasizes the importance of 
economics in relation to replace- 

ments and obsolescence should be of 
interest, because no other industry 
has torn itself down and rebuilt itself 
to a greater extent than the steel in- 
dustry. This is apparent when we 
think of the present size of iron and 
steel producing units and how they 
have grown through successive gen- 
erations, from blast furnaces of 5 
and 25 tons capacity to modern blast 
furnaces of 1000 to 1500 tons; from 


open-hearth furnaces with 1 tons 


capacity in 1886 to modern open 
hearths with 150 tons capacity or 
more. Each time there was a sub- 
stantial increase in capacity, it 
meant, in general, a complete re- 
placement of the unit. Many men 
working in our steel plants today 
have seen complete rebuilding of 
their department as often as three 
times in 30 to 40 years. 


Conditions Affecting Profit 


Economies is defined as the science 
which investigates conditions affect- 
ing production, distribution and con- 
sumption of wealth. In this discus- 
sion it may be defined as a study of 
conditions which affect the probable 
profit which may accrue from certain 
expenditures intended to improve the 
earning capacity of a _ steel mill. 
Such studies will usually take the 
form—‘‘Shall the replacement be 
made?’’—‘‘Shall it be done now?’’— 
“Shall it be done this way?” 

Obsolescence may be defined as the 
loss in service value due to dimi- 
nished earning capacity caused by 
advancement in the art or changes in 
market conditions which demand a 
quality of product beyond ability of 
the unit, or demand a quantity great- 
er than can be produced, or less than 
is economical. This process may bea 
gradual one, the unit becoming less 
valuable by a small amount each 
year, or it may become obsolete over 
night. As soon as someone makes 
a radical change in size, or otherwise 
improves a producing unit, all other 
such units not as efficient must be 
considered obsolete. 

A logical discussion can be laid out 
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BY D. M. PETTY 
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on the basis of what causes a replace- 
ment to be made, These causes can 
be grouped into four general divi- 
sions. 

1. A unit may be replaced because 
it is worn out. This classification cov- 
ers all types of furnaces, machinery, 
buildings and even foundations, be- 
cause by their use their component 
parts become worn and they are af- 
fected by atmospheric conditions, 
which cause deterioration-—rapid or 


slow, but always in some form. Re- 
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pairs, of course, tend to retard this 
gradual wearing out, which is quite 
frequently called depreciation. The ac- 
counting profession has set up elabo- 
rate systems for accumulating re- 
serves to cover depreciation so that 
when the unit is finally retired from 
service its value may be removed 
from the books without loss. Units 
which depreciate rather rapidly and 
which are replaced several times in 
one year, or even once in two or 
three years, are frequently covered 
by what is known as a rebuilding 
fund rather than a depreciation re- 
serve. In these cases it often occurs 
that at the end of ten years, the unit, 
having been rebuilt many times, has 
been improved here and there, and 
so far as results are concerned may 
be a somewhat better unit than when 
originally built. In spite of this, 
however, there has been a certain 
depreciation of other parts which are 
not so easily improved without re- 
placing the entire unit. 

We have other units which, while 
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not badly worn, except for some one 
or two parts, are finally renewed be- 
cause of failure of one of these parts, 
making it necessary to renew not 
only that part, but also many other 
parts, Repairs to such a unit usually 
are made in such a manner that de- 
fects in materials or design are cor- 
rected and that a _ failure of the 
same kind is not to be expected in 
the future, 

Replacements under this classifica- 
tion may be considered as caused by 
depreciation rather than by obsoles- 
cence, but when the time comes when 
repairs are needed to so many parts 
that a replacement should be made, 
all the information gathered in the 
operation and maintenance of the 
unit should be utilized so that the 
replacing unit is better than its pre- 
decessor. 


Keeping Pace with Consumers 


2. A unit may be replaced because it 
is not producing a satisfactory prod- 
uct from a consumer point of view. 
This classification may be subdivided 
into two parts: 


(a). Where the unit does not pro- 
duce as satisfactory a product as it 
did when originally installed. It may 
sometimes occur that the unit may 
be diverted to other lines of work 
and yield several additional years of 
service. Nevertheless, if the market 
is to be supplied with the product 
of such a unit, a new unit must be 
installed. 

(b). Where the unit still produces 
as good a product as when originally 
installed, but where demands of the 
market have materially increased 
since the original installation, and 
the unit is not able to meet increased 
requirements, it then becomes a mat- 
ter of deciding whether the new unit 
shall be installed to meet current 
market requirements or whether con- 
siderable greater refinements shall be 
included to satisfy not only immedi- 
ate demands, but also to anticipate 
possible additional requirements. 
That action may have the effect of at- 
tracting additional customers for this 
particular unit, thereby increasing its 


saleable output. That very condition 
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may make it apparent that a unit 
of greater capacity is desirable. A 
careful survey must be made to de 
termine the probable future market 
for these products to avoid the possi- 
bility of installing a unit and finding, 
shortly, that the market for its prod- 
ucts has disappeared. 

When a new unit is installed which 
is capable of producing a somewhat 
better product than is currently on 
the market and which users of such 
product can and will absorb to their 
advantage, the obsolescence of all the 
other units producing the same prod 
uct whether they are in that plant or 
competing plants is immediately ad 
vanced. 

Accelerating obsolescence in all 
other units may or may not be good 
economics, depending upon such fac 
tors as increasing the number of po- 
tential customers by virtue of a bet 
ter product and by entering into an 
entirely new field hitherto not in 
vaded by this particular product. 


Excessive Production Costs 


3. A unit may be replaced because 
cost of production on this unit is high, 
and therefore the profits, by virtue of 
its operation, too low. This may be 
caused by many factors which a new 
unit might correct, such as excessive 
cost of repairs because the unit is too 
light for its work, or where its parts 
are worn to a point where the replace- 
ment might properly be put in the first 
classification. Labor costs for operating 
the unit may be excessively high. 
which may be caused by an attempt to 
get out greater production than that 
for which the unit was designed, there- 
by necessitating additional men _ in 
greater proportion than the increased 
production. Man-hours remaining sta- 
tionary, increased cost may be due to 
a general increase in rates paid to 
operators. Man-hours may be increased 
materially to improve the quality of 
the product and to make it meet de- 
mands of the trade. The economy of 
the unit, as related to its fuel, power 
or raw material consumption may be 
low. This low efficiency may be due 
to an inherently poor original design 
or to gradual wear and tear of all or 
certain parts of the equipment. 

High cost of production may be 
caused by material increase in cost 
of raw materials. This increase, in 
turn, may be caused by exhaustion of 
local supply, thereby necessitating 
bringing materials from more distant 
points; or jt may be caused by increase 
in freight rates, even to the point 
where raw material originally used is 
dropped and something else substitut- 
ed, such as oil for coal, electricity for 
gas, etc. A change in the social laws 
may require extra men or unusually 
high expenditures for supplementary 
equipment. Necessary safeguards 
against accidents may become such an 
expense as to force replacement. 

When making a replacement, due to 
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high cost of production on the exist- 
ing unit, there always is a tendency 
to install a unit of greater capacity be- 
cause, generally speaking, a greater 
output means lower unit cost. 

4. A unit may be replaced because 
more capacity is desired. The first 
consideration in this case is, shall ad- 
ditional units be added to equipment 
already in service, or, shall some of 
the existing units be removed and 
larger ones installed? Where quality 
is not adversely affected by increase 
in size of the unit, or where seasonal 
fluctuations in demand are not ex- 
cessive, the larger unit almost uni- 
versally will be more efficient and 
show lower operating costs per unit 
ot production. Where the total number 
of units is limited, substituting one 
large unit for a number of small units 
might leave the department inflexibie 
as to tonnage during dull _ periods, 
especially if several grades of a prod- 
uct are required to meet market con- 
ditions. 

In reaching a conclusion on this 
point, the reduction in operating and 
maintenance costs of the larger unit 
must not be overlooked. In the past, 
the trend of the steel industry has 
been definitely toward larger units. 
Whether this trend will carry on to 
still larger units remains to be seen, 
but lessons of the past few years will 
enable managers and engineers more 
accurately to arrive at the correct so- 
lution of this question for their par- 
ticular plant. 


Two Views of Depreciation 


It is evident that there is a close re- 
lationship between depreciation and 
obsolescence and that either one must 
include the other. That is, if a high 
depreciation rate is set, a replacing 
fund may be set up before the unit has 
become obsolete, which is another way 
of saying that the unit will wear out 
before it becomes obsolete. There has 
been much discussion as to how the 
remaining part of the original cost 
shall be disposed of when a unit is to 
be replaced because it has become ob- 
solete. One school of thought would 
add this undepreciated remainder to 
the cost of the new unit. Another 
school insists that this undepreciated 
remainder is a loss and must be so 
considered and charged off at once; 
that it is unsound economics to charge 
against the new unit anything which 
pertains to the old. This latter policy 
would appear more sound than the 
former, because it prevents building up 
a capital structure not supported by 
real values appearing in plant and 
equipment, 

It would appear that it is rather im- 
probable that the correct depreciation 
rate can be set at the start of opera- 
tions of each unit, even in a small 
plant. Therefore, some average figure 
should be set up for the entire plant 
to provide a depreciation reserve so 
that some units will be depreciated 
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before they actually go out of service, 
while others will be taken out of serv- 
ice before they are depreciated to their 
scrap value, the remainder being 
charged to this reserve at once. 

The economics of replacing obsolete 
equipment, that is, equipment which 
fails to measure up to present day 
standards of efficiency, is more a mat- 
ter of management than of accounting, 
and it may prove to be better busi- 
ness to scrap an entire plant and re- 
place it with a modern one, if improve- 
ments in the art have been so rapid 
that the decreased manufacturing cost 
in the new unit will earn greater pro- 
fits than the old plant even with its 
considerably less capital charge. 
Capital charges in this case include 
interest, taxes, depreciation and/or ob- 
solescence. 


Obsolete Plant Often Profitless 


From a management point of view, 
it may be utterly impossible to keep 
an obsolete plant in operation. This 
may be caused by such factors as: (1) 
Decreased seiling prices, caused by 
competition, which may be lower than 
the manufacturing costs in an obsolete 
plant. Here it is obvious that no profit 
can be earned; (2) the quality of the 
product offered by competitors with 
modern plants may make it impossible 
to sell the product of an obsolete plant, 
which certainly means that no profit 
can be earned on the old plant; (3) 
the difference in manufacturing costs 
between the modern plant and the ob- 
solete plant may be such as to make 
the new investment even better than 
the original investment, the selling 
price having remained the same. This 
theory may be reduced to a general 
mathematical formula: 


Cn = unit cost of production for the 
new unit. 
Co = unit cost of production for the 


old unit. 

Pn = annua! production capacity of 
new unit. 

Po = annual production capacity of 
old unit. 

kK = per cent of time new unit will 
average in operation over its life. 

D = per cent of depreciation for new 
unit. 

O = per cent of obsolescence for new 


unit. 


Z = total profit per unit of produc- 
tion on new unit. 

A = total cost of new unit. 

M = cost of money in annual per- 


centage. 


| (Co — Cn) Po + (Pn — Po)Z| K 
[(the greater of AD or AO) + 
AM] + Ax 100 = per cent profit. 


In applying this theory or formula 
to a steel plant, one factor must never 
be overlooked—it is futile to enlarge 
any one unit to such an extent that 
it is entirely out of step in producing 
capacity or in speed of production to 
those units just ahead which supply 
its incoming material, or in compari- 
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son with succeeding departments 
which take its output. Continuous flow 
of steel through the plant must not 
be interrupted. Of course, this does 
not mean that improvements in a unit 
which affect costs and quality only can- 
not be made without a corresponding 
change in the preceding and succeed 
ing units, because it is logical to im- 
prove the weakest link in the chain of 
production rather than rebuild the en 
tire chain, so long as the capacity of 
the unit is sufficient. 

Inspection of this formula reveals 
one obvious fact—the first part of the 
equation, that is, the savings per unit 
multiplied by the annual capacity of 
the old unit plus the increased annual 
capacity of the new unit multiplied by 
total profit per unit and all by the 
load factor, must be greater than the 
other factors which are to be subtract- 
ed, otherwise there can be no profit. 

[ (Co Cn) Po + (Pn Po)Z] 

The two factors, old unit cost and 
new unit cost, are usually rather easy 
to determine and the difference be- 
tween these two unit costs will be fair- 
ly constant. Increase in the cost of 
raw materials will affect both factors 
alike except that, generally speaking, 
a new unit usually has a better prac- 
tice percentage than the older unit, 
which will tend to increase the differ- 
ence in cost with a rise in raw mate- 
rial cost. In the matter of labor, as 
a general proposit:on, new processes 
or new machinery involve less labor 
per unit of production; therefore, as 
the cost of labor in general increases, 
the difference in unit cost will be 
greater and in favor of the new unit, 

Producing capacity of the new unit 
is a matter of design and must be 
determined in advance by a careful 
study of the market trend. Ordinarily, 
unless the market trend is upward ana 
a greater volume of business is expect: 
ed, a new unit should not be consid- 
ered, and certainly will not be con 
sidered if the market trend is down- 


ward, 
The Factor K 


The most uncertain quantity in the 
formula is the load factor A. This 
represents the average percentage of 
time the new unit will operate at full 
load each year during its life. Manage- 
ment must examine the market trend 
to determine both what the past ex- 
perience has been, and something 
about the future, not only with refer- 
ence to the present outlets but also as 
to the possible additional outlets for 
the product, such as how much wider 
will be the distribution of the particu- 
lar product if its selling price can be 
reduced or its quality improved. A 
condition which may materially affect 
this factor is change in buying habits 
of the public or a change in style of 
the product. If the product is a staple 
commodity, such as pig iron, the prob- 
ability of great change in demands of 
the buying public is considerably less 
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than if the product is one which is 
subject to frequent style changes. In 
some cases, the product may be only 
an adjunct to the principal commodity, 
so far as the ultimate sale is concerned. 

Seasonal demands sometimes can be 
met by operating manufacturing 
processes at a more or less continuous 
rate throughout the year and storing 
surplus production during slack sales 
months to meet the rush demand at 
other seasons of the year. Whether it 
is better policy to operate at a steady 
annual rate and store against the rus 
season or to install equipment suffi- 
cient to meet rush season demands and 
shut down this particular unit during 
the dull season, is one which can be 
answered only after a detailed study of 
the product, A factor which must not 
be overlooked, however, is that labor 
should be given as regular employ- 
ment as possible. 


Trend Is Upward 


The general trend of consumption of 
iron and steel products has been up- 
ward for many years. The consumption 
of a particular steel product always 
will show a rapid rise shortly after 
its introduction, followed by a period 
of leveling off and occasionally fol- 
lowed by a period of declining con- 
sumption. The long-term load factor 
K of a finishing unit always will be 
lower than that of primary depart- 
ments such as the blast furnace and 
open hearth or than the service depart- 
ments which inc!ude transportation, 
electric power, steam and water. As 
demand for one finished product de- 
creases, another may increase to such 
an extent that demand on the open 
hearth for steel ingots may be the 
same, and demand on service depart- 
ments even greater because of the 
more highly finished nature of the 
product. 

For instance, energy required for 
rolling and finishing one ton of a 
light product like thin sheets is much 
more than that required for such prod- 
ucts as heavy structural shapes. 


Factors AD and AO 


The second and third, or subtractive 
parts of the equation, also must be 
carefully studied. The item A, which 
not only enters into the subtractive 
portion but is also the divisor when 
determining the percentage of annual 
profit, varies from time to time. Dur- 
ing a period of high construction costs, 
certain improvements will not be 
profitable, but with a material decrease 
in the cost of various items which 
enter into a construction program, the 
same improvement might become 
profitable. 

The item AD, which is depreciation, 
may be calculated from the probable 
life of the machine or equipment in 
question, and, in general, the depre- 
ciation factor should be sufficient to 
set up a depreciation allowance equal 
to the cost of the unit less its scrap 
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value at the time it becomes so worn 
that it is no longer efficient. This is 
a proper charge to jnclude in operat- 
ing cost, because it is merely a process 
of transferring a portion of the orig- 
inal cost of the equipment into 
its product which is sold. A careful 
engineering survey of the unit ordin- 
arily will reveal a figure which will be 
proper to cover this wearing out pro- 
cess, If conditions change, it may 
be necessary to either increase or de- 
crease this figure to provide the proper 
depreciation reserve. Sufficient funds 
then will have been provided to pre- 
vent a loss when the unit has been 
worn out and must be retired. 


Earning Capacity Counts 


The factor AO is not subject to the 
same mathematical calculations as AD 
because obsolescence is not a matter 
of wearing out, but rather a matter 
of earning capacity. This may be at- 
fected by the demand for the product 
of a unit decreasing because its cost 
is so great it cannot be sold or be- 
cause the public no longer desires such 
a product, or for many other reasons, 
none of which, however, may be con- 
nected with the wearing out of the 
unit. Generally speaking, in the 
earliest stages of development of anv 
new process, obsolescence on equip- 
ment will be high because the operator 
of the equipment will invent improve- 
ments which will tend to lower cost 
or improve quality of the product to 
such an extent that the original equip- 
ment is no longer commercially usable. 
Therefore, in general, changes in equip- 
ment, where the processes are relative- 
ly new, should be delayed as long as 
possible to take advantage of the latest 
improvements, of course, never delay- 
ing such a change to the point where 
the losses are too great or where lack 
of quality in the product might result 
in loss of its market. Generally, it is 
also true that during early stages of 
development of a process market de- 
mands are growing so that additional 
equipment of more modern design fre- 
quently can be added without scrap- 
ping the original equipment. 

It should be noted that these two 
factors AD and AO are not to be added, 
but set up independent of each other; 
for example, depreciation should be 
set to provide against wear and tear 
only and obsolescence should be set 
to provide against loss of service value. 
The latter is a matter of judgment and 
if it is the larger, the former does 
not count since the unit will be re- 
placed before it wears out, assuming 
that judgment of the management was 
correct in setting the obsolescence rate. 


The Factor AM 


The remaining subtracti’e item in 
the equation, AM, the cost of capital 
with which to make improvements, is 
one which must be surveyed carefully 
and it may frequéntly happen that an 
improvement cannot be justified at 
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one time due to the high cost of money 
and may be entirely feasible at some 
later time when the cost of money has 
decreased. 

If there is a large cash surplus on 
hand, on which a very small return 
can be earned in the money markets, 
certain improvements may be made 
with much more certainty than if 
funds are scarce and must be borrowed. 
In general there are few avenues of 
investment for surplus funds better 
than in needed improvements that 
stand the test of “Shall it be done?” 
“Shall it be done this way?” and 
“Should it be done now?” 

In surveying this general problem, 
there are several rather obvious con 
clusions: 

1. Improvements in service depart- 
ments can be made on a lower net 
return than in manufacturing depart- 
ments, because in general their load 
factor is higher and their obsoles- 
cence factor lower. 

2. Since primary departments 
blast furnace, open hearth, bessemer 
and electric furnace—have a higher 
load factor than finishing depart- 
ments, improvements here can be 
made with better assurance that they 
will be used than is the case with 
finishing departments. 

3. It becomes necessary to make 
improvements in certain finishing de- 
partments when they cannot meet 
competition of other producers or 
when they cannot meet the demands 
for quality from customers, whether 
the return on the investment is all 
that is desired or not, For this rea- 
son, investments in finishing depart- 
ments will always be a greater risk 
than in the primary and service de- 
partments. 


Postponing Obsolescence 


Obsolescence to some extent can be 
postponed by improving component 
parts of equipment. For instance, 
cylinders and pistons may be re- 
placed with new ones of improved de- 
signs or valve gear may be changed 
on existing gas or steam engines, ma- 
terially improving operation. 

Supplementary roll stands may be 
added to existing mills or a steam en- 
gine may be replaced by electric mo- 
tors as the main drive, control appar- 
atus can frequently be applied to 
existing electric motors to improve 
performance or increase the speed of 
the mill to increase production or 
improve quality by reducing the tem- 
perature drop between entering and 
finishing passes. 

Equipment for controlling the rate 
of cooling of the finished product may 
be added to existing hot-beds to im- 
prove quality of the finished product. 
Welding has made possible changes 
to, as well as facilitating mainten- 
ance of, equipment which were 
formerly virtually impossible. 

In the foregoing discussion, proc- 
esses and equipment have been -con- 
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sidered without regard to patents, 
but in many cases the patent situa- 
tion cannot be ignored. For instance, 
selling price of a product covered by 
a patent may be maintained at a 
relatively high figure. At expiration 
of the patent, the selling price may 
possibly be materially reduced, and 
this reduction may expand the mar- 
ket it such an extent as to make this 
an even more attractive field. On the 
other hand, it may take away busi- 
ness from a competing product to 
such an extent that its production is 
no longer profitable and equipment 
for its production obsolete. 

It is true that if a process or a 
piece of equipment is covered by a 
fundamental patent, obsolescence 
ean be held within certain limits dur- 
ing life of the patent and additional 
protection against obsolescence fre- 
quently can be obtained by applica- 
tion of improvement patents. How- 
ever, it is dangerous economics to 
depend entirely upon patent protec- 
tion for holding a market for any 
given commodity because the greater 
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ARC WELDED 55-FOOT BUBBLE 
TOWER, under construction at Maurer, 
N.J., for the Barber Asphalt Co., when 
in service at 650 degrees Fahr. grows 
2% inches taller. The equipment is 
part of a vacuum distillation unit de- 
signed and installed by the Lummus 
Co. for production of asphalt. The 
tower is 15 feet in diameter, of arc 
welded construction and erected by the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. Shell 
is of steel plates ranging from %-inch 
thick at the bottom to %-inch at the 
top. Butt joints are used in the shell, 
field welded with 5/32-inch electrodes. 
Welding equipment was supplied by 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 
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the potential profit in such a product, 
the greater will be the effort put 
forth by potential competitors to de- 
vise ways and means of avoiding 
patents which cover it, and, the 
greater the competition will be at 
expiration of the patents. 

Application of new ideas in some 
cases may involve a complete replace- 
ment of certain equipment or process, 
in others only a modification. The 
only purpose of this part of the dis 
cussion will be to suggest possibili 
ties, rather than to prove the case 
for any particular idea; such proof 
would have to be predicated on many 
local factors such as cost of coal de- 
livered to the plant, what part of that 
cost was transportation, labor, losses, 
ete. This would set the value of a 
B.t.u. The market for by-products 
also would have to be known, The 
available labor would have to be 
studied; can it be trained to handle 
complex operations efficiently, or must 
such things be avoided? 


Service Departments 


In the transportation division a 
new tool is rapidly proving itself, the 
oil engine as applied to a locomotive. 
Such a locomotive has many ad- 
vantages over the present-day steam 
locomotive for yard shifting as evi- 
denced by the large number put into 
service last year as compared with 
the steam locomotive. 

Use of roller bearings is rapidly 
proving its case against conventional 
bearings, especially for cars which 
must carry heavy loads and where 
break-away friction is an important 
item, or in places where heat thins 
out grease or oil in the conventional 
bearing, or where excessive dirt 
necessitates frequent renewals of 
brasses. This is a typical case of 
where the improvement can be added 
to existing units 

In the steam department, the mod 
ern steam generator is finding favor, 
not only because it is an efficient 
unit, but also because it adapts itself 
nicely to the job of burning the last 
remainder of by-product gas, sup- 
plemented automatically by powdered 
coal or oil. 

The waste heat boiler as applied 
to gas engines, both for electric power 
generation and for blowing blast fur- 
naces, long has been in use abroad 
and now has proved its case in this 
country, improving the thermal effi- 
ciency of the gas engine 30 per cent 
and being practically automatic in 
operation. Except where value of fuel 
is low and where the load factor is 
less than 50 per cent, the return on 
the investment in these units will 
vary from 50 to more than 100 per 
eent per year. 

Closely allied to the steam depart- 
ment is power generation, not only 
because of the use of steam turbines, 
but also because the waste heat beiler 
makes it possible to generate power 
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on gas engines somewhat cheaper 
than ever before, not forgetting that 
the design of gas engines has been 
materially improved by better ignition, 
more scientific lubrication, use of 
special valve rigging to insure the 
exhaustion of all the burned gases 
from the cylinders and supplying a 
full charge of fresh air to furnish the 
necessary oxygen for complete com- 
bustion. 

It would now appear that an ideal 
electric generating station for a steel 
plant is a battery of gas engines of 
either 4000 or 8000-kilowatt capacity 
each, depending on the aggregate size 
of the station, equipped with waste 
heat boilers supplemented by some 
steam turbine capacity, to use the 
steam not only from the engine boil- 
ers, but also from the boiler plant 
which uses the last remainder of by- 
product gas. 

The electrical department is find 
ing it advantageous to replace many 
old and high cost motors with motors 
of modern design equipped with anti- 
friction bearings, their windings en- 
closed in a dust-tight cover, but 
sometimes ventilated by a fan. Also 
modern automatic control for motors 
ean give producing operators what 
they need in speed to reduce cost, 


Primary Departments 


One of the principal improvements 
to coke plants of the future will be 
simplification of design to reduce first 
cost. This new design will also in 
clude better heat insulation and gen- 
erally improved refractories. Dry 
quenching of coke has definite possi- 
bilities where the value of a B.t.u. is 
great or water is at a considerable 
premium. 

The trend in blast furnaces is to 
ward larger units, The most attrac- 
tive field for improvement of existing 
furnaces lies in production and use 
of the gas. This may be accomplished 
by better stoves, the improvement 
taking the form of higher blast tem- 
peratures and lower fuel ratio or a 
reduction in the gas burned in the 
stoves with a greater amount left 
for other purposes. The more effi- 
cient stoves require good gas clean- 
ing and the modern electrical precipi- 
tation gas cleaners offer a saving in 
cost over the present-day mechanical 
cleaners sufficient to yield a net re 
turn on the investment in the order 
of 30 to 50 per cent and even up to 
100 per cent where the cost of power 
and water is very high. 

The modern gas-engine driven 
blowing engine, delivering blast at 
18 pounds pressure, requires only 
13.47 B.t.u. per cubie foot of free air 
in the form of blast furnace gas and 
will also yield 0.003 pound of steam 
from its accompanying waste heat 
boiler. With the value of gas at 13 
cents per million B.t.u., the net blow- 
ing cost of such a unit will be in the 
order of 25 to 30 cents per gross toi 
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of pig iron in a 600-ton furnace, and 
less in a larger furnace. 


Open-Hearth Department 


Recent improvements in  open- 
hearth furnace design have been 
largely for the purpose of reducing 
fuel required per ton of steel. Proc- 
esses in the open-hearth furnace, 
of course, have been materially im- 
proved also, but these processes, gen- 
erally speaking, can be applied to an 
old furnace almost as well as to a 
new one, provided the old furnace is 
capable of producing temperatures in 
the bath sufficient to cause the de- 
sired reactions, Improvements in the 
thermal design of the furnace, there- 
fore, may be used either for the pur- 
pose of reducing the B.t.u.’s required 
per ton of steel, or to increase tem- 
perature in the bath to improve the 
quality of steel. 

Many of these improvements, in 
general, can be and have been ap- 
plied to furnaces at the time of their 
normal rebuilding, except where 
space limitations do not permit suffi- 
ciently large regenerative chambers 
to be constructed. Under these con- 
ditions, and especially when new fur- 
naces are being designed, it would 
appear that a portion of the regen- 
erative chambers built entirely separ- 
ate from the furnaces, as in the case 
of a blast furnace stove, might offer 
advantages. The smaller furnaces in 
large open-hearth departments have 
become obsolete because the larger 
furnaces, in the order of 150 tons ¢ca- 
pacity, have shown considerably bei- 
ter operating costs. 

Automatic control of fuel applied 
to the furnace, by pyrometers suit- 
ably located in the roof, have per 
mitted the roof to be insulated with 
a material increase in roof life, as 
well as a reduction of both fuel con- 
sumption and time required for mak- 
ing a heat. Improvements may be ap- 
plied to a limited number of fur- 
naces which can be operated at a 
high load factor, so that a greater 
yield on the improvement cost can be 
realized than if all were improved. 


Impurities in Ingots 


Present-day processes of making 
steel are rather contradictory inas- 
much as the metal is refined in the 
open-hearth, or even the electric fur- 
nace, until it is in as nearly a per- 
fect condition as possible, It is then 
tapped into a ladle and teemed into 
ingot molds where it is allowed to 
cool to solidification. Whatever im- 
purities remain in the steel, together 
with certain alloys purposely added, 
separate from the steel and concen- 
trate in the center and near the top 
of the ingot, making it necessary to 
discard quite a percentage of the 
ingot to eliminate this undesirable 
part. It is a problem worthy of our 
best minds to devise a process where- 
by this segregation will not take 
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place and we can take the ingot, or 
whatever its new name might be, and 
finish it complete for shipment to the 
customer. 

Roughing or blooming mills usual- 
ly supply blooms or bars of some 
form to a number of finishing mills 
and consequently work at a better 
load factor. Since there is usually a 
limited number in any plant, they 
must be reliable units, as the entire 
output of the open-hearth department 
must flow through these first mills. 
Improvements have been largely 
along the line of making these units 
more reliable or increasing capacity. 
Application of the electric motor has 
improved control over the mill, mak- 
ing it possible to roll slow or fast. 
Also, where __ desired, automatic 
screw-down control can be arranged 
so that the draft per pass can be 
limited and a definite number of 
passes set up so as to insure each 
ingot being rolled similarly. 


Better Finishes Demanded 


The general trend of demands of 
stee] consumers is for products that 
are more and more highly finished. 
Structural steel seems to be drifting 
toward sections of lighter weight but 
greater strength, and the finishing 
tolerances are becoming more and 
more restricted. This means closer 
rolling tolerances, and improvements 
in mills and mill operations must 
have this in view. Accurate tempera- 
ture control will be necessary not 
only in the heating furnaces but alsc 
as the piece moves through the mill. 
Speed of mills must be constant, so 
that each piece will finish in about 
the same time from the furnace. 

Steel must be rolled to very ac- 
curate sizes, which requires finishing 
stands of great rigidity and finish- 
ing temperatures accurately con- 
trolled. Heat treatment of steels to 
meet requirements of the trade is 
calling for better furnaces and much 
more accurate control of tempera- 
ture than ever before, as well as con- 
trol of furnace atmosphere. 

The steel industry takes its raw 
materials from the earth at places 
where nature left them, assembles 
them at the mill, and, after several 
major metallurgical and mechanical 
operations, ships a rather highly 
finished product to its customers. 
These operations require a tremend- 
ous investment in mines, land, build- 
ings and equipment at a rate of about 
$65 per ton of ingot producing ca- 
pacity. 

With 90 per cent activity, it re- 
quires well over two years for the 
sales value of products to equal in- 
vested capital. This means that in 
times of maximum volume, a 10 per 
cent profit included in the sales value 
represents a return of somewhat less 
than 5 per cent on the investment. 
No profit can be made at low volume 

(Please turn to Page 68) 
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EMULSIFYING 


CUTTING OIL 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subsidiary Companies: Sun Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto; British Sun Oil Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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drum surface, On one type of pat- 
ented drum, this is accomplished 
through the process of centrifugal 
casting and an alloy iron containing 

Dissipation of heat during the not less than 3 nor more than 15 per 
braking action on the modern high- cent copper. The Grums are cast in 
powered automobiles is quite a prob- dry sand molds on a vertical spindle 
been machine rotating at 5000 surface 
feet per minute at a temperature 
ranging from 2300 to 3000 degrees 
However, one of the newest ideas is Fahr. Action of the centrifugal force 
application of a metal with high throws most of the copper to the out- 
thermal conductivity to the exterior side so that the drum has a copper 


Copper in Brake Drums To 
Improve Heat Dissipation 


lem, and to some extent has 
overcome by using large surface area 
drums, ribbing the exteriors, ete. 


Enameling Furnace a Constant Performer 
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ELECTRIC ENAMELING FURNACE HAS NICE PRODUCTION RECORD; 
Although in operation for more than 5 years, a continuous enameling furnace 
in the plant of the Enamel Products Co., Cleveland, maker of porcelain enameled 
table tops, breakfast room sets, stove fronts, and various building materials, has 
not been the cause of a production holdup. Moreover, carefully maintained 
records show that the yearly cost of repairs on the furnace, including labor, mate- 
rials and overhead, have amounted to less than 0.2 per cent of the original 
«installation cost. The equipment is a 600-kilowatt, 230-volt, 3-phase furnace 
built by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It is 95 feet long and con- 
sists of a preheating chamber and an elevated, heat-sealed firing chamber. It was 
laid out for a production of 2400 square feet of work an hour, but during many 
of the peak runs has turned out as much as 4500 square feet of product per 
hour. According to R. H. Schwendler, plant superintendent, the furnace has 


enameled an average of 4000 square feet per hour since installation, and this he 
estimates as being equivalent to 6000 pounds per hour during a production day 
of 20 hours 
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rim, ana it is said that there is no 
sharp line of demarcation between 
the copper rim and the alloy iron in- 
terior. 
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New Nails a Galvanized 
Sheet Steel Roofs 


In order that galvanized sheet steel 
roofing may be attached without the 
formation of holes that will admit 
moisture, the Deniston Co., 4856 South 
Western avenue, Chicago, has devel- 
oped a new nail whose head is set in 
lead. When the nail is driven, the 
lead automatically shapes itself, tight- 
ly covering the hole around the nail 
and completely covering the break in 
the galvanized surface. The company 
also makes this nail with a screw 
shank which turns as it is driven into 
the wood. Known as ‘Lead Seal,” the 
new nails also may be made of pure 
copper. 

$s 8s §$ 


Hydraulic Cylinder Liners 
Are of Alloy Cast Iron 


Cast iron for hydraulic cylinders on 
a grinding machine for finishing cyl- 
inder bores on internal combustion en- 
gines are being made of the following 
analysis by the Manufacturers Found- 
ry Co., Waterbury, Conn.: Total car- 
bon, 3.20; silicon, 1.30; manganese, 
0.80; nickel, 1.50, and chromium, 0.60 
per cent. Steel to the extent of 40 
per cent is used in the charge The 
castings develop a brinell hardness of 
200 and a tensile strength of about 
40,000 pounds per square inch 


Makes Large Steel Washers 
By Welding Semicircles 


In stamping steel washers with 13- 
inch outside and 9-inch inside diam- 
eter, a manufacturer recently com- 
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puted that of the 170 square inches 
in the original sheet, about 100 
square inches went to waste. 

This method has been replaced by 
one involving the use of 2-inch flat 
bars of the right thickness and cut 
to right length. The flats are bent 
into semicircles which are welded to- 
gether with a ‘%-inch overlap. The 
new process was worked out by the 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., 
Lynn, Mass., and a No. 2 welding press 
manufactured by that company is do- 
ing the work. It is equipped with 
dual welding dies by which both 
welds are made simultaneously, using 
a special fixture so that the parts 
can be positioned and held quickly 
and securely. The welds are reduced 
to metal thickness, making the fin- 
ished product almost identical with 
that formerly made by stamping. It 
is powered with a 200-kilovolt am- 
pere transformer to provide the re- 
quired capacity. 

In this set-up an operator working 


750-Ton Hydraulic 
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Large washers are made in one plant 

by welding flat steel bars which are 

bent into the semicircular shape. Both 
welds are made simultaneously 


with a helper turns out more than 
1000 pieces per hour. The press is 
sufficiently flexible in design so that 
by removing the special fixture for 
the washer operation and replacing 
it with another, it can be adapted to 
many different operations. 


Presses Form Sheets 


For Solid Steel Auto Tops 


WO, high-speed, triple-action 750- 

ton hydraulic presses, built by 

Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Phila- 
delphia, have been installed by 
Fisher Body, Cleveland division, 
yeneral Motors Corp. One press is en- 
gaged on the first drawing operation 
in the line devoted to production of 
turret tops for Chevrolet cars. The 
other, in the same line, does the 
flanging around the rear window, 
windshield and sides of the top. 

The presses have hydraulically- 
operated toggles for the development 
of loads necessary to the formation 
of body parts. They are part of a 
line which is turning out as many as 
1200 finished tops in 6% hours work- 
ing time. 

In these new presses the actual 
draw stroke is comparatively slow, 
reducing to a minimum the tendency 
toward rupture or wrinkling of the 
metal. Both the idle portion of the 
down stroke and also the return 
stroke are made at high speed, so 
that the entire double-action cycle 
may be performed in 6. seconds. 
Allowing for time required in loading 
and unloading the press, production 
in the first drawing operation av- 
erages about 6 tops per minute or 
at the rate of 360 per hour. It is 
obvious other parts of the line func- 
tion to limit the daily production to 
the figures indicated above. 

Each press is powered by a motor- 
driven pump of 285 gallons. per 
minute capacity and operates with 
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oil of approximately 920-second Say- 
bolt viscosity at 100 degrees Fahr. 
This oil actuates two hydraulic pis- 
tons, one for the inner slide and one 
for the outer slide or blank holder. 
These pistons are of such size as to 
supply the proper load values to the 


HIS shows the full 

height — over 36 
feet—of one of the 
presses as it was set 
up for testing in the 

builder’s plant 
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various operations through the 
mechanical advantage of the toggle 
levers. By applying pressure on one 
side of the piston the moving parts 
are brought down to perform the 
work, after which the oil is ad 
mitted to the pull-back side of the 
piston, returning the moving parts 
to the top position. To reduce power 
consumption, pneumatic cylinders 
provide balancing forees for the 
weights of the moving parts. 


Stand Four Stories High 


These presses have a clear dis 
tance of 132% inches between guides 
and a table width of 96 inches. The 
maximum blank holder ‘‘daylight”’ 
is 98 inches, while the maximum 
“daylight” between table and inner 
slide is 119 inches. Inner slide 
inches and blank holder 


stroke is 37 
stroke is 26 inches. The approxi 
mate weight including all accessories 
is 500,000 pounds. They stand 26 feet 
8 inches above the floor and extend 
nearly 10 feet below the floor level 
making in all a structure nearly four 
stories in height, 

The 8-inch diameter columns, of 
which there are four, are preloaded 
to a value well above any anticipated 
load so the heavily keyed joints be- 
tween the various parts of the press 
never will be allowed to open or 
“breathe” in service. In this way 
permanent rigidity and alignment 
are assured. 

These presses have triple action 
in that there are three independently- 
acting devices——the blank holder, 
the inner slide and the die cushion 
equipment. The inner slide is the 
part usually used for the major part 




























































of the forming operation. It has 
a motor-driven adjustment of 12 
inches in addition to its 37-inch 
stroke 

The blank holder restrains the 
lateral motions of the blank as the 
drawing operation, by the inner 
slide, progresses. This restraint 
must be definite but not too great 
since, if too great, the blank will 
tear. The simple and rapid adjust- 
ment of this blank holder load is one 
of the features of this type of 
hydraulically-powered toggle press 
and is used continually as quality 
and thickness of blanks vary in a 
given lot of steel. Any delay in the 
first press in’ the line delays the 
whole line with consequent increase 


in cost of product, 


Actions Are Independent 


The die-cushion equipment func- 
tions to hold the blank locally—as a 
restraining mechanism-——or to punch 
out an opening in the blank, or for 
other purposes. This feature may 
be used or not at the option of the 
operator; it is entirely independent 
of all other services of the machine. 
There are three units of this equip- 
ment and one, two or three of them 





Production line in body shop where a “turret top” is molded to shape every 
10 seconds 
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may be used as needed. 
may be used as punches while two 
used as a cushion. 
is adjustable 


The control of this press is such 


started, will continue, under normal 
conditions, to the finish of the part. 
The operator can at any time, how- 
and reverse the various 
returning them 
The blank holder 


motions of the parts, 
to initial position. 
inner slide are flexibly 
connected so that a part of the stroke 
of one or the other is performed by 


worthwhile saving in 
fluid and, therefore, in power, 

The design is such that the prob- 
ability of damage to the press due 
to maladjustment of the dies or the 
accidental introduction of more than 


mechanically powered toggle presses, 


the capacity of the hydraulic cyl- 


to reach ‘‘center’’ fully; as a 





consequence the load is limited to 
a designed value. In addition these 
presses can never be locked on ‘‘cen- 
ter.’”’ 

An actual case in point involved 
the accidental introduction of a 
heavy cast iron washer into the die. 
A turret top was formed—only to 
be scrapped, of course—but there 
was no damage to the machine and 
only local damage to the die which 
was welded, ground and polished and 
the press soon in production again. 

Accessibility for handling mate- 
rials and dies to and from the press 
is provided in that there are no ob- 
structions on either side. The inner 
slide can be lowered below the 
blank holder to any convenient po- 
sition, thus facilitating adjustments 
of the dies. 

In addition, the control is so 
flexible and convenient that in die 
setting the slide may be placed 
within 1/64-inch of a desired posi- 
tion. 


Die Comprises Three Parts 


In the case of turret tops the 
drawing die is in three parts. The 
lower die has the actual shape of 
the turret top and is in one piece. 
The blank holder is that portion of 
the die which holds the blank in 
proper position while the core, sup- 
ported on the inner slide, does the 
actual drawing. All forming is 
done cold. The oxyacetylene flame 
is used to stress relieve strains set 
up in certain portions of the top by 
the drawing operation. 

With the exception of the toggles, 
these new presses are similar to three 
presses of this type built last year 
by Baldwin-Southwark and in- 
stalled at the plant of A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee. The latter in- 
clude one 2300-ton double-action, one 
2300-ton  single-action, and one 
1200-ton single-action, all straight 
hydraulic units without’ toggles. 
They are used for production form- 
ing of side bars for automobile 
chassis frames and front bars for 
knee action members. Baldwin- 
Southwark is now building two more 
of these straight hydraulic, 1200- 
ton single-action presses, for use by 
Ford Motor Co. in the preduction of 
side bars for chassis frames. 


Standards Bureau Prepares 
Monograph on Pure Iron 


The Engineering foundation, 
through its alloys of iron committee, 
has undertaken the preparation of a 
series of monographs—-several al- 
ready being in print——which collec- 
tively will constitute a complete and 
critical review of available informa- 
tion in regard to iron and its alloys. 

As a contribution of the national 
bureau of standards, Washington, to 
this program, members of the staff 
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OUR LIFT TABLE 





patented, serves as catcher and feeder for the 2-high and 
3-high sheet and tin mills. Handles material horizontally, 
thus keeping it always flat. Assures increased production 
at low operating cost and low maintenance. 


OUR HOLDING TABLE 


a patented delay mechanism for cooling stock between 
roughing and finishing stands of strip mills, prevents cur- 
tailment of production. 





OUR ROLLER LEVELER 





with backed-up rollers for hot and cold material, handling 
material up to 80'' width. 


OUR ROLLER-TYPE HOT BED 





another feature of our special machinery for rolling mills, 
automatically operated, constitutes the most advanced and 
economical Hot-Bed System in regard to first cost, operating 
cost, and maintenance; uniformity of structure, and straight- 
ness of rolled stock. 


OUR MOTOR-ROLLERS 


eliminate mill table delays. They are entirely self-contained 
units, having a stationary shaft and a minimum number of 
wearing parts. 
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Pipe clamps formed of 


have collaborated on a review of 
available information on the prepara- 
high-purity 


tion and properties of 


iron, This review, entitled ‘“‘The 
Metal—-Iron,’’ under the authorship 
of H. E. Cleaves and J. G. Thompson, 


will be published by the alloys of 
iron commitee in about two months. 


Pressed Steel Pipe Clamps 
Made of 3/16-Inch Plate 


An interesting use of 3/16-inch 
plate, evolved by the M,. B. 
Skinner Co., South Bend, Ind., is in 
the manufacture of pressed steel pipe 
clamps, shown in the accompanying 


steel 


3/16-inch steel plate 


illustration. The company found 
that among gas, oil and other large 
industrial companies there was a de- 
mand for a pipe repair clamp for 
stopping leaks in pipe lines, and one 
that would sell at a low price in view 
of the fact that it had to compete 
with home-made blacksmith jobs. 

In designing the clamp, the com- 
pany also had in mind the growth in 
the use of welding patches. As final- 
ly developed, the clamp may be used 
to make an instantaneous, permanent 
repair, or it may be applied as a tem- 
porary repair and one-half of the 
clamp later used as a welding patch. 
The clamps are hot formed in a 50- 
ton press, careful die work being 
necessary to form the bolt lugs on 
the clamps. 








WELDING, et cetera... 

















To Business Men 


SE your own mature and expe- 
rienced engineers to control the 
application of welding to your 

job. If you propose to get your in- 
formation about welding from sales- 
men who sell the equipment and sup- 
plies, see that it goes through the 
discriminating mind of an engineer 
who knows your business. Or if 
your own engineers are too much 
occupied with other duties to be ex- 
pert in welding and you employ a 
professional coach to keep them up 
to date, keep your experienced man 
in. control. This is the safe way to 
profitable results. 

No one man is good enough to 
know all about your business and 
also know enough about welding to 
proceed safely. Your most valuable 
assets are in your able engineers who 
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BY ROBERT E. KINKEAD 





N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL. 





have a background of experience in 
your business. Teach them welding, 
metallurgy, metal forming, elec- 
tronics or anything else applicable to 
your business. Hunt up the best men 
in the country you can find to give 
them the information and viewpoint 
they need; but keep the authority 
and responsibility with the men who 
know your business. 

This thing of having a hundred 
different experts in a hundred dif- 
ferent fields, all going different di- 
rections, is ridiculous. Go out and 
hire your experts for a day or two 
at a time and lock them up with your 
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own old hard shells. The net result 
will be: Better morale among your 
men; they will not overlook any 
good bets in the field of new know!l- 
edg; you will not be let in for so 
many “‘smart schemes” that cost you 
a lot of money. 


Work and Happiness 


The weak and tender minded com- 
plain that manufacturing industry 
replaces men with machines and 
turns the men out to starve. Yet, as 
the General Motors Corp. decreases 
the labor required to build an auto- 
mobile, it creates need for more la- 
bor than was replaced in making re- 
frigeration apparatus and _ other 
manufactured products people want 
and will buy. The General Electric 


Co. is relentiess in its pursuit of 
greater productivity per man-hour. 
but for every man _ replaced, it 


creates a job for two or three men 
in domestic heating equipment, ra- 
dio, home appliances. And so on 
throughout all technical fields where 
development and research lead the 
way. 

In the not too distant future the 
man on the street will have to make 
his choice between the kind of jobs 
the politicians at Washington create 
and the kind of jobs private industry, 
lead by research and development. 
has been creating for many years. It 
does not seem possible that both so- 
lutions can be carried out simultane- 
ously for more than a year or so. 

The time has come to squelch most 
of the political humbug and get back 
on the job of producing the things 
people want at a price they can af- 
ford to pay. That means work and 
happiness for everyone. 


Sparks and Flashes 


Three years ago a company or- 
ganized for profit started a research 
program on welding. A year ago 
they made the results known. A 
neighbor company then started a 
program and has just completed it. 
All the information either company 
obtained had been in print three 
years before the first company start- 
ed its program. Total cost about 
$250,000. Sounds like government 
activity, but both companies are rich 
and earn large profits. 


* * * 


The perpetual question among men 
responsible for welding costs when 
dealing with are welding is: What 
size welding rod should be used and 
how much heat? The answer is sim- 
ple—use all the heat the job will 
stand. Limitations on the amount of 
heat the job will stand are: Warp- 
ing, cracking, sloppy appearance, 

* e ‘*® 


A weld should be good enough to 
perform the service required. It 
should have good appearance. Any- 
thing beyond that is waste. 
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LARGE USES OF STEEL 
IN SMALL WAYS 


987th Article 


HETHER or not the name 

prompted the selection of the 

material, shoe trees for many 
years were manufactured largely 
of wood. More expensive types still 
use wood for the toe and heel sec- 
tion, but usually some sort of steel 
connecting strip is employed for the 
clamp, Wood lends itself well to ac- 
curate shaping of the tree to the con- 
tour of the shoe, but its fabrication 
is relatively expensive. 

A few years ago a large stamping 
company, visualizing a market for 
an inexpensive shoe tree, started the 
manufacture of an _ all-steel tree, 
Stamping most of the parts from flat- 
rolled steel, costs were reduced to a 
fraction of those for producing the 
wood type of tree, and the market 
for this commodity was broadened 
sharply. Many unwilling to pay sev- 
eral dollars for a pair of shoe trees 
found a serviceable article available 
for 19 cents; sales spurted and the 
steel industry added several hundred 
extra tons of business to its books 
annually. 


Men Favor All-Steel Type 


A small tonnage of steel is re- 
quired in the manufacture of wood 
shoe trees, strip being the material 
commonly used. For women’s shoes 
a popular tree consists of small toe 
and heel sections, made of wood, 
joined by a strip of spring steel 
which furnishes the necessary com- 
pression, While this is an inexpen- 
sive article it is unsatisfactory when 
used with the heavier shoes worn by 
men, and a more substantial tree is 
necessary. 

The all-steel shoe tree illustrated is 
made in two styles to accommodate 
women’s and men’s footwear and is 
adjustable in length. Indicative of 
the need for an inexpensive tree of 
sturdy construction. about 75 per 
cent of sales of this product since its 
introduction has been to men. 


These trees are light, a pair of the 
men’s size weighing 9 ounces and 
the women’s 7 ounces. Production 
recently has averaged more than 
100,000 pairs monthly, or an indicat- 
ed steel consumption of more than 
300 tons annually, 

Fabrication chiefly comprises 
stamping operations. The toe and 
heel sections are blanked from cold- 
rolled strip_ steel fed _ into 
the presses from coils and then 
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—A & J Kitchen Tool Co., Chicago 

One style of adustable-length  all- 

steel shoe tree, produced in lots as 

high as 100,900 pairs monthly. Weights 
range from 7 to 9 ounces 


formed to shape. Five _ separate 
pieces are required for each tree, 
these being the toe and _. heel 
plates, the heel clamp, the wire joint 
and the clip for attaching the wire to 
the toe plate. The toe plate is made 
from 0.025-inch strip, while the heel 
plate is 0.030-inch section and the 
clamp to which the heel plate is af- 
fixed is 0.035-inch thick. Holes are 
punched in the heel clamp in order 
to adjust the length of the tree to ac- 
commodate different sizes of shoes. 

No. 9 wire is used for the connect- 
ing member and is formed by an au- 
tomatic machine. Individual parts 
of the tree are bath cleaned before 
assembly. 


Develops Steel Truss Rod 
To Support Axle Housing 


A new truss rod to support the 
rear axle housing of motor trucks 
recently was placed on the market by 
Maremont Automotive Products Inc., 
Chicago. It is designed for use on 
Ford, Chevrolet and Dodge trucks to 
vrevent damage resulting from over- 
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loading. This support overcomes the 
tendency for the rear housing to 
spring when the truck is loaded be- 
yond its normal capacity with conse- 
quent danger of oil leaks, axle shaft 
breakage, worn gears and bearings 
and excessive tire wear. 

The unit is made up of two cast 
brackets, which are attached to the 
housing by bolts, and the supporting 
rod. Brackets are malleable iron 
The rod, %-inch in diameter, is a 
carbon steel bar. The rods are sold 
rather than _ original 
equipment on trucks. 


as accessory 


New Process Gives 


Black Finish 


LUSTROUS black finish for 
P  Msweide fabricated of iron o1 
steel has been developed by the 
Alrose Chemical Co., Providence. 
R. I. It is known as the Jetal proc- 
ess and utilizes an aqueous bath of 
comparatively low temperature No 
plating, spraying or baking is re 
quired, 

The bath is prepared by dissolving 
Jetal salts in water at room temper 
ature and then heating, either by 
gas, oil or steam to the temperature 
range of 275 to 293 degrees Fahr 
The articles are then immersed for 
about 5 minutes, removed and rinsed. 

Work to be colored can be handled 
in bulk, on racks, in baskets or bar- 
rels. Preliminary cleaning does not 
have to be as thorough as for plating 
but all oxide or rust must be re 
moved by ordinary cleaning methods, 
such as alkaline or pickling baths. 


Penetrates Surface of Metal 


The finish does not change dimen 
sions of the articles but becomes part 
of the metal itseif and will not chip, 
peel, seale or discolor. It is also 
scratehproof. It can be stamped and 
shaped without impairing the surface 
and also forms bond for any sub- 
sequent coating such as lacquer 
varnish or enamel. Moreover, it can 
be applied to work having a high 
degree of polished surface without 
dulling the luster. 

This finish is claimed to give pro- 
tection against rust on articles in 
tended for indoor use. For use out 
doors, a final application of oil or 
wax emulsion is recommended. 


The process can be used on many 


types of articles—-from strip steel 
and other ferrous materials, to a 
wide range of various finished 
articles. It is now being used on 
screws, bolts, office appliances, 
tools, machine parts, auto acces 
sories, hardware, typewriters, guns 
and the like. 
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New Coating Is Acidproof 


Resistant to acids, alkalies, brines, 
oils and greases is a characteristic of 
a newly devised coating. The prod- 
uct is for application to metal, con- 
crete, stone, masonry, wood and plas- 
ter and contains resin. The latter is 
composed principally of rubber hy- 
drocarbon derived from crepe rubber, 
thus supplying a cover with some of 
the physical properties of rubber. 
This covering, it is claimed, does not 


73) Levin mygl 
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permit fume or liquid penetration and 
is resistant to heat up to 300 de- 


grees Fahr. temperature and will 
make a hard glossy finish. Applica- 
tion is by spraying, brushing or dip- 
ping. 


Power Savings Are Effected 


Molded bearings of the laminated, 
phenolic resin type are effecting a 


Simple Rigging Prevents Leaky Ladles 


DRIBBLE THROUGH NOZZLE IS AVOIDED—Frequently at open-hearth shops 
while the heat of steel is being tapped from the furnace the ladle starts to 


leak around the pouring nozzle. 


To prevent “leakers” and to obviate the use 


of sand or clay around the stopper head on the interior of the ladle are two of 
the purposes of the device designed by F. B. McKune, open-hearth superintendent, 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. 


After the ladle of steel arrives 


at the pouring platform the small bolt, designated “G,” is withdrawn which 
allows the lever assembly to be removed. The nozzle hole then is cleared of 


sand or clay by means of a hook. 


The rigging, which solves the problem of 


leaky ladles, can be built at low cost 
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Mark A-Removable Stopper /$DiaX2 
B-Lever Worxing Bar Bent 24x42" 
C-Lever Bae Hanger 244'X/7"’ 

- D-Lever Weigh? Slot /2'x4" 

£-%” Plate Bent 24"x/8' 
F-Plate Bolted to ladle 
dD G-Loose Pins Easily Pulled 
-L H-Nozzle Hole Filled 
With Sand ov Cla LY 
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power saving of approximately 25 
per cent in the finishing stand of an 
Eastern skelp mill, as compared with 
the babbitt-bronze insert bearings 
which they replaced. They are out- 
wearing the latter type bearings in a 
ratio of at least 15 to 1. The only 
lubricant with the nonmetallic bear- 
ings is water, of which large quanti- 
ties are required. Experience at this 
and other Eastern mills is that the 
new molded bearings have a wide 
range of usefulness where the mill 
speed is not too low and where the 
rolling pressures are not too high. 


° ¢ ¢ 


Speeds Surface Treatment 


Oxyacetylene torches with five to 
nine jets now are available for sur- 
facing ingots, slabs and billets. 


Markets Light- Weight Metal 


One of the purposes of a newly de- 
veloped steel is to reduce dead weight 
and increase pay load capacity in the 
transportation industry. The new 
metal, which has a minimum yield 
point of 70,000 and a minimum ten- 
sile strength of 90,000 pounds per 
square inch, welds with ease, cold 
flanges readily and offers the neces- 
sary resistance to corrosion that per- 
mits the use of lighter sections with- 
out failure. 


¢ + + 


Problem 


Ineffective lubrication of a worm 
drive on the hoist of a soaking pit 
crane, caused by high tooth pressure 
is remedied by the installation of a 
motor-driven oil pump which main- 
tains a steady stream of ail on the 
worm while the crane is in service. 


Solves Lubricating 








Modern Steels and Weight Reduction 


(Continued 


applications for weight reduction 
have been mentioned but large ton- 
nages of the strong alloy steels might 
be used to advantage generally for 
machinery and industrial equipment 
including, especially, moving parts. 
In some instances, increased resist- 
ance to abrasion and heat accom- 
panies increased strength. This is 
not always the case but the manga- 
nese steels and some of the low- 
chromium steels have given excellent 
service under abrasive conditions en- 
applications as 
coal, ore, and screens and 
chutes Mine and other industrial 
cars are especially good prospects for 
light-weight con- 
especially 


countered in = such 
stone 


high-strength or 
struction. Excavating, 
drag-line equipment, is a_ likely 
weight reduction application. Cen- 
trifugal pumps and lines handling 
abrasive pulp in metallurgical plants 
are suitable applications for the abra- 
sive and corrosion resisting steels. 


Design and Fabrication 


Higher strength steels permit con- 
siderably higher working stresses 
over those allowable with plain car- 
bon or mild steels. In many cases a 
value of 25,000 pounds per square 
inch for combined stresses has been 
used in comparison with 16,000 
pounds per square inch for regular 
carbon steel. On account of steel’s 
higher modulus of elasticity, deflec- 
tion may be much less with it than 
with other metals for the same stress, 
thus affording more leeway for light- 
ening structures without loss of 
rigidity. Reduction in section modu- 
lus resulting in a greater deflection 
and less rigidity may be a limiting 
factor in reducing weight but can 
generally be overcome by suitable 
design. 

Details of design assume much 
more importance in applying stronger 
materials and decreasing weight. 
Conventional designs can not always 
be followed. For example, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain maximum weight sav- 
ing in flat panels without corrugating. 
crimping or paneling the sheets or 
strips for stiffening and avoiding dis- 
tortion of the flat surface. 

Some of the high-strength steels 
may be formed cold or hot. The 
latter requires a non-air-hardening 
steel, if the formed part is to retain 
maximum resistance to failure in 
service. In many important applica- 
tions, it is possible to form these 
steels cold by pressing or bending, 
especially if effort has been made to 
reduce the severity of the forming 
by decreasing depths of draw or in- 
creasing radii. 

Lighter sections and lighter gage 
sheets and strip require more care in 
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fabricating. In changing to thinner 
and lighter sections, these considera- 
tions should be kept in mind. Diffi- 
culties encountered with high-tensile 
steels are not always characteristic 
of the metal itself but may be due to 
improper design or design beyond 
limitations of decreased thickness. 
Spring-back in forming is slight in 
bends over small radii but may be as 
much as 25 per cent over larger 
radii. The higher yield point re- 
quires greater force to produce de- 
formation. However, reduction in 
thickness usually reduces press load 
so that extensive changes are not re- 
quired in shop equipment. Slightly 
more power, possibly 25 per cent, is 
required in punching low-alloy high- 
strength steels. Special equipment is 
not necessary in working many of the 
low-alloy high-strength steels, an im- 
portant factor in their rapid applica- 
tion. 

Rivets, in smaller sizes for cold 
driving and larger sizes for hot driv- 
ing are supplied in some of the high- 
strength steels. Such steels flow 
well and the hole is tightly filled. It 
is essential that such steels are not 
“cold short.’’ Slightly higher riveting 
temperatures are required. 


No Difficulties in Welding 


Low-alloy' steels, especially the 
manganese and low chromium steels, 
are welded readily by usual methods 
and equipment. Air hardening and 
structural changes which weaken the 
metal must not be characteristic of 
the steel. Steels are available which 
meet these requirements. Welding 
technique, especially in spot welding, 
must be adapted to the steel and the 
design. Corrosion is generally not a 
factor in welded joints but welding 
rod, coated and uncoated, is available 
for the more’ corrosion-resisting 
steels in case special conditions re- 
quire this precaution. Success with 
which low-alloy high-strength steels 
may be welded is indicated in Fig. 1, 
representing a welded tank which did 
not leak following hammer tests and 
repeated drops from considerable 
height after filling with water. 

Light-weight design and construc- 
tion are favored by the availability of 
some of the newer steels in shapes, 
plates, bars, strip, sheets, rods, wire 
products, pipe and tubular products. 
New American Railway association 
Z-bar sections have been made avail- 
able in light shapes for car construc- 
tion. These assist in lowering labor 
and fabricating costs which are an 
important factor in weight reduction 
economics and may fix the limit for 
effective reduction. Changes in de- 
sign are not only possible but desir- 
able to take advantage of the better 
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physical properties of the steel. 

In a program of weight reduction, 
the greatest economies are effected 
where decreased weight permits in- 
crease in load. Expressed popularly 
this represents an increase in ‘“‘pay 
load’’ and a reduction in ‘‘dead load.”’ 
The return upon weight reduction is 
largest where the proportion of dead 
load to live load is high and where 
transportation costs are high. 

The most economical results require 
a consideration of first cost, main- 
tenance, operating cost and deprecia- 
tion. Decreased cost of operation ac- 
counts for the larger saving. This 
introduces strongly the factor of cor- 
rosion resistance in the selection of 
suitable steels for many applications, 
including the important one _ of 
freight cars. 

Freight Cars Lucrative Field 


Freight cars may be selected as a 
typical weight reduction application 
for further consideration. This is a 
large field for steel tonnage and also 
a promising one for the use of high- 
strength steels. The ratio of the 
freight car dead weight to pay load 
has increased materially during the 
last decade or so. Advisability of 
weight reduction is favored by in- 
creased speed of moving freight 
trains and by competition of other 
means of transportation. 

Light-weight open cars of the hop- 
per type will show large savings and 
if properly designed and constructed, 
the investment in new cars will be 
self-liquidating. Box cars seldom are 
loaded to capacity. Savings with this 
type of car will result from a reduc- 
tion in tare ton mileage. 

Typical weight reduction applica- 
tions with savings accomplished are 
indicated in Table V. It is difficult to 
compare weights of modern high- 
speed streamlined passenger equip- 
ment with that of the conventional 
type. However, such trains built of 
high-tensile steels show such sub- 
stantial economies that a new era in 
equipment is generally recognized. 
Savings effected are very large and 
are due not only to the reduction in 
dead weight but to revolutionary 
changes in motive power and opera- 
tion. A comparison is made in the 
table of the large weight savings pos- 
sible with passenger equipment con- 
structed of high-strength steels and 
similar equipment constructed of 
plain steel. Under conditions most 
favorable to light construction, oper- 
ating savings effected through the 
adoption of modern rapid transit 
equipment repay the higher first cost 
of the better steels employed in little 
more than a year. 

Comparisons of weight savings 
through use of high-strength steels in 
freight equipment may be made read- 
ily by reference to Table V. These 
savings are so important and the re- 
sultant economies of operation ap- 
pear so large that consumption of 
steel for this type of equipment may 
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well show a large increase for the 
first time in many years if suitable 
application of some of the _ high- 
strength steels is made. 

Another application upon which 
evidence is available covers replace- 
ment of mild steel by high-strength 
steels in the gasoline and oil tanks 
for truck transportation. Larger re- 
ductions in weight have been made, 

Reduction in dead weight of cars is 
shown to be from 20 to more than 


40 per cent of the conventional 
weight. Because many of the appli- 
cations have been of an experimental 
nature, in which full advantage may 
or may not have been taken of the 
properties of high-tensile steels, and 
because these designs will lead to 
further refinements, it is logical fo 
believe that total reductions’ in 
weight of future high-tensile steel 
cars will approach and even exceed 
from 40 to 50 per cent. 


Porcelain Enamel Institute Discusses 


Market Improvement and Expansion 


ELF-REGULATION of industry 
depends on the co-operation and 
not the coercion of those associa- 

ted with industry, stated R. W. 
Staud, president of the Porcelain 
Enamel institute which held its fifth 
annual meeting at Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, May 22. President Staud 
in discussing market expansion 
recommended that the institute pub- 
lish methods of cost accounting, or- 
ganize to study the problem of indus- 
trial relations, make an effort to in- 
crease membership, establish contact 
with the federal housing corporation, 
organize an architectural and build- 
ing service in view of the increase in 
building, endeavor to prevent the mis- 
use of the term ‘‘porcelain enamel’’ 
and, that it should give increased 
attention to the matter of tariffs and 
import duties. 

C. R. Stevenson, member of Steven- 
son, Jordan and Harrison, Chicago, 
in speaking on ‘‘How an Industry Pol- 
icy Insures Business Profits’? empha- 
sized that the development of mar- 
kets and an orderly method of han- 
dling markets must be considered 
jointly. There is no use in spending 
time and money on development, he 
pointed out, unless it results in a 
profit. Management, he stated, can- 
not operate a business at a profit un- 
less industry is organized. The 
speaker predicted good business con- 
ditions over the remainder of this 
year and extraordinary business from 
1936 through 1938. In conclusion, 
he urged members of the enamel in- 
stitute to translate this business into 
reasonable and fair profits. 

The porcelain enamel industry has 
made tremendous progress during the 
past eight years in the firing and 
production of porcelain enamel work 
according to A. M. Sweeney, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Co- 
operation from frit manufacturers, 
he pointed out, has effected tremend- 
ous savings in the process of porce- 
lain enameling. The speaker men- 
tioned that over 20 per cent of the 
sales of electric refrigerators last 
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year were porcelain enamel units. 

As a result of the production of 
more opaque whites electric refriger- 
ator manufacturers are able to make 
inner linings with one coat of white. 
Chippage has been greately reduced 
and for this reason, the speaker 
pointed out, it may be possible to make 
outer cases for refrigerators in one 
piece. If the standard of white could 
be lowered, Mr. Sweeney pointed out, 
refrigerator manufacturers perhaps 
could work to a one coat white and 
thus swing more work to porcelain 
enamel finish. 

Educating the trade and sales peo- 
ple on the selling advantages of por- 
celain enamel has been effected by 
the demonstration of enameling in 
department stores and by the display 
of a sound slide film, according to 
R. A. Weaver, Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland, 

Public Dictates Finish 

The public decides what finish 
should be on merchandise, stated R. H. 
Turk, Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore. The speaker cited stain- 
less steel, chromium and electroplat- 
ing as strong competitive finishes in 
present day markets. In view of the 
large expenditure for the housing 
program in this country, the speak- 
er urged that the proper data and 
specifications on porcelain enamel 
products be placed immediately at 
the disposal of architects. At least 
two companies in this country have 
been successful in the manufacture 
and marketing of porcelain enamel 
sinks. Dies have been made for the 
manufacture of pressed steel bath 
tubs, lavatories and basins, the speak 
er announced, and these products 
soon will be available for distribution. 

R. G. Calton, vice president, Tennes- 
see Enamel Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
vas elected president of the institute. 
Other officers elected were as fol- 
lows: Vice presidents, F. E, Hodek 
Jr., General Porcelain Enameling & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago and E. L. Lasier, 
vice president, Titanium Alloy Mfg. 
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Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; treasurer, 
W. Hogenson, president, Chicago 
Vitreous Enamel Products Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and secretary, K. R. Groe- 
ner, 

The executive committee elected to 
serve for the next year follows: 

Sign Division Blome, 
vice president, Baltimore Enamel & 
Novelty Co., Baltimore; and F. E 
Hodek Jr., General Porcelain Enamel 
ing & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Table Top Division——W. H. Brett, 
secretary, Enamel Products Co., 
Cleveland; and R. W. Staud, assistant 
to president, Benjamin Electric Co., 
Des Plaines, II]. 

Jobbing Division E. S. Smith, 
president, Toledo Porcelain Enamel 
Products Co., Toledo, O.; and L. Ing- 
ram, president, Ingram-Richardson 
Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Frit Division—H, E. Ebright, Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland; and W. R. 
Greer, vice president, Porcelain 
Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

A board of trustees, composed of 
five representatives of each of the 
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institute’s five divisions, was select- 
ed as follows: 

Frit Division—-W. Hogenson, presi- 
dent, Chicago Viterous Enamel Prod- 
ucts Co., Cicero, Ill.; R. A. Weaver, 
erro Enamel Corp., Cleveland; E. L. 
Lasier, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.;: W. R. Greer, Por 
celain Ename] Mfg. Co., Baltimore; 
and O, Hommel, O. Hommel Co. Ine 
Pittsburgh, 

Table Top Division—wW. H. Brett. 
Enamel Products Co., Cleveland: 
E. H. Weil, Vitreous Steel Products 
Co., Cleveland; R. W. Staud, Ben 
jamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill.; M. N. Hurd, Ingram-Richardson 
Mfg. Co. of Indiana, Frankfort, Ind 
and R, G. Calton, Tennessee Enamel 
Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jobbing Division—E. S. Smith, To 
ledo Porcelain Enamel Products Co., 
Toledo, O.; G. Osterle, United States 
Porcelain Enamel Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; P. R. Clipp, Roberts & Mander 
Philadelphia; W. Mahoney, Chat- 
tanooga Stamping & Enameling Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; and L. Ingram, 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 
Sign Division—G. S, Blome, Balti- 


more Enamel & Novelty Co., Bal- 
timore; E. F. Guth, E. F. Guth Co., 
St. Louis; M. J. Saltzman, Porcelain 
Metal Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. T. 
Penton, California Metal Enameling 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; and FE. 
Hodek Jr., General Porcelain Enamel 
ing & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Co-operating Membership Division 
Bennett Chapple, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O.; L. D. 
Landrum, Harshaw Chemical Co., 
Chicago; R. L. McGean, McGean 
Chemical Co., Cleveland; F. S. Corri- 
ran, General Steel Wares Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada; and L. D. Mercer, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 
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teel Is Desulphurized by 


ddition of Beryllium 


BY W. KROLL 
Consulting Metallurgist, Siemens & Haske, Germany 


HE metal beryllium already has 

enriched industry with valuable 

new possibilities. Copper beryl- 
lium alloys with 2.5 per cent of this 
element are improved by aging and 
attain a tensile strength of 185,000 
pounds per square inch, an elonga- 
tion of 1 per cent, a brinell hardness 
of 365 and an electrical conductivity 
32 per cent that of copper. Nickel 
beryllium alloys, which are similarly 
improved by aging, exhibit a brinell 
hardness of 422, a tensile strength of 
176,000 pounds per square inch with 
25.2 per cent elongation with a 4- 
inch test length. Such values as the 
latter are not obtained even with the 
most highly alloyed Beryl- 
lium steels, especially those contain- 


steels. 


The accompanying article’ taken 
from Metallwirtschaft, volume 13, 
January 1934, pages 21 to 238, was 
translated by Richard Rimbach, Pitts- 


burgh. 


ing nickel can be age-hardened 
similarly. 

The highest tensile strength for 
stainless steels containing beryllium 
are unfortunately recorded only 
in the alpha region. These do not 
possess the stability against corro- 
austentitic stainless 
steels, The beryllium steels are 
also precipitation hardened in the 
gamma region which is of positive 
value in the development of Invar 
and Elinvar steels containing beryl- 
lium These unusual properties con- 
cern only the alloy expert. 


sion of the 





Fig. 1—Melt with 10.1 per cent sulphur 
and 3.04 per cent beryllium. Approzt- 
mately full size 
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Fig. 2a—Hot short piece with 1.2 per 
cent sulphur. Magnification 2X, re- 
duced by one-half 


To the metallurgist, beryllium also 
offers heretofore unequalled useful 
possibilities. The affinity of this ele- 


Fig. 2b — Rolling 

test. Sulphur 0.76 

per cent, beryl- 

lium 0.53 per 

cent. One-half full 

size reduced one- 
half 


ment for oxygen is so great that it 
is able to displace the active reducing 
elements from their oxygen com- 
pounds. Beryllium oxide is reduced 
only slightly by potassium while 
aluminum, for example, in the form 
of an iron-aluminum alloy, is able to 
reduce only traces of beryllium 
from a liquid beryllium oxide slag. 
On the other hand alumina largely is 
reduced by beryllium, and_ the 
equilibrium inclines strongly in the 
direction of the formation of BeO, 
beryllium oxide’, 

It has proved instructive especially 
on the basis of the behavior of beryl- 
lium to oxygen, to investigate the af- 
finity of this element to. sulphur, 
phosphorus, arsenic, ete., ii molten 
metals. These elements usually are 
harmful in alloys, especially in iron, 
and their removal is of considerable 
industrial value. If iron sulphide is 
melted in a suitable crucible, a vio- 

‘Ueber die Reduzierbarkeit des Beryl- 
jumoxydes. Wissenschaftliche Vero- 
offentlichungen aus dem Siemens-Kon- 
zern, Vol. 11, 1932, page 88. 
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lent reaction takes place upon the 
addition of beryllium from which is 
obtained a regulus divided into 
layers, the upper part of which con- 
sists of beryllium sulphide low in 
iron, and the lower part of sulphur 
free iron. Fig. 1 shows the section 
through an alloy of iron with 10.1 
per cent sulphur which has reacted 
with 3.04 per cent beryllium. 
Beryllium sulphide is a slowly de- 
composable greenish colored mate- 
rial which smells faintly of hydro- 
gen sulphide. In water beryllium sul- 
phide decomposes much more slowly 
than calcium sulphide. The desulphur- 
ized regulus, even with unbelievably 
high-sulphur content, is still capable 
of rolling after the addition of 
beryllium, 


Rolling Destroys High-Sulphur Ingot 


Fig. 2a shows an alloy ingot with 
1.2 per cent sulphur after the first 
pass through the rolls. It is evident 
that it is entirely destroyed. In 
Fig. 2b is a rolled strip of the same 
alloy which however has been de- 
sulphurized with beryllium and 
shows the following composition: 
0.76 per cent sulphur, 0.53 per cent 
beryllium. In spite of the high- 
sulphur content, it is possible to roll 
the plate without flaws and edge 
cracks. The same sheet as shown by 
Fig. 2c, may be bent sharply to 180 
degrees while cold. The astounding 
fact is that it is possible to roll an 





iron with a _ high-sulphur content 
after the addition of beryllium and 
yet have the sulphur content of the 
sheet well beyond the red-short 
limitation. 

From the chemical standpoint the 
desulphurizing of a metal consists in 
the highest possible reaction of an 
added element with the contained sul- 





Fig. 2c—Bending test. About one-half 
size 
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phur whereby a sulphide is formed. De- 
sulphurizing is perfect, chemically 
speaking, when the reaction resulting 
in the formation of sulphide is com- 
plete. The metallurgist sometimes 
considers desulphurizing imperfect 
as long as the sulphide formed re- 
mains in the metal. He dislikes such 
sulphide inclusions, as for example 
manganese sulphide when these are 
active only as foreign constituents 
and the sulphur of the grain 
boundary is in solution. 

A steel, which is both desulphur- 
ized and naturally desirable, results 
when these inclusions escape and 
collect as a slag on the surface. 
Hereafter distinction must be made 
between a chemical and mechanical 
physical desulphurizing. The de- 
sulphurizing agents known up to the 
present have been incompletely ef- 
fective in the chemical sense and 
leave still more to be desired for 
mechanical physical desulphurizing. 
Aluminum can not be considered as 


Fig. 3—Influ- 
ence of beryl- 
lium on the 
desulphur i 2 a- 
tion of iron. 
One-third 


23218 


23188 


2318A 


steel and beryllium proceeds quanti- 
tatively with separation of beryl- 
lium sulphide. The chemical de- 
sulphurizing of steel by means of 
beryllium therefore is perfect. The 
sulphur formed appears to be de- 
creasingly soluble in the mass with 
decreasing temperatures, so that a 








Composition of Tests in Fig. 3 





Number Carbon, 
per cent 
2317A 0.15 
ME et one esctivunsstudsveisacseueleuteoisens 0.15 
Ty acids tdadacedagusabuectasas0d 0.16 
2821A . 0.06 
a TRIE NS sgn napa) ape Siero ere 0.06 
NSM Sse ee asap ccs vaWesasocnbaasdcacacieds 1.07 
LE SR OES cease ee ee 1.07 


Sulphur, Beryllium Rolling 

per cent per cent 
an er hot short 
0.339 0.74 good 
0.395 Meats hot short 
0.414 0.31 good 
0.170 ; hot short 
0.179 0.12 good 
0.465 sacs hot short 
0.192 0.39 good 








a desulphurizing medium in steel 


mill practice. 

Chemical desulphurizing is en- 
tirely satisfactory * but the sulphur 
remains in the grain boundary in the 
form of . aluminum _ sulphide or 
ternary compound with iron and the 
steel remains red short. Chromium 
in large amounts, acts as a powerful 
desulphurizer. Also manganese up 
to a certain amount in steel neutral- 
izes the effect of sulphur. 

The reaction between sulphur in 
*P. Roentgen. Herstellung und Elektro- 
lvse von Schwefelaluminium, Metall- 
wirtschaft, Vol. 12, 1933, page 431. 


separation as a lighter material re- 
sults in the course of cooling and 
solidifying. With sufficient content 
beryllium sulphide a separation into 
layers occurs whereby this compound 
separates on the surface in molten 
state. With smaller amounts it re- 
mains in the metal mass not con- 
fined as inclusions in the grain 
boundary. By using suitable slag 
baths the beryllium sulphide formed 
can be collected, and the sulphide 
which is bound up in consequence of 
its solubility in the slag, may be re- 
moved. Suitable slags are those 
which are not decomposed by beryl- 


sora 








i 


lium and highly basic, especially 
containing calcium oxide and barium 
oxide with lower melting points 
which recently have investi- 
gated by Wartenberg. ® 

As further proof of the behavior of 
beryllium in sulphur - containing 
molten iron are included the rolling 
tests given in Fig. 3, whose chemical 
composition is given in the accom- 
panying table. The test “A” was 
conducted without beryllium; ‘B”’ 
with beryllium. In all cases test 
“A” is red short; test ‘“B” easi- 
ly is rollable even though the 
sulphur content was as high as 0.4 


been 


per cent. Also a mechanical-physical 
desulphurizing action has_ taken 
place, as for example in sample 


2323B, where the sulphur’ content 
of 0.465 per cent has decreased to 
0.192 per cent. 

The Baumann prints according to 
Fig. 4 shows the taking up of the 
sulphur content through transition 
in a beryllium sulphide slag, which 
has separated on the surface. There 
remains however, in the alloy so 
much sulphur that the cut appears 
darkened throughout. According to 
the formula only 9.1 grams beryllium 
are required for 32 grams sulphur. 
A small excess of several hundredths 


(Please turn to Page 68) 


*Zeitschrift fur anorganische und 


allgemeine Chemie, Vol. 208, 1932, page 
369. 

O. Ruff. Zeitschrift fur anorganische 
und allgemeine Chemie, Vol. 213, 1932, 


¢ 29° 
page 555. 
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2318 B 


2318 B 
Fig. 4—Baumann’s sulphur prints 
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Welded Steel Plate Bulkhead 


or Oil Tankers Performs 


avorably in Tests 


N THE presence of a large group 

of naval architects, marine engi- 

neers and marine insurance ex- 
perts, including high officers of the 
United States navy, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., on May 21 success- 
fully demonstrated the strength of 
its new type of welded steel plate 
bulkhead construction for oil tank- 
ers 

In this system, the complete bulk- 
head is composed of a_ series of 
pressed plates, joined into a single 
unit by welding. Each compressed 
plate combines two elements, an el- 
liptical bulge and one-half of a chan- 
nel-shaped member. The _ channel- 
shaped member is completed when 
two pressed plates are welded togeth- 
er 

The elliptical bulge transmits its 
share of the fluid pressure load to 
vertical webs by a complicated form 
of hoop tension. The channel trans- 
mits a share of the fluid pressure 
load to the same vertical web and 
preserves the transverse continuity 
essential for whatever diaphragm- 
ing action may be necessary. 


Weight Saving Appreciable 


Bulkheads constructed by this sys- 
tem, the company estimates, will 
weigh about 26 per cent less than 
conventional bulkheads, with an ac- 
companying reduction of about 50 
per cent in the stiffener area and of 
about 32 per cent in the number of 
parts required in constructing the 
bulkhead, It reduces by about 61 
per cent the number of parts to be as- 
sembled by the shipyard and by about 
51 per cent the amount of welding 
to be done at the shipyard, 

The cost of this proposed bulk- 
head system for tankers is said to ap- 
proach or be less than the cost of 
conventional riveted bulkhead sys- 
tems. Exact cost will depend on the 
number of dies required to produce 
the sizes of pressed steel bulge plates 
which will be specified by the naval 
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architect for each particular ship 
construction job. 

“To give some idea of the utiliza- 
tion of these plates in a proposed all- 
welded tanker,’’ states the company, 
“it is to be noted that about 1050 
separate buckle plates of possibly 
two or three sizes will be required. 
The boat under discussion is 495 feet 
long, with a tank capacity of about 
5,530,000 gallons.”’ 


Small Model Undergoes Test 


The test model was built on a % 
seale, It consisted of six buckle 
plates, all formed of 3/16-inch mild 
steel plate, three at the front and 
three at the rear. They were welded 
together, thus forming three convex 
bulges and two channels at the front 
and three concave bulges and two 


channels at the rear. The front and 


Schematic drawing 

showing general ar 

rangement of proposed 

bulkhead system in a 
tanker 
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rear assemblies were held together 
at sides, top and bottom by plates 
4% inches wide, all joints being 
welded. The model was covered with 
whitewash so that when failures oc- 
curred they might be located by the 
flaking off of this coating. 

Using a tall chimney, the company 
employed a head of water to test the 
tank. The first distortion did not 
occur until the pressure had been 
increased to 80 feet head, about three 
times the actual head in tanker con- 
struction. This initial distortion 
showed up in the form of a slight 
bulge in the rear channels and a 
slight bulge in the top rear panel, As 
the head was increased, the bulges be- 
came more pronounced and, at 131 
feet, the rear plates and channels all 
bulged badly. At this pressure, which 
was all that the company was pre- 
pared to develop, the model showed 
no leakage. All of the welds, of 
course, held perfectly. 


Two Functions Combined 


“Heretofore, the typical bulkhead 
really has consisted of two parts— 
that separating the two adjacent com- 
partments and that which stiffens tie 
first and makes it capable of resist- 
ing water pressure on one side,’’ says 
the company in reference to its new 
design. ‘‘The proposed construction 
combines in largest degree these two 
functions. Thus, all the usual hori- 
zontal stiffeners are eliminated and 
the lateral stiffness is preserved by 
the integral channels.” 

The new buckle plates are pressed 
in individual dies at the Lukens plant 
and are trimmed to size. The prac- 


tice will involve welding them togeth- 
er in the shop into units convenient 
for shipment to the shipyard. 
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Time Cycle Controller 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., recently announced 
a new control instrument available 
for the automatic, intermittent op- 
eration of diaphragm valves or other 
diaphragm-operated devices, The in- 
strument, shown herewith, is avail- 
able in reverse acting and direct act- 
ing types. 

The intermitter as it is called, may 
be mounted on any diaphragm mo- 





Taylor intermitter, a simplified time 
cycle controller 


tor or, if this is not desirable, in 
any convenient adjacent location. 
Also, it is possible to operate more 
than one diaphragm valve or similar 
device from the same instrument, the 
number depending upon the operat- 
ing conditions and the nature of the 
control required. 

An overpressure release protects 
the diaphragm motor from excessive 
pressures in the event of reducing- 
valve failure. Either compressed air 
or gas at a constant 25 pound per 
square inch pressure is specified for 
efficient instrument performance, A 
water-proof, noncorrosive aluminum 
ease with black crackle finish pro- 
tects the mechanism, Pressure gages 
are located within the case to protect 
them from breakage and discolora- 


tion. 
+ ° . 


Open End Band Saw— 


Grob Bros., South Ninety-seventh 
and West National avenue, West Al- 
lis, Wis., is bringing out a band saw 
for internal sawing. The principle 
of the machine, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is the winding 
up of a 150-foot saw band helically 


over a drum and looping it over 
three guide sheaves. To saw out a 
die it only is necessary to release the 
tension on the saw band, which is 
done by a single lever movement, re- 
move the front end of the band fas- 
tened with a self-tightening eccentric 
clamp to the drum, insert it through 
au opening in the die large enough 
for the band to pass through, recon- 
nect it to the drum and put tension 
en the band. Three minutes of saw- 
ing can be done at the lowest cutting 
speed until the end of the band has 
been reached at which time the ma- 
chine will stop automatically. 

The drum is mounted on a thread- 
ed spindle so that when revolving it 
screws itself back and forth, winding 
and unwinding the band. The drum 
is tapered to compensate for the saw 
band being heavier on the front or 





Grow open end band saw for internal 
sawing in manufacture of tools, dies 


teeth side. A small guide wheel cov- 
ered with rubberized fabric is hold- 
ing the saw band tight to the drum 
when the tension of the band is re- 
leased. This prevents the band from 
loosening on the drum. 

Sawing table, 24 x 28 inches, is 
tiltable in two directions in such a 
way that the height of the center of 
the table does not change. This ar- 
rangement allows the saw _ band 
guide below the table to come flush 
with the surface of the table. Thus 
maximum rigidity is obtained while 
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sawing. The saw band guide above 
the table is adjustable in height. 
Throat of the machine is 25% inches 


and material up to 9 inches in height 
can be sawed. 


7 ° * 
Visual Gages— 


Sheffield Gage Corp., Dayton, O., 
recently brought out a No. 1 visual 
gsuge, shown herewith. The device is 
both a rapid inspection gage for close 
tolerance production work and also 
a precision comparator by which fine 
wcrk shop gages may be periodical- 
lv checked. 

A relative movement of 0.000025 
inch beween the anvils covers a space 
of 14-inch or one unit on the illumi- 
nated dial, A difference of 1/10000- 
inch in anvil setting moves the indi- 
eator %-inch along its seale. 

The heart of the gage is a patent- 
ed reed mechanism consisting of four 
flat reeds so arranged that when a 
part is inserted between the anvils, 
one set of reeds is put in compres- 
sion and the other set in tension. 
The movement resulting from the 
equalization of these stresses causes 
the pointer to move across the read- 
ing scale, 

The upper gaging element is dia- 
mond tipped to minimize all effects 
of wear. The lower anvil is fur- 





No, 1 visual gage developed by Shef- 
field Gage Corp. for precision work 
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nished in two interchangeable types, 
one flat for the gaging of flat surfaces 
and outside cylindrical diameters; 
the other, of a mandrel type, for gag- 
ing internal diameters. 

The No. 3 visual gage differs from 
the No. 1 in that it operates on a 
1000 to 1 magnification instead of 
5000 to 1 magnification. A relative 
movement of 0.0001-inch between 
the gaging elements registers a dis 
tance of %-inch on the illuminated 
dial Except for the difference in 
sensitivity, the No, 3 instrument is 
essentially the same as the No. 1 
rage Both utilize the reed mechan 


+ ° ° 


Switches for Hazardous 
Gas Locations 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1311 South 
First street, Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced that its type G _ explosion- 
proof enclosure, heretofore supplied 


Allen - Bradley 
solenoid - opera- 
ted switch em- 
bodies exrplo- 
sion-proof en- 
closure 





only for size 1 bulletin 709 solenoid- 
operated across-the-line switches, 
now is available for the sizes 2 and 
3 switches for polyphase motors up 
to 15 horsepower, 110 volts; 30 
horsepower, 220 volts; and 50 horse- 
power, 440-550 volts, and for self- 
starting single-phase motors, 

The enclosure, shown herewith, is 
of cast iron, black enameled with a 
white enameled interior finish, which 
makes all terminals, switch parts, 
and overload relays stand out plainly, 
thus making installation and inspec- 
tion easier, Heated gases, created 
by any accidental internal explosion, 
are cooled before reaching the at- 
mosphere by the dissipation of their 
heat in passing between the wide 
flange, machined surfaces between 
cover and base of the cabinet. 


¢ . ¢ 


Klectric Quick Return 
Kor Carbo-Lathe— 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., recently introduced an 
electric quick return for its Carbo- 
lathe, This attachment, shown here- 
with, in addition to quickly returning 
the carriage, also rapidly advanc- 
es the carriage. It consists of a 
separate electric motor attachment 
which is fastened to the end of the 
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Electric quick return features new 
Porter-Cable Carbo-lathe 


lathe bed by four cap screws and 
two dowels. It is connected to the 
feed shaft running through the cen- 
ter of lathe bed with a_ flexible 
coupling. 

Motive power is supplied by a 
1/3 horsepower motor with special 
torque winding capable of 300 per 
cent overload, it is claimed. This 
motor is regularly furnished in 220- 
volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase. 440 or 550- 
volt units can be furnished; also two 
phase, but not single phase. The 
motor is geared to the jack shaft in 
the attachment with a ratio of ap- 
proximately 2% to 1. Also a spring 
loaded disk clutch is built into this 
gear drive which is adjustable so that 
it will just drive the carriages, but 
if power feed of table is engaged and 
the motor is started, clutch will slip, 
thus protecting motor and_ feed 
mechanism, 


7 ¢ a 
Electric Arc Welders— 


Universal Power Corp., 1719 
Clarkstone road, Cleveland, recently 
announced that its universal Staid- 
are welders now are available in the 
rasoline engine-driven types, both 
portable and stationary. The gen- 
erator used utilizes the same stabiliz- 
ing construction as that on universal 
Staid-are motor-generator sets. Gen- 
erator output controls include a four- 
point current adjustment switch with 
convenient hand grip type handle, 
plus a rheostatic voltage control 
which permits close welding heat 
settings totaling some six hundred 
steps. Control panel is of the ebony 





Gasoline engine-driven arc welder built 
by Universal Power Corp. 
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asbestos type, mounting in addition 
to the control handles, a zero center 
Weston voltmeter indicating polarity, 
a zero center Weston ammeter, a 
polarity reversing switch and the 
welding output studs with heavy 
wing nut terminals, 

The engines are the Chrysler in- 
dustrial six-cylinder type, equipped 
with either battery ignition and 
electric starting equipment or with 
magneto ignition and hand cranking. 
An engine automatic idling device as 
optional equipment is available to 
save gas, oil and engine wear and 
tear. Portable gears available in- 
cludes as optional items, either small 
shop type wheels steel or rubber, 
large diameter broad rimmed steel 
wheels for outdoors work, and 
pneumatic tired wheels for street 
or highway use. Springs may be had 
on any of the models, one of which 
is shown herewith, 


¢ ¢ ¢ 





Dewatering Device 


Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has perfected a de- 
vice, shown herewith, for recovering 
fine or coarse sand and similar mate- 
rial. The new machine fills the need 
for a sand dewatering device capable 
of recovering the available sand 

















Link-Belt dewatering Rotoscoop for re- 
covering sand and other material 


grains, of sufficient fineness to meet 
specifications, and discharging the 
product dry enough to permit truck 
transportation, or mechanical con- 
veying to and from storage. It is 
suitable also for treating other mate- 
rials besides sand, and provides a 
simple method of saving special grain 
sizes which were formerly lost in the 
overflow water. 

The Rotoscoop, as it is known, is 
a self-contained machine consisting 
essentially of a large circular steel 
tank or container into which the 
water and the materials to be treated 
are’ introduced; a slow-moving 
power-driven suspended rotating disk 
to the underside of which are at- 
tached inclined adjustable renewable 
scoops for moving the material 
within the tank; a curved steel ad- 
justable renewable plow mounted in 
a stationary position above the rotat- 
ing disk, for plowing off and dis- 
charging the dewatered product 
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ready for use; and the necessary 
driving machinery mounted above 
the tank on the same steel supports 
from which the rotating disk is sus- 
pended. The machine is made in 
four sizes, 15, 12, 9, and 6-foot di- 
ameters, with capacities ranging 
from 20 to 150 tons an hour, based 
on material weighing 100 pounds 
per cubie foot. 
© * cy 


Grinding and Lapping 
Machine 





Stokerunit Corp., 5325 West 
Rogers street, Milwaukee, recently 
brought out a new machine, shown 
herewith, for grinding and lapping all 
sorts of carbide tools. Two well sup- 
ported tables are provided for the 
tools, each being provided with 
means for shifting the table in re- 
lation to the face of the wheel and 
for accurate angular settings. A pro- 





Carbide grinding and lapping machine 
introduced by Stokerunit Corp. 


tractor which is interchangeable be- 
tween the two tables is also fur- 
nished, making it possible to grind 
and lap tools with the same setting. 
The lapping disk is of high grade 
sast iron, charged with diamond dust 
and oil. 

This machine also can be provided 
with pump, oil pan and supply tank 
with the wheels hooded to prevent 
liquid from being splashed around the 
machine. The pump is operated by 
a separate motor and can be discon- 
nected when necessary. When used 
with coolant, the machine is particu- 
larly adaptable to diamond wheels. 

. * » 


Portable Surfacer and 
Polisher 


Trimson Mfg. Co., Cleveland, re- 
cently brought out a portable sur- 
facer and polisher which reflects the 
influence of modern styling. One of 
the features of this unit, shown here- 
with, is a light concealed in the 
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OLL feed designed 

by F. J. Littell Ma- 
chine Co., handles stock 
up to 16 inches in 
width. Because the de- 
vice unwinds a loop of 
stock, the roll feed does 
not pull the material 
directly from the coil, 
but from the loop only 


@ 





cover and arranged to cast illumina- 16 inches in width and feed up to 
tion directly on the work without 36 inches per stroke of press, at a 
glare. The lip of the cover forms i speed of 92 strokes per minute. The 


handle so that the machine may be stock is fed directly from a power- 
carried from job to job. driven reel which unwinds a loop of 

The motor drum has a cushioned 
surface over which paper or cloth 
abrasive and polishing sheets are rectly from the coil, inasmuch as it 
pulls from the loop only. 


material, thus avoiding the necessity 
of the roll feed pulling the stock di 


used. Drum is 6 inches wide and 
inches in diameter. Surface speed is The press is driven by a variable 
said to be almost a mile a minute. drive alternating-current 
Motors operate on 110 or 220 volts, speed of which is controlled by a 
60 cycles alternating current. ; 

This new surfacer and _ polisher 
may be used in finishing different 
metals, wood, bakelite, carbon, fibre, 


motor, 


handwheel on the front of the press. 
Speed of the motor is regulated by 
hydraulic control with a range of 
speed from 50 to 150 revolutions per 


and hard rubber. It is employed for minute. The feed is equipped with 
removing burrs, cleaning and finish an automatic roll release which al 
ing castings, polishing, sanding pat- lows the operator to place the stock 


terns, champfering carbon brushes. in the die just at the point where it 
sharpening tools and for many other is to be blanked. 
die blanks at exactly the point where 


the stock is placed without first 


Consequently the 


moving ahead to waste a half blank 


6 +. ¢ 
Tandem Blow-Off Valve— 


Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, is anouncing a new 
forged steel tandem blow-off valve, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This unit, designed for 600 
and 1500 pounds pressure, embodies 
a sealing valve of seatless construc- 
tion. The blowing valve utilizes 
special alloys and unique construction 
which materially reduce normal wear 
on this type of valve. 





Trimson portable surfacer and polisher 


embodies a unique motor 


shop uses. The machine weighs 50 
pounds, is 14% inches long, 10 inches 


wide and 10% inches high. 


. + ¢ 


Roll Feed— 


F. J. Littell Machine Co., 4127 
Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, re 
cently brought out a new roll feed, 
shown herewith, to handle stock up 





Yarnall-Waring tandem blow-off 


valve for high pressure 
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Steel ls Desulphurized by 
Addition of Beryllium 


(Concluded from Page 63) 


of beryllium is useful. Moreover, 
the steel must be entirely deoxidized 
and no slag capable of reaction with 
beryllium must be allowed floating 
on the surface of the bath. Other- 
wise the amount of beryllium used 
becomes necessarily greater because 
of the reduction of foreign metals. 

Through this first part of the in- 
vestigation it was noticed that the 
desulphurizing of steels proceeds com- 
pletely. A further question remains, 
however, namely: how carbon be- 
haves toward an eventual excess of 
beryllium or in general to beryllium 
sulphide. A cast iron rich in sul- 
phur (3 per cent) was treated with 
a slight excess of beryllium. Sepa- 
ration into layers occurred, the sul- 
phur content was lowered to 0.5 per 
cent and the gray cast iron remained 
unimpaired in structure, except for 
the small amount of beryllium sul- 
phide inclusion present after desul- 
phurizing. On the contrary, it is 
strongly apparent that in the case of 
steels with a higher carbon content 
that less influence of the hard con- 
stituents results with a greater ex- 
cess of beryllium. The view taken 
is that beryllium sulphide is stable 
against carbon in the presence of 
iron. On the contrary as is known 
beryllium is soluble in alpha-iron and 
it may as such disturb the carbon 
during hardening processes to a small 
extent, probably as a result of the 
formation of soluble beryllium carbide. 
At higher temperatures this beryllium 
carbide is similar to vanadium carbide 
easily put into solution. 


Behavior Is Similar with Other 
Impurities 


Against arsenic and phosphorus, 
which likewise occur as harmful im- 
purities in steel, beryllium behaves 
similarly as previously observed. 
With other metals the desulphuriz- 
ing is even more complete, as with 
nickel, which can be made rollable 
without magnesium by using beryl- 
lium. This clearly shows how pow- 
erful is the action of beryllium on 
sulphur, for as is known, in the case 
of pure nickel a sulphur content so 
low that it appears still permissible 
in iron, causes red shortness. 

In conclusion, a complete desul- 
phurizing of iron of all of the sul- 
phur content can be obtained by the 
addition of beryllium. With high- 
sulphur content separation into layers 
takes place. With lower content the 
beryllium sulphide distributes itself 
more or less within the melt where 
it can be observed metallographically 
as inclusions. The separation of the 
sulphur from the grain boundary is 
complete so that alloys with a sul- 
phur content of over 0.4 per cent 
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can be rolled readily after sufficient 
addition of beryllium. Similar favor- 
able actions are observed in the 
harmful impurities of steel arsenic 
and phosphorus. Cast iron likewise 
may be desulphurized entirely and 
the carbon content remains unaltered 
as long as no great excess of beryl- 
lium is employed. In steels a slight 
influence on the hard constituent is 
apparent with high-carbon content 
when a larger excess of beryllium is 
employed. The desulphurizing ac- 
tion of beryllium extends also to 
other metals, especially nickel, which 
can be made rollable without a mag- 
nesium addition, The metallurgist 
finds a new deoxidation and desul- 
phurizing agent in the element 
beryllium, which far surpasses the 
additions aluminum and manganese 
used up to the present time. For 
the time being this may only become 
of first importance in the improve- 
ment of the properties of the best 
refined steels because of the present 
high price of beryllium. 


Importance of Replacing 


Obsolete Mill Equipment 


(Concluded from Page 50) 
without a substantial increase in 
selling prices or a great reduction 
in operating costs. 

This is a very different picture 
from that presented by industries 
which purchase raw materials in a 
semi-finished state and convert them 
quickly into finished form for sale, 
and where a turnover of the capital 
investment can be made in one year, 
or from certain merchandising chain 
stores where the capital invested is 
turned over five or more times per 
year. 

Money paid to workers in the steel 
industry represents 41 per cent of the 
sales value of its products. Only 75 
per cent of the ingot tonnage manu- 
factured is shipped to the customer. 
Cost of repairs and maintenance is 
about $8 per ton of product shipped 
or $224,000,000 per year as an aver- 
age over the past ten years. These 
figures offer a vivid explanation of 
why obsolescence is of such vital 
importance, and why each piece of 
equipment which proposes to reduce 
man-hours per ton, increase the ratio 
of ingots poured to product shipped, 
or reduce the cost of maintenance, 
must be carefully surveyed to deter- 
mine its true economic value. 


Harrisburg Pipe Becomes 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. 


ARRISBURG PIPE & PIPE 
aa BENDING CO. of Harrisburg, 
’a., has. changed its name to Harris- 
burg Steel Corp., according to 
Wilbert Wear, president and treas- 
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urer. The sole purpose in adopting 
the new corporate title is to make 
the firm name more accurately rep- 
resent the operations and products 
of the company. No changes in 
corporate set-up or in personnel at 
the plant or in the field are made or 
contemplated according to Mr. Wear. 

Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
Co. was started about 40 years ago 
as a small, localized pipe bending 
shop. It has never reorganized or 
consolidated. Other executives of 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. are N. W. 
Cassel, vice-president and treasurer, 
and H. B. Liggett, general manager. 

Early in its history the company 
established a rolling mill and steel 
plant, producing its own skelp, pion- 
eering in production of pipe from 
open-hearth steel. In 19138 the man- 
ufacture of pipe was discontinued, 
due to changes in economic condi- 
tions. Products now include alloy 
and carbon  open-hearth billets, 
blooms and slabs; forged seamless 
pipe couplings; seamless steel gas 
cylinders; drop-forged steel pipe 
flanges; hollow and drop forgings; 
seamless steel pump liners; pipe coils 
and bands. During the war muni- 
tions were manufactured, and small 
orders for the government are occa- 
sionally handled now, 


Grace Urges Caution 
(Concluded from Page 26) 


obvious that it is difficult to see how 
anyone who has at heart the welfare 
or employes and industry in this 
country can support it. Yet it is a 
measure that has received endorse- 
ment in quarters that do not or will 
not recognize its impracticability. 

The steel industry has taken a 
vital interest in providing for the 
economic security of its employes. 
This it has done through co-opera- 
tive plans. In some cases they have 
been financed wholly by the com- 
reny and in others jointly by em- 
ploye and company. In any event 
the steel industry has an outstand- 
ingly good record over many years 
in providing against the hazards of 
sickness and death, accident, unem- 
ployment and old age. 

The question of the extension of 
the national industrial recovery act, 
which expires June 16, is now be- 
fore congress. Whatever the future 
of this act may be, if any at all, the 
problems with respect to the success- 
ful management of the steel industry 
are still before us and must be met. 
Certainly whatever the future holds 
in store for us, we should have the 
common sense to realize the neces- 
sity of exerting every possible effort 
to prevent a recurrence of the evils, 
abuses and unfair business methods 
of the past and of so managing our 
industry as to afford the necessary 
protection to all parties concerned, 
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Market Loses Headway; Rate Down 15 Points 


Tonnage Off, Despite Gain 
In Automobile Assemblies; 


Scrap Prices Still Rising 


NFAVORABLE influences predominated in 
the iron and steel markets last week, re- 
ducing steelworks operations 1% points to 

44 per cent. 

New automotive steel commitments and ship- 
ments failed to rally as well as expected fol- 
lowing settlement of the industry’s strikes, al- 
though automobile assemblies snapped back last 
week to 101,000, from 90,000 in the preceding 
week. 

Sheet and strip mill operations did not regain 
the ground lost through recent automotive sus- 
pensions. Tin plate production fell 10 points to 
75 per cent, as canmakers’ specifications de- 
clined, and mill warehouses filled up with record 
tonnages. 

Unless there is a substantial rebound this 
week, which appears improbable, May—normal- 
ly associated with rising industrial activity—is 
likely to show the lightest steel output so far 
this year. 

Consumers generally are absorbing their 
stocks, buying cautiously, awaiting the outcome 
of labor legislation at Washington, and clarifica- 
tion of the NRA issue with its price-control fea- 
tures after June 16. 

The nominal extension of prices for third 
quarter—now unchanged for nearly a year— 
has favored a continuation of short-range buy- 
ing, and there are few commitments at this 
time for the full quarter. In the steel industry 
there is some discussion pertaining to the feasi- 
bility of setting up a trade body to enforce fair 
prices, should the steel code be abandoned. 

Considerable steel tonnage remains to be 
placed by automobile manufacturers for June; 
tractor and farm implement production is 
counted on to continue at an undiminished rate 
through the month; wire and wire fencing or- 
ders are the best since January, and considerable 
dependence is placed on miscellaneous manufac- 
turing needs. But the most important factor 
to determine the volume of demand in the sum- 
mer months, it is believed, is the speed with 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND Declining 
moderately. 
PRICES Erlended for 


third quarter. Scrap stronger. 
PRODUCTION 
down 1% points to 44 per cent; 
tin plate off 10 lo 75. 


Ingots 





Slower. 


SHIPMENTS 











which the government can swing into its public 
works projects. 

June is expected to inaugurate some of the 
structural work previously planned, for which 
federal funds now have been allotted. Struc- 
tural shape awards in the week increased slight- 
ly to 15,356 tons, including 7500 tons for the 
Harlem river lift span to New York’s Triboro 
bridge. Milwaukee awarded 3200 tons of rein- 
forcing bars, and Los Angeles 5150 tons of cast 
pipe. 

Pere Marquette has purchased 
rails and splice bars, while the Grand Trunk 
is taking bids on 2500 tons of tie plates. 

Scrap prices show more tangible evidence of 
strength, as consumers are buying to replenish 
stocks. Ten thousand tons of scrap rails were 
purchased by a Pittsburgh district steelworks at 
$13.50 a ton, an advance of 75 cents, while in- 
creases of 25 to 75 cents have applied on vari- 
ous grades in other districts. Several hundred 
tons of Russian pig iron are offered at Atlantic 
coast ports $1 a ton under the domestic code 
prices. 

STEEL’s London correspondent cables that dis- 
banding of the French sheet cartel has led to a 
substantial reduction in sheet prices. 

Chicago district steelworks last week dropped 
7% points to 44 per cent; Wheeling 5 to 68. 
Cleveland was up 3 to 54; Buffalo 5 to 37; east- 
ern Pennsylvania 1 to 291%; New England 10 
to 60. Pittsburgh was unchanged at 38; Detroit 
94; Birmingham 541%; Youngstown 50. 


1200 tons of 


STEEL’s iron and steel price composite is up 
7 cents to $32.41, due to advances in scrap; the 
finished steel composite is unchanged at $54, 
while the steelworks scrap composite is up 21 
cents to $10.50. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


May 25 


Iron and Steel 32.41 
k‘inished Steel 54.00 
Steelworks Scrap . 10.50 


Iron and Steel Composite: 
strip, iron pipe at 
Scrap Composite :—Heavy 


hot and cast 


work 


representative 
melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Three One 


Months Ago 


One 
Month Ago 


Year Ago 


May 18 May 11 April, 1935 Feb., 1935 May, 1934 

$32.34 $32.35 $32.29 $32.54 $32.97 
54.00 54.00 54.00 54.00 54.80 
10.29 10.29 10.05 12.03 11.30 


centers. 






Five 


Year 


s Ago 


May, 1930 
$33.49 


52 


.60 


13.65 


nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Pig iron, serap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, 


Steei- 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 
Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago . 

Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .... 
Tank plates, Chicago . 


Ind, 


Pitts. 


Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 


No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 
No, 24, galvan., Gary 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ....... 

Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 


Semifinished Material 


Sheets, 
Sheets, 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 
Wire Pittsburgh . 


rods, 


May 25, April, Feb., May, May 25, April, 
1935 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 
Pig Iron 

1.80c 1.80c 1.80c 1.90e Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............. $19.81 $19.76 
1.85 1.85 1.85 1.95 SR OS SR a So OC 18.00 18.00 
2.11 2.09 2.09 2.19 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa........ 19.76 19.76 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 No. 2, foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.31 19.26 
1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .................. 18.50 18.50 
2.01% 2.00% 2.00% 2.05% Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 14.50 14.50 
1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia... 20.68 20.63 
1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 REEASOMEID, WOMOY | ccdésccccicsccusscecvoccsndses 18.50 18.50 
2.00 1.98% 1.98% 2.03% MEALIORINC, CHICKBO | oii.sissecécccs.sssesesisi 18.50 18.50 
1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 24.25 24.15 
1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 90.13 89.89 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.65 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh . 18.67 18.63 

3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25 

1.95 1.95 1.95 2.10 Scrap 

2.55 2.55 2.55 2.75 
3.20 3.20 3.20 3.35 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $12.50 $11.70 
2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 9.25 9.15 
25 5.25 5.25 5.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago...... . 10.25 10.05 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 Rails for rolling, Chicago 11.25 11.05 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 11.75 11.25 

; g Coke 

. $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $30.00 
28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens........ $3.60 $3.60 
27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ...... 4.60 4.60 
38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.25 9.25 


Feb., 
1935 


$19.76 
18.00 
19.76 
19.26 
18.50 
14.50 
20.63 
18.50 
18.50 
24.04 
89.79 
18.63 


$13.25 
10.12 
11.65 
12.55 


12.50 


$3.60 
4.60 


9.25 


May, 
1934 


90.24 
18.88 


$12.80 
8.90 
10.85 
12.15 
12.40 


$3.45 
4.60 
9.25 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Prices are code levels filed with American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, 
Tin Mill Black No. 28 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. 
Pittsburgh 1.85c 
Gary pee 1.95¢ 
Chicago, delivered 1.98¢c 
New York, del. 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. . 2.16c 
Birmingham 2.00c 
St. Louis, del. 2.17¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock . 2.40c 

Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 
Pittsburgh 2.40c 
Gary ‘ 2.50c 
Chicago, delivered 2.53¢c 
Detroit, delivered 2.60c 
New York, del. 2.75¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.71c 
Birmingham 2.55¢c 
St. Louis, del. 2.72c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock 3.05c 

Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh .... 3.10¢c 
Gary 3.20c 
Chicago, delivered 3.23¢ 
Philadelphia, del .. 3.41¢c 
New York, del. .... 3.45¢ 
Birmingham 3.25c 
St. Louis, del. ... 3.42¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

ears, dock . 3.70c 
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f.o.b. cars. 


Corrosion and Heat-Re- 





Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


Structural Shapes 


pitt i) y «| ere 2.75¢ ° é 
— 2gsc sistant Alloys Pittsburgh noun 1.80¢ 
. + “oe eye 207 *hiladelphia, del. .... 2.01%c 
St. Louis, delivered.. S87C pisnreh tans, Cente ieee. Same York. ease 2 0636¢ 
Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel Boston, delivered.... 2.20%c 
Pittsburgh ...ccccecccc--: 2.50c No. 302 No 304 Bethlehem sebsistortseynes 1.90c 
ye eae DOT MAND sec cceshsesiseceseas 23.00 24.00 CHICAZO ...--rrereereeeees 1.85¢ 
Detroit, delivered.... 2.70c Plates. ................. 26.00 28.00 Cleveland, del. ........ 2.00 
Philadelphia, del. .... 281c Sheets «0... $3.00 35.00 Buffalo .......rsss...00.... 1.90¢ 
New York, del......... 2.85c Hot strip ............ 20.75 22.75 Gulf Ports ............... 2.20¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. Cold strip ............ 27.00 29.00 gt oe 1.95¢ 
cars, dock ......... 8.10¢ Straight Chromes ORFS, 400K nao... 2.35¢ 
Cold Rolled No. 20 No. No. No. No. i 
Pittsburgh 0.0.0... 2.95¢ 410 430 442 446 ONS 
ae 3.05c Bars ........ 17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 Soft Steel 
Detroit. delivered... 3.15¢ Plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 Pittsburgh .............. 1.80c 
Philadelphia, del. .... 3.26c Sheets ....25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Chicago or Gary .... 1.85¢ 
New York. del. ...... 3.30¢c Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 Duluth ...................... 1.95¢ 
4 Cold stp...20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 Birmingham ............ 1.95¢ 
Enameling Sheets CRGVGIBNG a .ccicsscasscess 1.85¢ 
Pittsburgh, No. 10.. 2.50c Steel Plates Buffalo eiesees steeeensenenees 1.90c 
Pittsburgh, No. 20.. 3.10¢ Detroit, delivered... 1.95¢ 
Pittsburgh ................ 1.80c Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
New York, del. ...... 2.09¢ CATE, GORE. ici... 2.35¢ 
Ti d T P| Philadelphia, del. .... 1.99c Philadelphia, del. .... 2.11¢ 
in and lerne Fiate Boston, delivered... 2.22c Boston, delivered... 2.22c 
; 3uffalo, delivered... 2.05c New York, del. ...... 2.15¢ 
Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary...... 1.85¢c Pitts., forg. qual...... 1.95c-2.05¢ 
Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ........ 1.9914¢c Rail Steel 
con. (box) Pitts... $5.25 Birmingham .............. 1.95¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Do., waste-waste.. 2.75c Coatesville, base .... BOO  RRRITIRDT accsssssccccssscccssavece 1.70¢ 
EPG MICRO | varsenccsss 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 1.90c Chicago or Gary ............... 1.75¢ 
Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. ERIN, MEM, ; ascovesacnneniecsvecasans 1.75¢ 
unassorted, Pitts. 3.40c oy Se en RE. SRE © Seisscecccaiecesssssictersess 1.75¢ 
aR, SERED kien 3.50c St. Louis, delivered eee MID Sesectccscssceceesacaseracdsbavs 1.80¢ 
STEEL May 27, 1935 


























UNIT 3 83 oi 








Iren 
ks Gay ay ee eee 1.70¢ 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 1.75¢ 
CRAORBO scessisicisesseress 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia 1.91c 
Pittsburgh, refined... 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


ag eo : I a a eo 2.05c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 
REE OIE cosas baedesnanssesivnceses 2.45c 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 
NIE ccs anccusinsdscerdsovers 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ............ 2.36¢ 


Rail Steel 
Straight lengths quoted by 
distributors 
RPT EEED: - sasenresstinensicdnavcaxes 1.90¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. . 1.95¢ 
UIE OTB viccesictiticcibocccevesscss, ZOUC 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 15c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on stright or mixed car- 
loads to one consignee.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Standard wire nails .......... $2.60 
Cement coated nails .......... 2.60 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

GANG CORBET .sccesesccssncessese 4.60c 


do., 16 gage and finer.. 5.10c 
(Per pound) 


Polished staples ................ 3.30¢ 
Galvanized fence staples 3.55c 
Barbed wire, galv. ............ 3.00c 
Anneaied fence wire ........ 2.45¢ 
Galvanized fence wire...... 2.80c 
Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ¢.l.) ........ $63.00 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
GA EMO fic vcccerinnrinncics 2.30c 


Anderson, Ind., (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pittsburgh 

BP OV CURING csastenevecvecienss 2.90c 

Do., Chicago up $1, Worces- 

ter, $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs ........... 1.95¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ............ 1.90c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs. .......... 1.85c 
100,000 lbs. and over........ 1.82%c 


Gary, Ind., Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 





ton, Bethlehem .......... 2.45¢c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E. Diff 
> 0.25 2 ee 0.55 
i ee 0.55 BG vitae 1.35 
EO iciscviss sens 1.50 S300........0000. 3.80 
ae 2.25 ee 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo............... 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 
PMMA. chs cnescvaseinsssaectacenstessten 1.05 
Sh Ua UES eC aa eer 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring .... base 
Ree EINE a cok ccavaneeekswiacovessaccereas 1.20 
NE NN sh So csuncus evssshsessacecbaens 0.70 
Re Feet WRENS occ Sedseconeastonneounns 1.50 
RIOD WMNMNs:. eccucnsvesiasacsencnsevade 0.95 
9250.....Carbon base plus extras 
Piling 
INTE sisdcsiss scons ccavccccseve 2.15¢ 
Chicane, Buimald .........:..... 2.25¢c 
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—The Market Week— 


Strip and Hoops 


Hot strip to 23+8-in. 





PUCCEDUPED | 05<250..::.. 1.85¢ 

Chicago, base ....... 1.95¢ 

Birmingham base 2.00¢c 

Detroit, delivered 2.05¢c 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.16¢c 

New York, del...... 2.20¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 

Pyne ily 7 1.95¢ 

ER i scktcantsviiciees 2.05¢c 
Cold-rolled strip, 

Pitts.,. Cleve; «....... 2.60c 

Worcester, Mass.. 2.80c 
Rails, Track Material 

(Gross Tons) 

Standard rails, mill $36.3716 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

24-45 Ibs. $26.00 

SO-60) FOB. .cicccsscs.:- $23.00 

70-75 Ibs. .... $20.00 

80-85 Ibs. $24.00 

UN eee ee 25.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual. Pitts., Chi.... $35.00 

Do., reroll. qual... 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 

Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢ 

Do., axle steel...... 2.10¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base...... 3.55¢c 
Tie plates, base........ 1.90c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lIbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$8; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists, 10% 
extra for less full containers. 

Carriage Bolts 


All sizes, cut thread...... 
SEF Te resins enon 70-10-5 off 
tolled thread, % x 6, 
UUTIOT cacaincasiinsszccnns 70-10-5 off 


Machine Bolts 

All sizes cut thread lag 

screws, plow bolts, 

Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads, tap 

bolts, blank bolts stud 

ROE i 5 cccccnkatsiestasstesee 70-10-5 off 
SETI CUE a cacacasanctvcscavceccoved 60-5 off 
Stove bolts, 75 off in pkgs.; 83 

off on 15,000 of 3-inch and 

shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 
Rolled thread machine, 





14 x 6, smailler........ 70-10-5 off 
PIE) TIOTOD. cauarchescvscesecsoscees 70-5 off 
Elevator bolts. .............0.. 70-5 off 

uts 
S.A.E. semifinished hex.; 

1% to re-inch .......... 70-10-5 off 

Do., % to 1-inch....70-10-5 off 

Doe... over 1-inen.......... 70-5 off 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled rR ee 85-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller......8714 off 

Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 80 off 
Headless set screws.......... 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1. Pitts- 


burgh, Cleveland.. 2.90c 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.00c 


vs-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve...70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila., 

to jobbers & large 

UE, “WOE WALT Bis ccccccecss. $6.25 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2. 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more no _ discount 


bn 
~] 
or 


OTE BIBS SCMELRD ic cciccvccssasss $3.05 
Do. under 5 kegs; no 
discount on size extras $3.20 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads, Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago delivered 2% 





points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Gal 
er RNR We cadicevcntndcsnsbeit 53% 35 
Seep ee ae ee tae 5814 47 
|, ORES a prre e erree 62 52 
Pee adit senate deeded aadaenssaens 64 55 
Iron 
EERE cone Rao 1% 15 
MrGds tess tied raxathal ideusevebanse 364%, 20% 
Re xc ctaroceideevensauniis 39%, 25% 
Bierce kiisatd 1144 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
> 60 51 
ee Cee REE SE 63 54 
Bg vec cecccccscnccecssccece 65 56 
(2°. sae seveee 64 54 
Bg Re ae 63% 53% 
[ron 
+ ae Ee Peo OR 37 22% 
Te See 38025 
Sea cdtetok tadistae 40 28% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
Wie S ESUEGE QUE ic ecascscneccssseuesise 


14-inch, butt weld................ 
4—3%, butt welld................ 
Se, OUNCE WONG ciccssescecscscisce 
1—3, butt weld................ an 
2-inch, lap Welld..........c...c..00.. 5§ 
2144—3, lap welld.............sss00+ 
3144—6, lap welld.............ccc000 
eS 2): 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 21%4—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 
Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 






Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 

) ef ae RS I ae ee 8 
2144—25%........40 2—2%4........... 13 
Biceicaxtoteataaagict 47 21%4—2%........ 16 
ES 7 | a eee 17 
Oe! 5 Mae to 5 | ae 18 
4 14 —B... eee eeeee | a See eee 20 
C'S | ARR Peres 21 
In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 


preferential of two 5% and one 
714% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 74%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 74%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 lbs., 2 points under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from \% to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 


STEEL 


and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound. 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. .. 82% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs. . 10% 


Cast lron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham... 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago... 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east fdy 43.00 

Do., 4-in 46.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd, fitgs., Birm. base...$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 

4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

and Youngstown 
Philadelphia 


$27.00 
32.67 


Duluth 31.00 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 
and Buffalo 32.00 
Forging, Duluth 36.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt.. 28.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Cleve., Young. 27.00 


Wire Rods 
(Common ; combination up $2) 


Pitts., Cleveland 38.00 
Chicago Sutaetion 39.00 
Worcester, Mass 40.00 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., 

Buff., Coatesville, 

Sparrows Point.... 1.70¢c 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur... $3.60 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.60 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.10 
New River fdry. 6.00 


Wise county fdry 4.45- 5.25 
Wise county fur...... 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 9.20- 9.65 


Chi., ov., outside de] 8.50 
Chicago, del. 9,25 
New England, del. 11.00 
St. Louis, del. 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 6.00 
Indianapolis, del. 8.75 
Cincinnati, del. 9.30 
Cleveland, del. 9.25 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit ov., out. del. 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. 9.03 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 


Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha . 30.00c 
Commercial xylol . 30.00c 


Per lb. f.0.b. New York. 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 16.30c 
DO. (100 Wom:)..rcccccoccussss ATC 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
halls, in bbls., to jobbers 4.50« 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia...... $1.20 
*+Western prices, 144-cent up. 


a 
i] 





Delivered 


prices 


Pig lron 


include switching 


charges only as 


—The Market Week— 


noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
























9R- 
2.25; 


Basing Potts: 
Bethlehem, Pa. ....... 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham, 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
i Rear eee 
Everett, Mass. . 
Hamilton, O. 

Jackson, O me pai 
Neville Island, Pa. ....... 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
Sparrows Point, 
Swedeland, Pa 
Toledo, O. . 
Youngstown, O. 


Ala., 


MA. ...x. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham 
Boston from Birmingham ....... 
Boston from 
Boston from 
Brooklyn, N. 
Brooklyn, N. 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birmingham 


Cincinnati from Hamilton, O... 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.. 
Birmingham.. 
Hamilton, O.. 2 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O...... 2 


Cleveland from 
Indianapolis from 


Milwaukee from Chicago 


50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. 


southern del... 14 


Everett, Mass. ..... 


Y., from Bmghm., 21.55 


Gross tons. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
seme $19.50 $20.00 $19.00 $20.50 
.. 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 

50 14.50 13.50 19.060 
18.50 19.00 17.50 19.50 
18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
19.00 ROTO. cinteanes 19.50 
18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 
19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 

. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
. 20.25 20.25 PSise: Asddikee 
18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
Eee vous oe ey 
18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
19.50 uae +}, peorees 
19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 
18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 


18.00 19.00 


19.76 19.76 19.26 20.26 

0.08 18.96 

1Y.62 ~ 1LY-oV bist 

20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 

20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 
oe 19.76 19.76 19.26 20.26 
.. 418-72 caeeen ree © pidshsens 
soe SE 19.51 ROR. pekinese 
ey | SE oe LE reer cmne 
.. 19.04 fe >) re 


Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 


Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 


Newark, N. J., 
Philadelphia from 
Pittsburgh district from 
Island ; 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 


from Bethlehem.. 
Birmingham.... 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, P 
Neville | 


19.57 19.57 19.07 20.07 
... 21.60 21.60 21.10 22.10 
aye or TR TN ede Yt 
20.99 ZS fee Ore eer on 
19.93 stheantoh On Semis 
a. 20.31 20.81 Oe) ere 


$1.21 switching charges 


. 20.75 20.75 20.25 20.25 






No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

St. LouisS, NOTtTHeE nN ........cccccccccrrerses 19.00 19.00 EOOe..  asseceves 

St. Louis from Birmingham ........ WERE seceiesss SONU | -césdeses 

St. Paul from Duluth .................... 20.94 SOPH assiccs 21.44 
tOver 0.70 phos. 

Low Phos 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
N. Y., $23.50. Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $24.63 
Gray Forge Charcoal 

Valley TULTIACE ....ccccccesssnees 18.00 I.ake Superior fur. .......... 21.00 

Pattee BBE. TR ccssisvescsctecsse 18.00 190., GGl. CRICKRO: scisicess 24.25 

Dah REND: Sip cctrste bianco 21.50 

Silvery} [ 
Jackson County, O., base; 6% $22.75; 7—$23.75; 8—$24.75; 


9—$25.70; 10—$26.75; 11—$27.75. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon} 


Jackson County, O., base; 
13—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 
prices $1.25 higher. 





+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or 


10%—$27.15; 
15—$34.75; 


11- 


falo is quoted with freight allowed 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
First Quality. 


Pa., lll, Ky., Md., 

Ga., Mo. <oseprenes $45.00 
BERRRTIO,  cscisesciesenses a 45.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ill, Ky., Md., 
Mo. Ga., Ala........ 40.00 
Ohio 
First quality ............. $40.00-45.00 
Intermediary ............. 37.00 
Second quality ........ 28.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
TE ROS | sinitciaciecn 50.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ........++ $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago .... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 52.00 
Magnesite 
Imported dead-burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).... $45.00 


Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 








Nonferrous Prices 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


Copper 


Electro, Lake, 
del. del. Casting, 
Conn. Midwest refinery 
May 18 9.00 9.12% 8.00 
May 20 9.00 9.121 8.00 
May 21 9.00 9.123 8.00 
May 22 9.00 9.121 8.00 
May 238 9.00 1.1214 8.00 
May 24 9.00 9.12% 8.00 


Straits Tin Lead 

New York Lead East 
Spot Futures N.Y. St. L 
51.50 50.25 2.90 3.75 
51.35 50.25 83.95 3.80 
51.35 50.35 1.10 3.95 
51.60 50.65 1.25 1.10 
52.00 51.20 4.95 1.10 
52.20 51.40 1.25 1.10 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 


MILE PRODUCTS 
F’.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib 
except as _ specified. Copper, 
brass products based eon 9.00c 
Conn, copper. 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 14.25 
Copper, hot rolled 16.00 
*Lead, cut, to jobbers 8.00 
Zinc, 100-lb. base... 9.50 
Tubes and Pipes 
High yellow brass... 16.00 
Seamless copper . 16.25 
Rods 
High vellow brass 12.75 
Copper, hot rolled 25 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed. 13.75 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 14.75 


OLD METALS 


Deal. buying prices, cents Ib. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
*New York 1.75- 5.00 
Cleveland ..... we 5.25- 5.50 
Chicago . . 4.75- 5.00 
St. Louis. 5.25- 6.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
*New York, No. 1..6.1214-6.37! 


No. 1 5.8714-6.12% 
6.00 


6.50- 6.75 


Chicago, 

Cleveland 

*St. Louis, No. 1 
Composition Brass Borings 


5.75- 


*New York $.1214-4.3714 
Light Copper 

‘New York ..... 5.00- 5.25 

REO csereseeccesass 4.3716-4.6216 

Cleveland . 4.75- 5.25 

*St. Louis . . 6.25- 6.50 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
4.25 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.25 *19.00 14,25 35.00 
4.25 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.25 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.25 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.30 *19.00 14.25 35.00 


Light Brass 


Chicago _ ..................2.8 1 46-2.621% 
CRO VOIRRG oc icisccesnsese . 2.75- 3.00 
St) TOUS cncrecccccsscoccee Z.d0- 3.00 
Lead 
*New York 3.1216- 3.25 
SEO VOIATIG o..ccsccsceckss 3.00- 3.25 
*®CHICALO .........0000000002.5-207 B.01 4% 
*St. Louis aren 3.30- 3.40 
Zine 
New York ...............2.121%4-2.387% 
*Cleveland ..............2.1214%46-2.37% 
*St. T0wls «...c0:.... 265- 2.76 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland... 8.00- 8.25 
Mixed, cast, Clev.... 12.25-12.75 
*Mixed, cast, St. L. 13.00-13.25 
Clips, soft, Clev..... 14.00-14.50 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.00 


*Stand. No. 12 Alum. 15.75-17.00 


Buf- 

timore bases (bags).. 40.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 

welah, Wash. (bulk).. 22.00 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick. .................. $45.00 
Chemically bonded 

chrome brick ................ 42.50 
Magnesite brick .............. 65.00 
Chemically bonded mag- 

(CE | a 55.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

EE ee $18.75-19.00 
Washed gravel, 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky. net 

ton, carloads ........ $13.00-14.00 , 


Ferroalloys 


$28.75; 
16—$36.25. 


Buffalo base prices, Up $1.25. 


12—$30.25; 
Buffalo base 





Dollars, except Ferrochrome 


Ferromanganese, 





78-82% tidewater, 

GUCY DOIG cccscscsccccinss 85.00 

Do., Balti. base .... 85.00 

Do., del. Pittsburgh 90.13 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% 

dom. Palmerton, 

i 5 ene 26.00 

Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% 

freight all., cl. ...... 77.50 

Do., less carload .. 85.00 | 

Do., 75 per cent .. 126-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 90.00 

2% carbon, 95.00; 1%, 105.00 
Ferronchrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 car- 

bon, cts. Ib. con. 

NS sicesstertsctncecsaucses 16.00 
Ferrotungsten, 

stand., lb. cont. del. 1.35- 1.45 
Ferrovanadium, 35 

to 40% Ilb., cont., 

OE ANAIFSIN icciscscee 2.70- 2.90 
Ferrotitanium, i, 

prod. plant, frt. 

allow., net ton ....... 137.50 
Spot, 1 ton, frt. 1 

CL a. |: a renee 7.00 

do., under 1 ton...... 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

per ton, c. lL. 17,- 

19% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, 

BS CITA oo i6cso: 50.00 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. 1, 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $2.75 

LL: |). aa enna 65.00 
Ferromolybdenum, 

stand. 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 

+Carloads, Quan. diff. apply 

May 27, 1935 
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1 lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night Gross tons delivered to consumers,except where otherwise stated 

















HEAVY MELTING STEEL COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cincinnati, dealers 1.00- 4.50 Chicago. iron 10.50-11.00 
Birmingham ee See, 8.50- 9.00 Cr 12.75-13.25 CIB VOMITING | cacessaccess 6.00- 6.50 Chicago, rolled steel 11.00-11.50 
Boston, dock, expt... 8.50 Chicago, springs . 11.50-12.00 Detroit Vesamhensesiedsen gue 4.75- 9.25 Cincinnati, iron §.50- 9.00 
Boston, domestic .... 7.00. 7.25 Eastern Pa. ............ 13.50 astern Pa. ........... 6.00 Eastern Pa., iron 11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 10.50-11.00 Pittsburgh «0.0.0.0... 14.50-15.00 New York, dealers.. 1.50- 1.75 Eastern Da., steel 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 << “SOD= 9.50 Bhs THOU cccciccscescvesss: 8.50- 9.00 Pittsburgh 6.00- 6.90 Pittsburgh, iron 12.50-13.00 
“*hieca2 i an 5 Pittsb eh, steel »0 5 
Cleveland. No. i772 9:00. 9.50 ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS St. Louis, iron... 7.50- 8.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ......  8.50- 9.00 Chicago ........ 12.00-12.50 Ce eae ae a ata St. Louis, steel 10.00-10.50 
Detroit, No. 1 ......... 8.00- 8.50 St. Louis ................. 9.60-10.09 Birmingham, plain.. 3.50- 4.00 
Bey ae ae Boston, chemical...... 5.50- 6.50 NO “AST SCRAP 
Detroit, N 9 700 0 NO. 1 CAST SCRAF 
| ieee ’ Pa N te (00 "10.50 RAILROAD SPECIALTIES Boston, dealers 3.25- 3.50 
} wastern Pa., No. l.. oO ws . ref. . . F birmingham 8.50- 9.0 
{ : re en ¢ re 1.50-12.0 Buffalo 6.00- 6.50 , 9.00 
i Eastern Pa., No, 2.. 9.00- 9.50 Chicago . ate ailoaaata Chicago . . 5.00- 5.50 Boston, No. 1 mach.  8.50- 9.00 
: POMEL, DELs. sgccsvisnnsane 8.00- 8.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS Cincinnati, dealers 1.00- 4.59 Boston, No. 2 7.50- 8.00 
+ sane “9 8.25- 8.79 Buffalo, billets and Cleveland ....... 6.50- 7.00 Boston, tex. con 8.50- 9.00 
Granite City, No. 2..  7,20- 4.00 bloo -rops 2.75-13.25 Detroi 75- 5.25 Buffalo, cupola 10.75-11.25 
N. ¥.. deal, No. 2 7.00 om crops . 12.75-13.2 troit 1.4 2 daperage 
oS det tenes 359 Cleveland, billet, E. Pa., chemical... 11.00-12.009 Buffalo, mach 10.50-11.00 
ee 1 mn ans 12.95 +35 bloom crops ........ 14.00-14.50 New York, dealers 1.50- 1.75 Chicago, agri. net 8.00- 8.50 
tole ULE T, NOW tee Saree ay») Eastern Pa., crops.. 13.vu-14.uu St. Louis .... 2.00- 2.50 Chicago, auto 9.00- 9.50 
Pittsburgh, ING: Zon ap dnp Pittsburgh, billet. Chic ago, mac h. net 9.50-10.00 
<a npg sp hae \  saseas bloom crops .......... 15.50-16.00 PIPE AND FLUES Chicago. railr’d net 8.00- 8.50 
alleys, NO. . teu Ula. >j o 5 Cinci., mach up 9.0 9.5 
; prctnipe nd te etl 14.00-14.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 Cleveland, peal he 11:50-12 oe 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Para dl F Detroit, net 9.50-10.00 
5 FROGS, SWITCHES RAILROAD GRATE BARS Eastern P , 9 
Buffalo, dealers 9.00- 9.50 zastern Pa., cupola 11.00-12.00 
Chicago. factory ...... 8.50- 9.00 Chicago ..... 10.00-10.50 Buffalo . 7.50- 8.00 KE. Pa.mixed yard. 8.50- 9.50 
Chicago, dealer ........ 7.50- 8.00 St. Louis, cut ......... 9.50-10.00 Chicago, net ............ 6.00- 6.50 phen _cupola.. 12.75-13.25 
| ne 8.00- 8.50 SHOVELING STEEL Cincinnati 1.50- 5.00 won Sagas isco, del. peep 
Detroit ........ sisrssivee B00> 9.00 cranes 10.00-10.59 Eastern Pa. $60: = sieteanstesceioseceees CCS Suwe 
E. Pa., new mat...... eR ae cee eee eaaataaa Dap -°" New York, dealers.. 4.00- 4.50 2 Louis, No. 1 ...... 8.00- 8.50 
Pittsbure!l 12.25-12.75 Federal, Ill. ............ 7.50- 8.00 Se tianin 4.50- 5.00 St. L., No. 1 mach 9.00- 9.50 
ge ore igalg cat ay Oe Ch 1... TE B oo - aes 
st. L irccstaupisvecave b.29- 6.75 HEAVY CAST 
Valleys waves 11.00-11.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT FORGE FLASHINGS 
’ , ; . : Boston, del. 5 00- 5.25 
Birmingham 8.00- 8.50 Boston. dealers 175- 5.00 Buffalo. fs rome 
rs 208 , Geaiers . -f0- 9.0 suffalo, break, 50- 9.0¢ 
e-sgelirasiia Senet, dealers sweeeer, 600+ 6.59 Buffalo 9.00- 9:50 Cleveland, brenk. 750. 8.00 
Buffalo sesssseassseen 7.00- 7.50 Buffalo, No. 1 Es 9.00- 9.90 Cleveland _...... 8.00- 8.50 Detroit, No. 1, mach. 
Cincinnati, del. ......... 6.50- 4.00 RAND, oo ar ririge Detroit 7.00- 7.50 MAGS |, scsacuncntoshaniatidnes 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland... 6.00- 6.54 Chicago, No. 1, net. 8.50- 9.00 pittsburgh ............... 10.50-11.00 Detroit, break. 7.00- 7.50 
PUUMSOULRH «....<2153<105.- 10.50-11.00 Chicago, No. 2 ........ 10.00-10.50 Detroit, auto net... 10.50-11.00 
' SFU ASN, Socccecasecrtacens 4.50- 5.06 Cincinnati, No. 2...... 8.00- 8.50 FORGE SCRAP Eastern Pa 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. ............ 10.50-11.00 ines! Sig eee — 
ee eae 7.95- 7.75 Boston, dealers 4.50- 4.75 N. Y., break. deal... 6.25- 6,75 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE N. ¥., No. 1, deal... 7.26- 7.75 [OosOm Ceaers 10.50.1100. Pittsburgh ............ 1176-12.38 
Chicawo 6.00- 6.50 St: Louis, No. 1 ...... 6.50- 7.00 iE ao ' P: - aa 0.0 
| Succ” gp. 650 Bh Leute, Ne. 2....... 5.60. 8.59  SRSSEE FS. ........., TOTO wasp panee 
PI TIINE aca cscscccensaccssenese 5.00- 5.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Birmingham, R. R. 10.00-11.00 
St. Louis ......-. 4.25- 4.75 Boston woes: 3.00- 3.25 St. Louis ..... ee 10.00-10.59 Boston, consum. 12.00-12.50 
Eastern Pa. .......+ 9.00- 9.50 Buffalo 12.50-13.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT New York, dealers.. 3.50- 4.09 AXLE TURNINGS Chicago, R. R. . 13.50-14.00 
2 : ae ( ’ é ag de 75- 9.25 
Birmingham... 1200-1250 BUSMELING Boston, dealers ..... $.00- 2.50 Guuveyge MET del ST Bae 
Buffalo sosetseneeeensecs ms 12.00-13.00 Buffalo, No. 1... 9.00- 9.50 Buffalo re eee ws ss0eee 7.50- 8.00 Detroit. auto... 10.00-10.50 
Chicago cs da - eee ee re Chicago, No. 1 . 8.50- 9.00 ee i fur pip per St. Louis, R. BR. 10.50-11.00 
ee tees ee 1 .. 600- 65e 7.00- 7.50 Bastern Pa., R. R..... 11.00-11.50 
eceeneere Maen. sorter! SEV aoe Cincinnati, No. 2. 3.25- 3.75 rove orn Fa. . ed 
saga eaeree ee 10.50-11.00 Cyeveland, No. 2 .... 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis ..... .. 7.00- 7.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
tp OPSN-NSAIA, Detroit, No. 1, new.. 7.00- 7.50 5 
of F015 "Me bbridlins. hs secs STEEL CAR AXLES 5 feet and ever 
3 ft. and SO iesccese $5.60-26.90 Valleys, new, No. 1 10.50-11.00 iia - 
St. Louis, 2 ft.& less 12.00-12.50 Birmingham .............. 12.00-12.50 irmingnam 10.50-11.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS Beaten. ship. point.. 10.00-10.50 Boston, dealers 8.00- 8.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP BIFMAINENAM o<esv.00000: 3.50- 4.00 Buffalo : ; 12.50-13.00 Buffalo 10.50-11.50 
Ree 1e0- 4.26 Bomton, deolers....... 2.00 229 Cricago, net ....... 13.50-14.00 Fmcaso 11.00-11.50 
IIE eosssvecesinrsesss - 20.00-20,50 ERE eccinsnseeseeseoene ayo pt Eastern Pa. . 16.00 cae ee Pa. .. 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh . 13.00-13.50 Chicago isemeecunterrs c's a ee OE te... 12.00-12.590 New York, dealer 7.50- 8.00 
St. Louis 950-10.09 Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.00- 4.50 St. Louis 10.00-10.50 
oy ee ae i ; CISVGIAING ~cosscccsesesse0-o0 5.00- 5.50 SHAFTING ‘ ndesinadbieaniin initia 
: STOVE PLATE PPOTEES.. Wrssvancsavevessoass 1.50- 5.00 pac: “— ,; 75 -19.0 JO} Y RES 
Eastern Pa. ............. ne te ee e . 20S oo a 19 9 F 
Birmingham ............. S.16= 6:25 Nace Vari pac | anne. air astern Pa. 17.00 uicago (cut) L2.00-12.50 
Boston, dealers e7r. 400 ew ore dealers... 2.20- 2.59 New York, dealers.. 13.00-13.25 St. Louis, No. 1 9.00- 9.50 
| sg = gaat 5.10 = PIttSDUPreEN: 2.6651 soe5 8.75- 9.25 St. Louis “ 11.00-11.50 
} SIEERDD Sosernsescoenersverene ty ean Ge TUG sc ccsesscatssss osc Sepa — . LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
ciaeieaees casio S.. pone 6.50 Pre somites SSS Ch RES Buffal 
j € ° x¢ srs.. ), - B.D . a »>uUTTALO 2 50-13.00 
7 SOOULONt, TOG. yccsesserss. 5.75- 6.25 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Birmingham 9,00-10.00 Chicago 6 12.50-13.00 
FOAStErN Pa. scccseces ; 8.50 For Blast Furnace Use Boston, iron deal 5.25- 5.50 Eastern Pa. 13.00-14.00 
mM. 4%. G@ORL Lary:.:..... 6.00 Boston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 Buffalo, iron .. 11.00-11.50 Pittsburgh (heavy) 13.50-14.00 
ES EAGUIB eckiccccesecess-, 8.00= 6:00 Buffalo ......00000.. . 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo, steel 12.75-13.25 Pittsburgh (light).. 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Local Ores iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
Iron Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Fa. No. Afr. low phos 10.00 Manganese Ore 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 (Nominal) 
Gross ton, 514% 56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 Swedish low phos. 10.00 Bae, ey 
: c a dr Cop.-free low phos. Spanish No. Africa I dey not including luty, 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% (nom.)...... 10.00-10.50 basic, 50 to 60%.... 909 cents per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer ........ $4.80 Foreign Ore Tungsten, spot, sh. Caucasian, 52-55% 26.00 
Mesabi nonbess................ 4.50 Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic ton unit, duty pd..$17.75-18.25 So. African, 52% 26.06 
High phosphorus ............... 4.40 ports (nominal) N. F. fdy., 55%........ 7.00 So. Afr., 49-51% 24.00 
Mesabi bessemer ................ 4.65 Foreign manganif- Chrome ore, 48% Indian, 58-60% nominal 
Old range nonbess. ............. 4.65 erous ore, 45.55% : gre“s ton, c.i.f. $18.00-19.50 Indian, 48-50% nominal 
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Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 























STEEL BARS Cleveland (c) —_2.10¢ PLATES Milwaukee .... 3.16 Pittsburgh(h) —3.70¢ 
Baltimore* 2.95¢ Cincinnats 3.25¢ Baltimore* 2.00e New Orleans 3.55¢ Portiand i... 5.60c 
Bostontt 3.00¢ Houston seeeeees 3.25¢ Bostoni#7 ...... 3.21¢ New York 3.31¢c San Francisco 6.15c 
Buffalo 3.00c Los Ang., cl. 2.45¢ Buffalo .......... 3.37¢ Portland ........ 3.75¢ Seattle 5.60¢c 
Chattanooga 3.31¢c New Orleans 3.50 Chattanooga.. 3.56¢c Philadelphia* 3.08¢ St. Louis 3.54¢ 
Chicago 2.95c Pitts., plain (h) = 3.05¢ Chicago .........- 3.20c Pittsburgh (h) 2.95¢ St. Paul 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati 3.17¢ Pitts., twisted Cincinnati .... 3.42¢c San Francisco 3.75¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 
Cleveland 2.95¢ _ Squares (h) 3.175¢ Cleveland, %- Seattle ........... 3.75¢ Balti : 
Detroit 3.04¢ San Francisco 2.45¢ in. and over 2.21¢ St. Louis 3.29¢ — covggaha (c) Bs awe 
Houston 3.00c — Seattle ............ 2.45€ = Detroit ......... 3.42c St. Paul 3.45¢ ee ae 
Los Angeles 3.60c¢ st. Lowis........ 3.24c Detroit, #-in. 3.65 ¢c URI seas psinuiesen 3.70¢c bere (h) Pe $.40¢ 
¢ T ze 95 x € é Le 

Milwaukee . 3,06c Tulsa...) 3.25¢ Houston ....... 3.00c NO. 24 BLACK faces tt. Soe 
New Orleans 3.30c Young. ........2.! 30c-2.60c Los Angeles.. 3.60c hel aa — 

> si ; saltimore*7.... 3.604 Cincinnati .... 3.57¢C 
New Yorkt(d) $.26¢ Milwaukee .... 3.31¢c sew . 2 Of ‘evel: 

) : ann 2 Boston (zg) .... 3.95¢ Cleveland (h) 3.35¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 2.90¢ : New Orleans 3.55¢ Buffalo 2 950 Detroit 2 49¢ 
Philadelphia* » 98¢ SHAPES New York(d) 3.40¢ a oe esis uses eo € ‘ays ° eose - JC 
om Sramrince 3 60C 5 ia : aged és - Chattanooga.. 4.21¢c Los. Ang.(f) (d) 5.70¢ 
oo : “o Baltimore 3.000e Philadelphia 2.98c Chicago 3.85¢ Milwaukee 3.46¢c 
Sez ‘ 3. * ‘ot ; . yn te C a vt . sesevseeee 0.d¢ — c 2 cece . 

a . e - om Bostontt 3. 20 Phila. floor.... 4.95¢ Cincinnati .... 4.07¢ New Orleans 4.15¢ 
Lue agsete Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ Cleveland 3.91¢ New York...3.81¢-4.31¢ 
St. Paul 3.00c Chattanooga 8.56¢c Portland _...... 3.55¢ Hetett 3 ‘9 1c Philadelphia ; 8 ble 
Tulsa 3.25c Chicago 3.20¢c San Francisco 3.55¢ Los Angeles. 4.35¢ Pittsbureh sd 3 20c 
gee nat Sez : a: 4.35 'itts gh .... 3.20 
IRON BARS ee ment oeee 3.42¢ > attle ‘Daiaiae 3.55¢ Milwaukee .... 3.96¢ Portland (f).. 5.85¢ 
eveland . 3.31¢c St. Louis........ 3.44¢c Mawr Work <n. San ire : sigretea 
art le 7 : : ~ " New York.... 3.89% San Fran.(f) (d) 5.80c 
Portland 3.40¢ Detroit 3.42¢ St. Pawul.......... 3.25¢c Philadelphia*+ 2 Lan Seattle (f) (d 5.85¢ 
Chattanooga 3.31¢c ; Tulsé 3.50 anne | 3.60c ig woth nla eg 
1a g Houston 3.00c UISA ...eeeeseeeee -0UC Pitts.** (h) 3.55¢ St. Louis 3.59¢ 
Baltimore* 8.050 Los Angeles 3.60c P +1, oe riers “+ Da nes ite 
” . . Portland ........ 4.40c Re, ENED sevcces : 3.05¢ 
Chicag 2.75c rE > m “ : . 
a in: ao i ake. a 2 ek = 
compe oe i : leans 9.96 Baltimore* 3.10¢ SEREIE | -kewissvcie 4.40c 
New Yorkit(d) 3.36¢ New York(d) 3.37¢c Boston}+ 3.30¢ St. Louis... 4.09¢ ore ROLLED STRIP 
Philadelphia* 2.93c Philadelphia* 2.98¢ Buffalo .......... 3.62c St. Paul 3.695¢ Boston, 0.100- 

- ¢ re OL, FC AUL,...c0.--. 0.00¢ s cr 
St. Louis 3.19¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ Chattanooga.. 3.36¢ PE AEEMN hesesaasis ws 4.75¢c “ee idles om 

Tulsa 3.25¢ Portland ........ 3.55¢ Chicago occ... 3.05¢ NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS OtS .........0000 5.35¢ 
REINFORCING BARS San Francisco 3.55¢ Cincinnati .... 3.22¢ : y Buffalo oe 3.39¢ 

2 . " Seattle aseeeees 3.55¢ Cleveland ...... 3.11c Baltimore*?.... 1.30¢ Chicago seteeees 3.27¢ 
Buffalo 2.60¢ St. Louis........ 3.44c Det., 8-10 ga. 3.14¢ Buffalo .......... 4.00c Cincinnati (b) —3.44c 
Chattanooga 3.31¢c oe | ee 3.25¢c Houston ........ 3.35¢c Boston (g).... 4.65¢ Cleveland (b) 3.20¢ 
Chicago 2.10c-2.60c WOE: sccdecrese 3.50c Los Angeles.. 3.70c Chattanooga.. 4.86¢ DOET ONE s-seeorn $.33¢ 

‘ Chicago (h).. 4.55¢ New York 3.36¢ 
Cincinnati .... 4.72c St. Louis........ 3.36c 
C | d S | p . Cleveland ...... 4.61c TOOL STEELS 
urrent Iron an tee rices of Europe Detroit .......... .72¢ (Applying on or east of 
Houston ........ 4.40c Mississippi river; west 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, May 23 ci ag pit of Mississippi 1c up) 
. ee ‘ . ilwaukee .... .66¢c g 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) New Orleans 4.50c High speed “4 
my ; Continental New Lereboereeee 4.50¢c High carbon, high 
British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons Philadelphia*; 4.30¢c WOTEINDTERD cous scecssezsanceins 37¢ 
gross tons icausendi **Quoted in gold Pitts** aoa Oil hardening .......... 22c 
: ; . ports uoted in dollars ds sterli Portland ........ . s aE: 

PIG IRON sd at current value ieee _< San Francisco 5.00 ietrat ay nacnabhecs tee 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon... $15.41 3 26 $13.83 1140 Seattl 5.00 2 need cage OD Naeem 17¢ 
Reale beeeae ee eae > 6" 13 01 1120 s © cessseees .00c Regular | TERE eer l4c 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.... 15.53 3 0 ; ‘ oe seneeees 4.79¢ Uniform extras apply 

| 4.19¢c 
SEMIFINISHED Tulsa ............ a 
STEEL BANDS (100 pounds or over) 
Billets... . ee Perr | gy 10 0 $19.12 2 76 ESE , : Discount 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage...... $1.91 8 100 36.61 +100 omental at 3.20¢c Chicago (A) eee. 70 
ostonty ...... 3.30C Clevel: 7 
FINISHED STEEL 42 chp mana Fi’ 
Buffalo .......... 3.42¢c Detroit 70-5 
Standard rails............. $38.21 7150 $44.74 5100 Chattanooga... 3.61¢ Milwaukee ........ 70 
Merchant bars............ 1.65¢ 7100 1.15¢ to 1. 20x 3 263 5 0 Chicago 2 30¢c on AUKECE  .......04 ‘ 
Structural shapes eae 1.62c 7 7¢€ er or: Cin : ti Saks 34 : Pittsburgh .......... 70 
Plates, t%{ in. or 5 mm..... 1. 7¢ 8 00 1.52 $ 26 Incinnatt .... 3.47¢ > 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or < Cleveland ...... 3.36¢ (a) Under 100 pounds 
PB mm. digsnnssshuenss 2 om A 5 0 2.14 5 16 Ott Detroit, #s-in. 65 off. ; 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr... ?  48¢ 5 0 3.31 9 0 2 ig oy 89e a ene ee 
ae pe gapelianniete am a wo o> : 4 Pas Bren hte1 ye (b) I lus straighten- 
Plain wire, base.......... 2.04¢ 9 50 1 .97¢ eo ae a EE Tae — ing, cutting and quan- 
Galvanized wire, base...... 115 0 > 30c to 2.34 6 $606 76 Los Angeles.. 4.10 tity differentials; (c) 
Wire nails, base eee 2 64c 12 00 2.12 5150 Milwaukee .... 3.41¢ Plus mill, size and quan- 
Tin plate, box L08ibs....... $4.44 O18 2 : New Orleans 3.95¢c tity extras: (d) he Sel 
a Pog ooo eg $85 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese New York(d) 3.56C quant. diff. ; (e) New 
. —_— ors pd ee mill classif.; (f) Rounds 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Repo 25 ee 
eporte Portland ......... 4.25¢ over: (h) Outside de- 
: San Francisco  4.25c wery. 166. heen. 
French Belgian Reich Seattle 4.25¢ les C 1€SS. 
£sd Francs Francs Marks St I es 3 540 tDomestic bars; *Plus 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5...... $16.64 7 6(a) $17.13 260 $12.51 370 $25.36 63 bag —eedeer pananaaaa 3 vad ¥ quan, extras; **Under 
Basic bessemer pig iron.... 16.64 7 6(a)* 12.19 185 11.15 330 27.97 (b) 69.50 St. Paul.......... 3.20¢ 25 bundles; *750 or more 
agg ee eee +.07 0166 7.91 120 3.72 110 AF S- 19 : TEIN, wccaveievcones 3.45¢ bundles: +New extras 

Sr ee 27.12 5100 28.34 $30) 18.31 540 32 5 0% S . sai Ro a ; 
meg one Ee on oe ae $ eae + 500 8 +H 36 0 HOOPS i apply; ffBase 40,000 
amtsktens ........ 189 8120 168 560 . 600 5'O0e 110 Baltimore ....... 2.30¢ Ibs., extras on less. 
Structural shapes.......... 1.93¢ 8150 1.65ce 550 90« 600 1.96c 107.50 Boston ......... 1.30¢c Prices on heavier lines 
es ae Fam... | tra 1 3 2.10c 700 l.13c 750 2.31c 127 Batalo .......... 3.42¢ are subject to new quan- 
. ¢ biac she ) § 7 §5 5 ? rs ) , : : og ee 
shoe, — seh ashasioes 2 0 10 O§ 2.55¢ 850t 1. 24 825t 2.62c 144f Chicago seseesenes 3.30 tity differentiais ; 399 

ee ? ce 13 00 1 06c 1,350 22% 1.500 6.73e 370 Cincinnati .... 3.47¢ lbs. and less, up 50 cts.; 
Plain wire. . eo Ree ? Oe 9 SO 3 3% 1,130 1 65<¢ 1,100 3.15¢ 173 Det., No. 14 400 to 9999 Ibs., base; 
Bands and strips.......... 2.06¢ 9 70 1.95c 650 1. 26c 840 > 31. 497 and lighter 3.39¢c 10,000 to 19,999 Ibs., 15 

* Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price Los Angeles.. 5.85¢c cts. under; 20,000 to 
Britiok quotstions are or howe open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel Milwaukee .... 3.41¢c 39,999 Ibs., 25 cts. un- 
**Gold i -) aaelee en ype 2A ger  coaagsall over li New York...... 3.56¢ der; 40,000 Ibs. and 

aaa paper sterung. Philadel phia.. 3.438¢ over, 35 cts. under base. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Soft steel bars have 
been reaffirmed for third quarter at 
3.80c, Pittsburgh, and at 2.45c, base, 
for alloy steel bars. There will be 
no change in bar extras. Farm im- 
plement manufacturers are _ still 
prominent in the bar market, but 
buying from automotive concerns is 
less. The latter condition has af- 
fected not only material for direct 
shipment to the automotive assem- 
bly plants, but to cold-drawn bar fin- 
ishers and numerous parts manufac- 
turers. 

Cleveland—For the second con- 
secutive week, steel bar specifications 
have declined, especially noticeable 
in automobile and implement manu- 
facturing requirements. Sellers be- 
lieve this is a temporary situation 
growing out of labor uncertainties, 
extension of prices for third quarter 
and the possibility of an open market 
after June 16. Settlement of some 
strikes, affecting bar requirements, 
has been followed by strikes at other 
plants in this district. The net re- 
sult has been that out of 30 orders 
received by one seller during the 
week, the average was 12 tons. Ad- 
ditional buying in substantial vol- 
ume for June is expected from auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Chicago—Steel bar demand shows 
only minor fluctuations. Better au- 
tomotive releases result largely from 
increased operations at some points 
where strikes had interrupted sched- 
ules previously. Tractor manufac- 
turers continue to run near capacity 
and backlogs indicate heavy opera- 
tions until September at least. Mis- 
cellaneous consumers account for a 
steady volume of sales and _ specifi- 
cations. Buying in practically all 
cases is for early needs and due to 
uncertainty regarding the steel code 
extension, third quarter contracting 
is expected to be moderate until at 
least after June 16. 

Boston—Commercial steel bar 
buying is light. Reaffirming of 
prices for next quarter was generally 
expected, and 2.22c, Boston, will 
continue in effect. With limited 
stocks, consumers are taking ship- 
ments close to immediate require- 
ments, but are covering for next 
quarter. 

New York—Steel importers are be- 
ginning to feel the pinch of the fed- 
eral regulation barring use of foreign 
steel on PWA work. Commercial bar 
prices are steady, with demand slow. 

Youngstown, O.—-The feature of 
the steel bar market is the satisfac- 
tory shipments of alloy bars specified 
by auto partsmakers. However, com- 
mon steel bar users are accepting 
shipments in fair volume for widely 
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diversified lines of manufacture. This 
is leading to bar mill operations on 
about 35 to 45 per cent of capacity. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh —— The 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, base on plates has been ex- 
tended for third quarter. On bids 
received May 20 at Pittsburgh, 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, 
Pa., is low at $78,000, f.0.b. Park 
View Station, W. Va., on six large 
sieel conduits, mainly %-inch steel 
plates, for the Tygart river reservoir 
dam near Grafton, W. Va. Bids were 
taken last week by Gulf Refining 
Co., Pittsburgh, for two steel tank 
barges, each of 3000-barrel capacity, 
requiring about 275 tons of steel 
plates, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York, is in the market for four steel 
cargo barges, and inquiry should be 
out within two weeks by the Ameri- 
can Oil Co., Baltimore, for seven ver- 
tical steel tanks it will build at Hays, 
Fa., and six to eight all-welded steel 
tank barges. 

Cleveland—-Small orders for plates 
are fairly numerous, and the Cleve- 
land mill accumulates sufficient ton- 
nage for some schedules in alternate 
weeks. Builders of road machinery 
and small boiler shops are active. 

Chicago Plate demand is prin- 
cipally from miscellaneous consum- 
ers. Moderately heavier releases 
have been received from structural 
fabricators. Additional plate busi- 
ness for lock and dam construction 
cn the Mississippi river is in pros- 
pect, since funds have been appropri- 
aied for the building of five more 
units. 

Boston —Plate business continues 
slow. Shipyards with government 
contracts are taking shipments 
steadily. Demand for oil storage 
and distribution is slack. 

New York—Norfolk County Terry 
Co., Norfolk, Va., is asking bids on a 
ferryboat, requiring about 400 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars. Specifi- 
cations are being released by the 
Sun Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., 
on 3800 tons of plates for the Erie 
ferryboat, most of which will be sup- 
plied by a Pittsburgh mill, it is re- 
ported. Shipments are still suspended 
to plants of the New York Ship 
Building Co., pending adjustment of 
the strike. 

San Francisco—Plate demand is 
retarded by a lull in heavy govern- 
ment construction work and awards 
are limited to lots of less than 100 
tons. No action has yet been taken 
on 1600 tons for the Eureka, Calif., 
pipe line. Bids open in San Fran- 
cisco, this week, on about 400 tons 
for a 20 and 28-inch welded pipe line 
for the national park service near 
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Mammoth Hot Springs in Wyoming. 
No date for bids has been set for 
1850 tons of penstock for San 
Gabriel dam No. 1, Los Angeles. 

Seattle—Demand is only fair but 
new projects are developing, Bids 
were opened at Kansas City, Mo., 
this week for 550 tons for land pipe 
for the Fort Peck, Mont., project, 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., is low at $41,096, but award 
is pending while delivered costs are 
ascertained. Seattle will open bids 
June 6 for the Ballard trunk sewer 
calling for a siphon, 2500 feet long, 
requiring 250 tons of %-inch welded 
steel. 


Contracts Placed 


300 tons, 57 
pipe, 32 inches in diameter, and 125 
sections of shore pipe, 13 feet long and 
32-foot diameter, 44-inch plates, for 
Memphis, Tenn., army engineers, to 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, 
Pa., on low bid of $127,000, 


pieces of 52-foot pontoon 


Contracts Pending 


2500 tons, 27-inch welded. steel pipe 
lines, water system, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
bids June 17. 

1800 tons, plates and structural shapes, 
tunnel conduit linings, six large steel 
conduits for Tygart, W. Va., dam 
near Grafton, W. Va.; Treadwell Con- 
struction Co., Midland, Pa., low at 
$78,000, f.o.b. Park View Station, W. 
Va. 

550 tons, 24 and 28-inch land pipe, Fort 
Peck, Mont., dam; MecClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

375 tons, 20 to 28-inch welded pipe for 
national park service near Mammoth 
Hot Springs, Wyo.; bids at San Fran- 
cisco, May 24. 

270 tons, two steel tank barges, each 
with 3000-barrel capacity, for Gulf 
Refining Co., Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, Ballard trunk sewer project, 
Seattle, alternate creosoted stave 
pipe; bids June 6. 

200 tons, 300,000-gallon tank on 110- 
foot tower and 200,000-gallon tank on 
118-foot tower, Guthrie, Okla.;: bids 
May 29. 


Sheets 
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Pittsburgh No. 20 gage cold- 
rolled sheets have been reaffirmed at 
2.95e, Pittsburgh, for third quarter, 
as have No. 10 gage cold-rolled sheets 
at 2.50c, Pittsburgh. Prices on No. 
10 gage hot-rolled sheets at 1.85ce, 
Pittsburgh, and on No. 24 hot rolled 
annealed at 2.40c, Pittsburgh, also 
have been extended; galvanized at 
3.10¢, base. Despite the fact auto- 
motive labor troubles have cleared, 
there is no marked resumption of 
full-finished sheet buying. Opera- 
tions in that branch of the industry 
advanced only slightly last week to 55 
per cent. Common black sheet pro- 
duction remains steady at 60-62 per 
cent, although galvanized sheet out 
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TEMPERATURE 


INSULATION 


CONSULTING 
CONTRACTING 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


put is up a few points to 52 per cent. though the strike at Newton Steel 
Buying of sheets for farm culverts, Co.’s Monroe, Mich., sheet mill was 
troughs, and eaves is active, and settled two weeks ago, the company 
makers of small household water had not accumulated sufficient ton- 
tanks are increasing specifications. nage to resume last week, while con- 
Cleveland—-Sheet tonnage from au- tinuing shipments from stock, Speci- 
tomobile manufacturers has not de- fications from refrigerator manufac- 
veloped the volume expected follow- turers have declined, as customary 
ing the settlement of Chevrolet and at this period, but demand from mak- 
Fisher Body strikes, There are in- ers of washing machines and other 
dications demand from these sources household utilities is well sustained. 
has passed the peak for the present, Sheet prices have been extended for 
although considerable buying is ex- third quarter. 
pected for June. The Cleveland sheet Chicago—-Heavier automotive re- 
mill last week continued at 50 per leases tend to offset the declining ten- 
cent, with reduced backlogs. Al- dency which appeared in sheet de- 
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mand recently, While some hesitation 
is noted in sheet consumption as a 
whole, orders the past week showed 
little change from those of the pre- 
ceding two weeks. Production is 
fairly steady, with orders generally 
adjusted closely to early needs of 
consumers. Forward buying is ex- 
pected to continue light for at least 
another 30 days. 

Boston—Sheet buying is steadier, 
and some sellers note a slight im- 


provement. Continued substantial 
operations by one large producer of 
refrigerators is encouraging. In- 


dustrial consumers frequently ask for 
quick shipment on carload orders. 
Jobbers’ stocks are light. 

New York—While miscellaneous 
demand is steady, requirements of 
some of the larger consuming indus- 
tries, such as electric refrigerators, 
are tapering. Total volume is down. 
Prices have been reaffirmed for third 
quarter 

Philadelphia Sheet tonnage is 
fair, although lighter than a month 
ago. Prices have been extended for 
third quarter. 


Buffalo — Buffalo district sheet 
mills are operating at 70 to 75 per 
cent. Demand has' shown little 
change. 


Youngstown, O.—-Demand for steel 
sheets indicates sustained mill opera- 
tions are expected to continue for at 
least another month. The slight 
tapering off in demand a fortnight 
ago from various automotive consum- 
ers, including partsmakers, due to 
spasmodic strikes, has been halted 
and again the volume of specifica- 
tions is turning upward. Although 
barrelmakers are not taking the 
sheet tonnage that they formerly did, 
this is expected to increase later. 
More sheet tonnage right now is go- 
ing to miscellaneous lines of manu- 
facture than at any previous period 
so far this year. 

Cincinnati — Specifications for 
sheets from the automotive industry 
and some household equipment lines 
show moderate shrinkage. Demand 
for galvanized is brisk, Sheet mill 
rolling schedules averaging about 60 
per cent are maintained in this dis- 
trict. 

Seattle—-Demand is fair, blue an- 
nealed, black and galvanized moving 
in about equal volume. Inquiries 
for repairs and replacements are 
more active than those for new con- 
struction, 

Salem, Oreg., will open bids soon 
on 250,000 pairs or license tags, re- 
quiring a substantial tonnage of 


sheets. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—The market of 1.95c, 
Pittsburgh, on cold-finished carbon 
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steel bars and 2.95c, Pittsburgh, on cal pipe mills are operating at 40 to ber of new inquiries in Utah and Mon 
cold-finished alloy steel bars, has $5 per cent. tana, calling for over 800 tons. Oak- 
been reaffirmed for third quarter. Seattle—Inquiry has improved land has opened bids on 3005 tons of 
The Gary, Ind., and Cleveland base slightly but new projects are develop t to 20-inch pipe. 
of 2.00c, Buffalo 2.05c, Detroit 2.15¢ ing slowly. 
> . 9 9 > oP ‘ 7 e 1 ° . . 

and Eastern Michigan 2.20¢ on ear San Francisco—The cast iron pipe Cast Pipe Placed 
bon cold-finished steel are also ex- market is now the most active one on 
tended. The market reflects a cauti- the Pacific coast. The largest award 5150 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Los Angeles, 
ous buying policy by automobile of the year, just placed, involved 5150 hanod fiat ag rs a oy 

, RieiihGhommsdeel sd eee ai, - on ia aoe ; nited States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
manufacturers and orders from these tons of 6 to 12-inch pipe for Los eietiekaiiens 0 « SEB taeke dm Renee 
sources have been off so far in May. Angeles. United States Pipe & can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
However, miscellaneous consumption Foundry Co. took 3700 tons. Ameri \la.; and 700 tons to National Cast 

5 rell ine Sf activ i é : 4 me oe Iron Pipe Ce., Birmingham, Ala. 
holds up well and includes attractive can Cast Iron Pipe Co. 750 tons, and ving Pode siege gh oA 
orders from farm implement manu- rach etak: Te Ss rea 5 3 ons, | aukee, to United States 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 700 tons. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J 


facturers. Bids have been taken on a num 

New York—cCold finished steel 
bars, one of the few products about 
which there appeared a possibility of 
an advance, have been reaffirmed as 
to price for third quarter 


500 tons, Marlboro, Mass., to R. D. Wood 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—Current discounts on 
all grades of standard, seamless and 
line pipe, and boiler tubes have been 
extended for the third quarter. De- 
mand, still led by oil country goods, 
is sufficient to maintain district rate 
of operations close to 45 per cent. 
Bids will be asked by the Tennessee 
valley authority, Knoxville, Tenn., on 
3900 feet of 2 to 12-inch pipe for 
the Pickwick lock in the Tennessee 
river, 200 miles above Paducah, Ky. 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. is 
preparing to dismantle its plant at 
Seottdale, Pa., near here. 





SPECIAL 


co .toO DRAWN 
Cleveland—The market is quiet, 
with only small lots of cast pipe mov- 


ing to public works projects. For 


Cleveland’s easterly sewage disposal @ YOU can order these convenient bar 
plant, 200 tons of cast pipe is expect- shapes pre-formed to your purpose, 
within specified tolerances, ready for 
cutting to length and surfacing smooth 
with minimum machining in your shop. 


ed to be formally awarded shortly, 
government funds having been as 
sured. 

Chicago—New business in cast iron They are available in a wide range of 
pipe is insufficient to add to pro- sizes, shapes and physical properties to 
ducers’ backlogs and total activity —— the requirements of your product. 

. You will find that’ this rapid, eco- 


lacks improvement compared with nomical method of making intricate 
conditions a year age. Additional parts offers new opportunities for profit 


orders are expected to result through in manufacture. 
the work relief spending program, 


: : ; B & L Cold Drawn Special Sections give 
though considerable of this will be 


you the advantages of high accuracy, 


delayed uniform quality and easy workability. 
Boston—Following the closing on Let B & L engineers make a survey of 
most pending cast iron pipe inquiries, your needs, and submit recommenda- 


tions for applying this short-cut method 


from 1500 to 2000 tons, ineluding . 
to your operations. 


small orders, demand has slumped. 








A fair volume of pipe will be re- The job is half done when you begin 

quired, however, when funds are re- with B & L Special Sections—try them 

leased under the public works pro- on your next order. 

gram. Smithfield, R. I., will read 

vertise for 1200 tons. Merchant steel Cold Drawn Bars and Shafting gS Ultra-Cut Steel wy Special Sections © Allov Steels 


pipe buying is steady, but not heavy. 


Youngstown, O.—Jobbers are buy 
ing merchant pipe to fill in depleted 
stocks. Line pipe for oil and gas 


fields is being placed from time to ies 
ime in slightly lareer tonnages, Le, | HARVEY,ILL, Sales Offices in all Principal Cities BUTT NY 


time in slightly larger tonnages. Lo 
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THIS WELDER 
SHOWED THE WAY 


To Lower Costs In 
Auto Body Building 


The whole industry learned some- 
thing new when a_ well-known 
body builder applied P&H-Han- 
sen arc welding to his problem. 
The result? Faster production, 
stronger lighter assemblies—low- 
er investment in equipment .. . 
and a 75% reduction in manu- 
facturing costs! 


P& H-HANSEN 50-Amp. Welder 


If you find that hard to believe, 
let us give you the facts, Here’s 
a concrete example of what P&H- 
Hansens can do to costs with low 
current welding and a stable arc. 
Here’s the next big development 
in welding. If you fabricate with 
light gauge metals, P&H-Welders 
can save you money. Investigate 
now. Write us for complete in- 
formation and catalog HW-3. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HANSEN 
ARC WELDERS 
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& Co., Florence, N. J. 

350 tons, 36-inch, Greenburgh, N. Y., to 
Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, a. 
300 tons, 10-inch and under, Hinsdaie, 
N. H., to R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, 
a 
400 tons, Malden, Mass., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co., Chelsea, Mass. 
270 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., to United States Pipe & Foundry 

(o., Burlington, N. J. 

265 tons, 18 and 24-inch, Brockton, 
Mass., to R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, 
By 

140 tons, 8-inch, Yonkers, N. Y., to R. D. 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

100 tons, 6-inch, ublic Service Corp. of 
New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J., to 
Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, Pa. 

100 tons, Scarsdale, N. Y., to Donaldson 
Iron Works, Emaus, Pa. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


3005 tons, 4 to 20-inch, Oakland, Calif.; 
bids in. 

1600 tons, 16-inch 
tons of fittings, 
May 29. 

1255 tons, 16 to 24-inch, 
United States Pipe & 
Burlington, N. J., low. 

328 tons, 2 to 8-inch, class 150, Fountain 
Green City, Utah; bids in. 

311 tons, 2 to 8-inch, class 150, 
wan, Utah; bids in. 

200 tons, 4-inch, class 150, Compton, 
Calif.; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

175 tons, Chicago sanitary district; 
Tully-Costello Co., Chicago, low for 
general contract. 

165 tons, 12-inch, also accessories, Spo- 


under, also 30 
Okla.; bids 


and 
Guthrie, 


Milwaukee; 
Foundry Co., 


Paro- 


kane; bids in. 
145 tons, 4, 6 and §8-inch, Bainville, 
Mont.; general contract to Huston & 


Mackley, Minot, N. Dak. 

143 tons, Emerytown, Utah; bids in. 

100 tons, 4-inch, class 150, Compton, 
Calif.; bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, 18,000 feet of 4 to 8- 
inch, Crandon, Wis.; bids soon. 
feet of 4 

bids in. 


Unstated tonnage, 6424 
inch, Westby, Wis.; 


Steel Pipe Pending 


Unstated tonnage, 3900 feet of 2 to 12- 
inch pipe, Pickwick lock, Tennessee 
river, 200 miles above Paducah, Ky.; 
bids to Valley authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn., soon. 


Tennessee 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 71 


Opening of bids May 28 by the 
board of transportation, New York, 
on 500 subway ears for the Eighth 
avenue subway is the most important 
market development. Court permis- 


sion has been granted Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Pittsburgh, to bid on these 
cars, made necessary by the com- 
pany'’s reorganization plans. New 
York Rapid Transit Co. has placed 
formal orders for 25 five-car articu- 
lated units, ten with St. Louis Car 
Co., St. Louis, and 15 with Pull- 


Co., Chicago, 
award pre- 


man-Standard Car Mfg. 
confirming the tentative 
viously reported. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
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ADAPTING THE 
HOIST TO FIT THE 
NEED— 


This cage controlled 3 ton hoist 
with motor driven trolley makes an 
ideal cupola charging unit for the 
Schwab Furnace & Manufacturing 
Company. Special long drums can 
be provided to accommodate all 
long lift applications. 

It’s the job of P&H Engineers to 
study your handling problems .. . 
and to solve them in the most effec- 
tive, low cost manner. Write for 
catalog RH-2. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 
A PELECTRIC HOISTS 
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is considering purchase of two addi- 
tional streamlined trains of five or 
six cars each, similar to its Comef, 
just completed. 

Rail buying is slow, Illinois Cen- 
tral and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 


& Pacific holding back their pro- 
grams. Pere Marquette has placed 


1000 tons of rails with Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, and divided 200 to 250 
tons of splice bars between Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
and Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling 
W. Va. Grand Trunk is inquiring 
for 2500 tons of tie plates. Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie is said to be in the mar- 
ket for 900 tons of rails. City of 
San Francisco has awarded 235 tons 
of rails for its street railway to Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 


Prices on standard steel rails have 
been formally extended to apply to 
orders received up to Sept. 1 for 
shipment up to Dee. 31. 


Car Orders Placed 


Bangor & Aroostook, two caboose cars, 
to its own shops at Derby, Me. 

New York Rapid Transit Co., New York, 
25 articulated 5-section train units 
formally awarded. Pullman-Standard 
Car & Mfg. Co., Chicago, to build 15 
units and St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, 
10 units; tentative award previously 


noted. 
Rail Orders Placed 
Pere Marquette, 1000 tons, to Inland 


Steel Co., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, two 
five or six car trains contemplated, 
similar in construction to the re- 
cently completed Comet. 


Locomotives Pending 


Bangor & Aroostook, two heavy moun- 
tain-type freight locomotives, early 
inquiry expected. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Pittsburgh & 
asked. 


Buses Placed 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Seven 30-passenger City 
coaches for Capital Transit Co., Wash- 
ington; nine 30-passenger city coaches 
for Calumet & South Chicago Rail- 
way Co., Chicago; five 29-passenger 
city coaches for Staten Island 
Coach Co. Inc., Staten Island, N. Y.; 
three 30-passenger city coaches for 
Chicago Surface Lines, Chicago; three 
40-passenger city coaches for New 
England Transportation Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; ten city coaches for St. 
Louis Public Service Co., St. Louis; 
two city coaches for Boston Elevated 
tailway, Boston. 


Lake Erie, 900 tons; bids 
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Tin Plate 
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Pittsburgh A loss of 10 points 
in tin plate mill operations has re- 


duced the rate to 75 per cent. A 
leading interest dropped about 20 
points to 65 per cent. Mill ware- 
houses are well filled. In several 


instances the amount of stock which 
mills are holding is at a record peak. 
These tonnages have been produced 
against actual orders, but canmakers 
have not been issuing shipping in- 


structions as fast as expected. Tin 
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The Logical Specification ALWAYS 
for Rapid, Accurate, Automatic 
Screw Machine Production 


mill sizes of black sheets and No. 24 
unassorted long ternes, both sold on 
a quarterly have been reaf- 
firmed at 2.75¢e and 3.40c, Pitts- 
burgh, respectively, for third quar- 
ter. The contract price of tin plate 
continues $5.25 per box. 


basis, 


base 


Quicksilver 


New York 
steady here and the market generally 
quiet. Small flasks 


$73.50 a 100 


Quicksilver prices are 
lots of 15 to 25 
flask, and lots of 
$72 each. 


are 


flasks or more 









Logical because WYCKOFF Cold Drawn 


Bars are always uniformly machinable, un- 


varying in cross section and exact in size... 


every length is straight and true to your 


specification—with physical characteristics 


as constant as a laboratory formula. 


Readily available in Rounds 3/16” to 6” 


inclusive . . . Squares 1/4 to 4” inclusive 


. . . Hexagons 1/4” to 3” inclusive .. . 
Flats 1/8” x 3/8” x 2” x 6” inclusive both 


in carbon and alloy grades. 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL CO. 


General Offices: First National Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago: Ili. 


Manufacturers of Cold Drawn Steels 


Turned and Polished Shafting Turned and Ground Shafting 
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Shapes 
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New York & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, will fabricate 
a large part of the 7500 tons of struc- 
tural material for the Harlem river 
lift span crossing, Triboro bridge, the 


Jones 


general contract being awarded to 
Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction 
Co. Inec., New York. Direct steel bids 


were taken on this project and the 
low bidder at $1,313,668 was only 
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$2434 under the second low bid by 
Harris Structural Steel Co. Itemized 
bids will be found on page 86, this 
issue of STEEL. Pending structural 
volume is slightly heavier with proj- 
ects planned which ultimately will 
take close to 40,000 tons. 
Pittsburgh—Price of plain struc- 
tural shapes has been extended for 
the third quarter at 1.80c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Bids are to be taken 
June 4 on the first two of nine public 
works projects for Allegheny county, 
Pittsburgh. The first two planned will 
involve construction of the Liberty 
tubes plaza and the Homesiead high- 
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All bricks interlocked as laid; 


transmission; 


Reasonable cost. 


OPEC/IAL 
Key Brin 








Opportunity Knocks Again for the Steel 


It Has Everything: — — 
Simplicity and strength; Low installation cost; 
All bricks properly proportioned for efficient heat absorption and 
Maximum free downward area per horizontal checker area; 


20°, to 40°, more heating surface per cubic foot than obtainable with 
various sizes of standard shapes as usually laid-up; 





1 study of the Design and Data below will prove these facts. 






Manufacturer . . 


An improvement that will 
increase production and low- 
er your costs is certainly 
justified. Increased profits 
are the result. The SU- 
PERIOR Open Hearth Check- 
er will do just this. 




















level bridge substructure. It is esti- 
mated that upward of 30,000 tons of 
structural shapes ultimately will be 
required for the work. Last week 
Greer Steel Co., Dover, O., took bids 
on a 700-ton plant building for 
Anderson, Ind. 


Cleveland—Construction work is 
taking only small _ tonnages. For 
Cleveland’s easterly sewage _ treat- 
ment plant, 305 tons of shapes have 
been finally awarded to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad has 
placed 500 tons of steel piling for a 
dock extension at Huron, O. Western 
Automatic Serew Co., Elyria, O., 
which recently took bids on 450 tons 
for a building has revised its plans 
and will take new bids on a structure 
Considerable 


requiring 150 tons. 
truck-load business is reported by 
fabricators. 

Chicago—The government has ap- 


propriated $25,000,000 of the work 
relief fund for the building of five 
additional locks and dams on the 
Mississippi river. Plans for several 
of these already have been prepared 
and the work is expected to start 
shortly though requests for bids. on 


materials have yet to be made. 
Awards recently have been small, 
while inquiries generally lack im- 


provement. Largest of new inquiries 
is 1900 tons for a medical center 
building in New Orleans. 

Boston—Preliminary estimate of 
steel requirements for the Passama- 
quoddy bay tidal power project, 
Eastport, Me., is 6500 tons, according 
to Major Philip B. Fleming, United 
States engineer who will be in charge 
of the work. Included in this will 
be a considerable volume of. steel 
sheet piling as a large cofferdam will 
be built, also a powerhouse and other 
awards are 


structures. Structural 
small. 
Philadelphia Although shape 


prices are being extended for third 
quarter, fabricated prices still are 
irregular. Consolidated Engineering 
Co., Baltimore, is low bidder for the 
Library of Congress addition, Wash- 
ington, requiring 9000 tons of shapes. 


Birmingham, Ala. Virginia 
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Size of Flue 5” «5 51 x 515 6° x6 6! x6! 
Phickness of Checker Brick 3 di, 7 1, ; 1, ; 71, a 
Number of Bricks per Cubic Foot 3. 43 4.29 2.81 3.51 2. > 3.20 2.16 2.55 
| \ s r Bric 80 9 > 2% > Os ) > > 3 
7 Hauivalente per Brick...) 1-0 | 1.49225 | “1a ("2.25 | "1 |"2.68 |" 7.25 | Shape Awards Compared 
Weight per Brick—Pounds 13.50 | 11.18 |] 16.73 | 13.80 || 16 73 | 13.80 || 20.10 | 16.73 Tons 
\ oy morass SUE B ; ; 
Free Doenward Are se pet |e —| te AO | At 2 8 aed | 45.5 | 426 Week ended May 25................ 15,356 
al ¢ ker Area—Per Cent|| 49 $8.9 48.5 48.5 52.7 52.5 Ba.9: | 52:2 Week ended May 18 .......... 12,907 
ne eee ¥ Week ended May 11 ............ 7,625 
San r all les of fl 28 26.4 28.0 6.3 29 2 27-4 29 J 29.9 This week in 1984 ............... 14,285 
ar ter) Mpeg nd, mrad Te) Ree Se gy en a ae Weekly average, 1934 ........ 16,284 
— ee ee Le eR ee ee Ek: Weekly average, 1935 ............ 14,997 
® * @ Weekly average, April ........ 15,412 
William fe Bailey Compan Total to date, 1934 ............ 382,12: 
r* y Total to date, 1935 ............... 314,932 
Magee Building Engineers Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., on 
June 10 will begin shipping 2000 
tons of copper-alloy steel for a 
bridge over Yaquina bay, Lincoln 
county, Oregon. Two 350-foot arches 
and one 600-foot arch will be erected. 

San Francisco—Structural awards 
were the largest of any week this 
year, totaling 6889 tons, and _ in- 
cluded 2800 tons for the Key System- 
Southern Pacific track crossing, 
Oakland, Calif., booked by Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Several new inquiries of importance 
have come out for figures and more 
than 18,000 tons now are pending. 

Seattle —- This branch of the 
industry is the most active of all in 
the Pacific northwest, new projects 
developing larger tonnages. Morel 
Foundry Co. is fabricating 50 tons 
for a steel and cork building to be 
shipped ready for assembly to Nome, 
Alaska, for the Merchants & Miners 
bank. This type of building was 
described in Steet, Nov. 19, 1938 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. submitted 
the low bid for two 168-foot riveted 
truss spans for the Bonneville, Oreg., 
project, requiring 455 tons. 

Saulte Ste. Marie, Ont.—-Algoma 
Steel Corp., here has received an or- 
der for 800 tons of steel piling, the 
first for this material to be placed 
with a Canadian firm. The company 
is diversifying its output, and also 
will manufacture mining machinery. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


7500 tons, Harlem river lift span 
crossing, Triboro bridge, New York, to 
Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co. 
Inc., New York. Unit bids on this 
project, page 8&6. 

2800 tons, Southern Pacific-Key System 
crossing, Oakland, Calif., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

640 tons, press shop addition, Pontiac. 
Mich., for Fisher Body Corp., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, piling, Wheeling & Lake Erie 
railroad dock extension at Huron, O.; 
300 tons to Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and 100 tons each to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

500 tons, mail conveyors, Pennsylvania 
railroad station, New York, to the 
Lamson Co. Inec., Syracuse, N. Y. 

430 tons, cold finishing mill building, 
Dearborn, Mich., for Ford Motor Co. 
to MecClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethle- 
hem. Pa. 

375 tons, dormitory, Smith college. 
Northampton, Mass., to Haarmann 
Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass., E. J. Pinney 
Ine., Springfield, Mass., general con- 
tractor. ; 

305 tons, easterly sewage treatment 
plant, Cleveland, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh; through Hunkin- 
Conkey Construction Co., Cleveland. 

260 tons, state bridge NRH 327-A, Sa- 
bine county, Texas, to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

225 tons, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
building, Sacramento, Calif., to Golden 
Gate Iron Works, San Francisco. 

200 tons, building, American Radiator 
Co., Buffalo, to Rogers Structural Steel 
Co., Corry, Pa. 
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150 tons, state highway bridge, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., to MecClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, state highway bridge, Nada, 
Ky.. to Midland Structural Steel Co. 
Chicago. 

150 tons, building for Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, sewage pumping plant, Blue 
Plains, Washington, to Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala.; through 
Suburban Engineering Co., New York. 

150 tons, two college buildings at Loma 
Linda, Calif., and high school at Long 
Beach, Calif., to Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

136 tons, 86 tons Shapes and 50 tons 
bars, cold storage service building, 


state prison, Auburn, N. Y., to M¢ 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., and Taylor, Davis Co., Philadel 
phia; W. E. Wark Co., Philadelphia 
general contractor. 

115 tons, three 60-foot I-beam spans, 
Lancaster county, Nebraska, to St. 
Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. Joseph 
Mo. 

110 tons, Mott Haven Health center, 
Bronx, N. Y., to Berkshire Structural 
Steel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

110 tons, two gymnasiums for high 
school, Huntington Park, Calif., to 
Western Iron & Metal Co., Los An- 
geles. 

100 tons, tunnel ribs, metropolitan 

water district, Los Angeles, to Com 

mercial Shearing & Stamping Co 


Profit-wise users throughout the country are cashing in on the out- 
standing advantages possessed by Morrison Forced Convection 


Heating Equipment. 


Through radical improvements in principle 


and design, such opportunities as these are yours—As much as six 
times the speed of former methods in bringing charge up to full 
heat—Absolute uniformity of heat and accuracy of adjustment— 
Controlled atmosphere through manipulation of only one burner— 
Great fuel economy through recirculation of air and low furnace 


absorption. 


These features, and more, are tangible profit makers. 


Investigate what Morrison Engineered Equipment can offer you. 


Other Morrison Engineered Equipment consists of Paint. Foundry, Ceramic, and 


Lithographing Ovens: Tank and 


Process Heating installations all utilizing the 


principle of Forced Convection and operating at temperatures up to 1400°F 


THE MORRISON ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


5005 EUCLID AVENUE 


Gas fired, continuous heat 
treating furnace, em- 
bodying the Forced Con- 
vection heating principle 
as individually engineered 
for every job by Morrison 
experts. 
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Los Angeles 6000 tons, superstructure, Henry Hud- 700 tons, mill building, Anderson, Ind., | 
100 tons, state highway work in Mendo- son bridge, Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y.; for Greer Steel Co., Dover, O.; bids ; 
cino and Los Angeles counties, Cali- bids June 14, to Henry Hudson bridge received. f 
fornia, to unnamed interest. authority, New York. 700 tons, state bridge, Blodgett, IIL; 
100 tons, shapes and bars, bridge, Gil- 2000 tons, Westchester county home, bids Mav 29. 
um, N. H., to MeceClintic-Marshall Eastview, N. Y.; William L. Crow Co., 700 tons seandintin house addition. Den 
Corp., Bethlehem, Va. low, but over appropriation, aie os iat . ¢ ’ - 


1900 tons, medical center building, New 
Orleans. 
1350 tons, Pickwick lock, Tennessee 


575 tons, New York Central, railroad 
station, Syracuse, N. Y.; bids in. 


100 tons, warehouse, E. F. Houghton Co., 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


. river, 200 miles above Paducah, Ky.; 500 tons, building, Cincinnati, for F. W. 
Shape Contracts Pending lock to be 110 feet wide, 600 feet long, Woolworth Co., New York. 
‘ 66-foot lift; bids to Tennessee val- r , 19 aie : : 
9000 tons. addition to Library of Con- und 66-foot lift; bids t oo 500 tons, Allegheny county home for 
tOnS, % ~daniinsed, , ley authority, Knoxville, Tenn., soon. mental defectives Mayview Pa.: ; 
‘ress, Washington; Consolidated En- 825 tons, cranes, Great Lakes Steel William S. Miller Co., Pittsburgh, low 
ineering Co., Baltimore, low for gen- Corp., Ecorse, Mich. on general contract 3 ee f 
eral contract 2 : sc ‘ r Y¥.: Jot W. 5 sabi 
800 tons, school, Olean, N. Y.; John . ce Bie. dik (entedk Yeeelia seied 
S600 tons, Missouri river bridge, St. Cowper Co., Buffalo, low. pe am ; Bon “3 lle % ace oe ws ean 
Charles, Mo., for Charles Bridge Co., 750 tons, outfall sewer, Los Angeles es Soe tl : te ramsey a ll 
) ect; Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 


St. Charles county, California; bids July 2. : : 
: Francisco, low. 
150 tons, plant, Liquid Carbonic Co., 
Chicago. 

369 tons, state bridge, New river, Pul- 
aski county, Virginia, 269 tons to be 

furnished by state; bids May 29. 
300 tons, bottle warehouse, Kearns- 
Gorsuch Co., Zanesville, O., division 


5 ! 
of Libby Owens Glass Co.; bids in- 
& definitely postponed. 
250 tons, museum, Tryon park, New 
: , . = York. 
We have for sale desirable Blast Furnace Equipment, 7 
+ ~ yy ‘ , ’ 95 . j ing Sisters IreyV 
salvaged from The Stewart Furnace Company plant at 250 tons, building, Sisters of Mercy, 
Sharon. Pa New Britain, Conn. 
* . 250 tons, bulk oil station, Hays, Pa., for 
Oil Co., Baltimore. 


American 
TRESTLE AND STOCKHOUSE 200 rate state bridge, Gurnee, Ill.; bids 








aT UE 


. . , : May 29. 
; Of all Steel construction. This unit has seen very 184 to 240 tons. Honker Cut brides, Ban 
little service, being installed just prior to the shut-down Joaquin county, California: — bids 
of this plant. Stringers are of 28” x 10’’ Bethlehem Girder Tune 3. i 
Beams. The stock house is equipped with Brown Hoist 180 tons, trashrack frames, _ bars, i 
hoppers, gates and larry cars. screens, and grilled doors, Tygart 
There are also many pieces of stove and furnace river reservoir dam, Grafton, W. Va.; 
auxiliary equipment that may be used to advantage as “ietog - er ly png Bs Ow ny sige 
: r 8) é plot, 201 AE “a5 as 
Spares in your furnace plant. é : “ath: . 
. Pittsburgh army engineers. 
You are urged to inspect this equipment at Sharon, 156 tons, piling, schedule 1099, 12th 
Pa. at vour earliest convenience naval district, San Francisco; used 
F . P : material fabrication placed with Pa- 
We also have at Niles, additional steel mill equipment _cific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco. 
as follows: 150 tons, building, Western Automatic 
: : : Screw Co., Elyria, O.; plans revised 
3. 13/0’ Woodward Sheet Shears, original price from 450-ton structure; new bids be- 
$6500.00. Sale price SAL Ad eons toa a $1600.00 ing taken. 
PPyy, . . — . 150 tons, administration building, east- 
2 13/10’ United Sheet Shears, original price $5800.00 ee eee Lr . ' conve 
* “ erly sewage treatment plant, Cleve 
Sale price va .. $1600.00 land; bids being taken. Project also 
1 13/0’ Hyde Park Shear, original price $4200.00 PP iy Aa ee ee a 
Sz > Ce A 1600.00 -) ons, ersning roat riage, Caso; 
Sale price ; $ bids May 29. 
All shears have long and short gauge arms and are Unstated, steel truss span, Flathead 
equipped with 60 cycle, 3 phase, 220 volt G.E. Motors, river, Mont.; Portland Bridge  Co., 
900 RPM. Portland, Oreg., low. 
- a a Unstated, office and equipment build- 
1 Railroad Track Scale ee $500.00 ing for Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
6 Trays Edison Batteries for Elwell-Parker _Co., Walla Walla, W ash.; bids — 
Trucks. each 50.00 Unstated tonnage, five Misissippi rivet 
ls : ; locks and dams; federal appropriation 
1 D.C. Charging Panel for above Batteries. . 100.00 made. 


A good supply of spare Shear blades for 


10’ and 13’ shears. 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


ibove prices are net, F.O.B. cars Niles, Ohio 
2 Hot Mill Drives—described as follows: 1 G.E. Motor wot, Nut, Bivet Prices, Page 41 
Type M I 24—1200—300 Form A 60 Cycle 305 Amps 1200 ale ai ae oy eee ne 
HP 2300 Volts No. 4227088—295 RPM complete with con- cs ‘ _ ee aigntelircssey > saggcigal 
trol? Falk Gear Drives HP 20-30 Type S-20 1200 HP affirmed for third quarter at 70-10-5 


No. 9270—295 to 29.8 RPM—2 13-ft. Fly Wheels on above off. Rivet prices have also been re- 
Drives. affirmed unchanged, at 2.90c, Pitts- 
Motor & Control $6500.00. Gear $6500.00. Both $12,000.00 burg and Cleveland and 3.00¢e, Chi- 
F.o.b. cars, Mansfield. cago, for large rivets and 70-5 off 


list for small. 


All shipments recently suspended 
by Chevrolet and Fisher Body have 
s now been released, but a strike at 


the White Motor Co., Cleveland, has 


Salvage Dept. NILES, OHIO Phone 1203 caused suspension of shipments to 
ia 








that plant. 
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Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 71 


New York—New reinforcing steel 
inquiry is light, about 3000 tons be- 
ing active in the district, including 
1700 tons for a _ grade crossing, 
Staten Island, N. Y., on which bids 
are in. Highway and bridge work 
under the public work allotments is 
not expected to get under way much 
before July. Low bid on a small ton- 
nage of bars in place in connection 
with the Harlem river lift bridge was 


997 


0.0337e per pound. 

Pittsburgh — New billet steel bars 
ir cut lengths, carload quantities, 
have been reaffirmed at 2.05c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for third quarter. State 
cf West Virginia was recently al- 
lotted $9,000,000, and the state of 
Pennsylvania over $20,000,000 fed- 
eral funds for highway and railroad 
separation work, which will require 
a large tonnage of reinforcing steel. 
Ikids will be taken June 4 by the Al- 
legheny county authority, Pittsburgh, 
for the first of its $24,500,000 publie 
works program in construction of the 
Liberty tubes plaza and the Home- 
stead high-level bridge substructure. 


Cleveland—-Demand for reinfore- 
ing bars is restricted to a few public 
works projects, and tonnages are 
small. After several months delay, 
government money has been obtained 
for Cleveland's easterly sewage treat- 
ment plant, and 350 tons of bars 
have been formally awarded to Pat- 
terson-Leitch Co., Cleveland. Bids 
are being taken on an administration 
building at the plant, requiring 
270 tons of bars. For the Main 
street bridge, Columbus, O., 300 tons 
have been tentatively awarded to a 
Youngstown, O., fabricator. 


Chicago—Concrete bar orders for 
the larger lots are few, but business 
in prospect remains fairly heavy. 
The largest award is 3200 tons for 
the Milwaukee filter plant. <A _ siz- 
able tonnage remains to be placed 
tor Chicago sanitary district con- 
struction. Plans are being prepared 
for building additional dams on the 





Concrete Awards Compared 





: Tons 
Week ended May 25 .......... 3,422 
Week ended May 18 2,257 
Week ended May 11 3,907 
This week in 1934 3,257 
Weekly average, 1934 ........ 4,084 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 4,985 
Weekly average, April ........ 6,903 
Total to date, 19384 ............ 107,616 
Total to date, 1935 ............ 104,677 
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Mississippi river which will take sev 
eral thousand tons of bars, and the 
federal work relief program else- 
where holds promise of substantiai 
bar orders. A few private projects 
ecntinue to come up for bids regu 
larly. 

Philadelphia—The market is quiet. 
Awards include 200 tons for a textile 
plant at Allentown, Pa., for the Lud 
low Manufacturing associates, Boston. 

Boston—Reinforcing steel buying 
is limited to small lots, while ton- 
nage projects are absent with the 
exception of substantial requirements 












































for a caisson core wall, Enfield, Mass 
labricators are awaiting the start of 
the highway and bridge programs 
under the public works appropriation 
for the first substantial increase in 
inquiry. 

Washington The United States 
Steel Products Co., New York, was 
winner when a hat-drawing was held 
here last week to decide which of the 
20 identical bidders should be 
awarded the contract for 500 tons of 
concrete bars at approximately $39,- 
000, for use at the Panama canal. 


San Francisco—The majority of 


Proven 
Profitmaking 
Possibilities 
of the new Model E 


Chambersburg Steam 
Drop Hammer: 


1. Power saving—15% to 40%. 


2. More accurate forgings through 
maintenance of alignment by 
means of heavier, more rigidly 
assembled parts. 


3. Work per blow increased with- 
out sacrificing control, by rap- 
idly accelerated blow and quick 
return of ram. 


4. Forgings can be made at 
higher temperatures, be- 
cause of this speed. 


5. More continuous opera- 
tion by elimination of 
causes of down-time. 


This remarkable hammer, 
which is already setting new 
production records in some 
of the largest and most pro- 
gressive forge shops in the 
country, is a revelation to 
all forge shop men who 
have a chance to check its 
performance. Details will 
be given gladly by any 
Chambersburg-National 
representative. Bulletin 255 
will be mailed on request. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


MODEL E 
STEAM DROP HAMMER 








S CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 








Sold by + CHAMBERSBURG-NATIONAL ° Sales Offices 


COMPLETE FORGING EQUIPMENT 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


TIFFIN, OHIO 152 W. 42nd St. 565 Washington St, 1235 Book Bldg. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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awards during the week were in lots 
of less than 100 tons. Total book- 
ings exceeded 1700 tons, bringing the 
aggregate for the year to 55,540. 

Seattle——Construction activity is 
increasing, and the outlook for re- 
inforcing materials has improved. 
University of Washington regents, 
Seattle, will open bids June 18 for a 
$500,000 dormitory, re- 
quiring about 150 tons, 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


8200 tons, filter plant, Milwaukee, to 
local distributor; Kramp Construction 


women’s 
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Co., Berlin, Wis., general contractor. 
500 tons, Panama canal, to United 

States Steel Products Co., New York; 

awarded by lot at Washington. 

350 tons, easterly sewage treatment 
plant, Cleveland, to Patterson-Leitch 
Co., Cleveland; through Hunkin-Con- 
key Construction Co., Cleveland. 

325 tons, tunnel sewer, metropolitan dis- 
trict, Hartford, Conn., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

247 tons, state bridge, Los Angeles 
county, California, to unnamed _ in- 
terest. 

200 tons, textile plant, at Allentown, Pa., 
for Ludlow Manufacturing associates, 
Boston. 

150 tons, Miramonte school, Los Angeles, 
to unnamed interest. 





Chicago 
149 Washington Bled. 


Detroit 
335 Curtis Bldg. 





The 84% 
Step-Child 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 





The recent survey by 
the *‘American Machin- 
ist’? shows that 84° of 
the hammers in the 
country are more than 
ten years old, a percent- 
age exceeded by only one 
other class of equip- 
ment. The only explana- 
tion is that the forge 
shop is the step-child of 
the plant, in most shops. 


Hammers have been 
improved in the last ten 
years. The new ERIE 
hammers will show you 
startling increases’ in 
production, in die life, 
in economy of operation. 
New forge shop equip- 
ment will show greater 
return for your invest- 
ment than will money 
spent in any other de- 
partment, 


Start today to mod- 
ernize your forge shop. 
Write Erie for complete 
information on modern 
hammers and presses. 


Indianapolis Paris, France 


335 Postal Station Bldg. 8 Rue de Rocroy 
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150 tons, Miles avenue school, Santa 
Monica, Calif., to unnamed interest. 
100 tons, Alexander Hamilton high 
school, Long Beach, Calif., to unnamed 

interest. 

100 tons, two buildings for College of 
Medical Evangelists, Loma _ Linda, 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 

Instated tonnage, bars and_ shapes, 
state bridge, Croydon, N. H., to Con- 
crete Steel Co., New York, and New 
Hampshire Structural Steel Co., Man- 
chester, N. H.; Kittredge Bridge Co., 
Concord, N. H., general contractor. 


_ 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


2450 tons, outfall sewer, Los Angeles 
county, California; bids July 2. 

1750 tons, Henry Hudson bridge, Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, N. Y.; bids June 14 to 
Henry Hudson bridge authority, New 
York. 

1700 tons, grade crossings, Port Rich- 
mond-Tower Hill, Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Co., Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Poirier & McLane Corp., New York, 
low on one alternate; P. T. Cox Con- 
tracting Co., New York, low on sec- 
ond alternate. 

310 tons, water system, Fort 
Ark.; bids June 17. 

270 tons, administration building, east- 
erly sewage treatment plant, Cleve- 
land; bids being taken. 

223 tons, approach spans, Yazoo City- 
Belzoni highway, Yazoo county, Mis- 
sissippi. 

150 tons, women’s dormitory, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; bids 
June 18, 

107 tons, state bridge, Hanover county, 
Virginia; bids May 29. 

100 tons, state bridge Chelan 
Washington; bids May 28. 

100 tons, Westchester county home, 
Eastview, N. Y.; W. L. Crow Con- 
struction Co., low. 

Unstated, 711-foot railroad subway, 
Nampa, Idaho; James J, Burke & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, general con- 
tractor. 


Smith, 


county, 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh Hot-rolled strip steel 
has been reaffirmed for third quarter 
@: 1.85¢, base, Pittsburgh, and cold- 
rolled strip steel at 2.60c, base, 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland. Prices on 
all of the stainless strip steel classi- 
fications are unchanged. Even 
though strip specifications in total 
are on a slight downtrend, some au- 
tomotive buyers are still issuing at- 
tractive orders. 

Cleveland—Northern Ohio — strip 
steel producers report the volume of 
specifications from automobile and 
parts manufacturers down about 30 
to 40 per cent. A considerable por- 
tion of the loss is attributed to re- 
cent automobile labor’ difficulties. 
Purchasing from these sources 
for June requirements is expected 
shortly. On the other hand, demand 
for cold-rolled strip from miscellane- 
ous stamping and manufacturing in- 
terests is at the highest point since 
early in January. 

Chicago -— While the tendency in 
strip steel demand and consumption 
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is downward slightly, changes in 
sales and specifications are small. 
Buyers in some instances are curtail- 
ing inventories further, and orders 
are being placed only for prompt 
needs. Present prices have been ex- 
tended into third quarter, but con- 
sumers are expected to await the 
outeome of the steel pricing system 
before contracting for third quarter 
needs. 

Youngstown, O.—Recent — settle- 
ment of employes’ strikes at various 
automotive partsmaking centers in 
northern Ohio and Michigan have 
stimulated demand for both hot and 
cold-rolled strip for quick shipment, 
often calling for truck delivery. 


ire 


Wire Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—Prices on wire prod- 
ucts for third quarter were reaf- 
firmed last week by Pittsburgh pro- 
ducers at 2.30¢c base on plain manu- 
facturing wire and $2.60 per keg on 
nails. Spring wire was also reaf- 
firmed at 2.90c, Pittsburgh. Auto- 
motive activity is declining, but wire 
requirements for miscellaneous uses 
are well sustained, and fencing still 
makes up a large percentage of pres- 
ent demand, Nail volume is definite- 
ly less. 

Cleveland - A strong market for 
wire and wire products is noted. The 
volume of orders booked by some in- 
terests here during the week was the 
largest of any comparable period 
since early in January. Some manu- 
facturers are behind schedules in 
shipments of wire fencing to agri- 
cultural areas. The largest demand, 
however, is from miscellaneous man- 
ufacturing sources. 

Chicago—Consumption of manu- 
facturers’ wire by automotive and mis- 
cellaneous industries is well main- 
tained, but declining needs of motor 
car interests are in prospect. An- 
nouncement of fall dating on wire 
fencing is expected momentarily, Dis- 
tribution of merchant wire products 
continues active in some farm areas 
and moderately good on the average. 

Boston—Including specialties, pro- 
duced largely in this district, wire 
prices have been reaffirmed for third 
quarter. Buying is steady and less 
spotty, with manufacturers’ wire and 
specialties leading demand. Opera- 
tions are generally sustained. 

Youngstown, ©O.—-Manufacturers’ 
and fence wire continue to furnish 
most shipments from valley wire mills. 
Finer wires of common grade also are 
in fair demand. The automotive in- 
dustry still is the largest single con- 
sumer of wire nails. 

New York—Prices on various wire 
products are being reaffirmed for 
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third quarter, including high carbon 
spring wire, drawn alloy wire and 
others. Specifications for manufac- 
turing consumers have shown little 
variation in more than a month. 
Some improvement is noted in nails 
mostly by jobbers so far. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 71 


Prices on semifinished steel have 
been reaffirmed for third quarter. 
Sheet bars hold at $28 a ton, Pitts- 


burgh: billets, blooms, and _ slabs. 
$27: forging quality billets, $32; 
alloy ingots, $40, and alloy blooms, 
billets, and slabs, $49. Common wire 
reds also have been extended at $358 
and combination wire rods at $40 
There will be no change in skelp at 
1.70¢c, base, or in tube rounds at 
1.80¢c, Pittsburgh. Reduced demand 
for semifinished steel from sheet and 
tin plate rolling mills has been the 
cause of decline in specifications. 
Forge shops also are cutting down on 
specifications, but pipe producers are 
quite active in taking skelp and tube 
rounds. 





drawing, 


in single operations. 


CLEVELAND 





This Is News 
And Should Be Read 


WATERe /RY-FARRE) 





This machine has been designed to do continuous 
forming, and 
greater working of the metal than can be obtained 


Let us make recommendations on your drawing 


problems. 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry 


and Machine Company 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


OFFICES 


CHICAGO 
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Bids on 7500-Ton Bridge Job Itemized 


Unit bids, cents per pound, steel in place, Harlem river lift span crossing, 
Triboro bridge, New York. The unit bids on 33,000 tons 
for the suspended spans, Triboro bridge, were pub- 
lished in STEEL, March 25, page 66 
a] ec ch = =z -~ 
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>; os a 28 % = 
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aus ese S38 «ate 38 8 
Tavlor-Fichter Steel Constr. Co. Inc. 0.065 0.062 0.065 0.062 0.114 0.122 
Harris Structural Steel Co, Inc. 0.072 0.066 0.056 0.047 0.09 0.09 
American Bridge Co. 0.0814 0.076 0.0528 0.0476 0.098 0.0976 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 0.083 0.0784 0.06 0.0554 0.11 0.105 
McClintic-Marshall Corp 0.0938 0.0843 0.0489 0.042 0.1044 0.0977 
Phoenix Bridge Co 0.0838 0.0804 0.0526 0.0464 0.15 0.152 
Low totals $184,600 $584,040 $33,252 $79,800 $5,850 $19,800 
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‘Taylor-Fichter Steel Constr. Co. Inc. 0.181 0.139 0.159 0.216 $1,313,668.00 
Harris Structural Steel Co, Inc. 0.157 0.115 0.19 0.24 $1,316,102.00 
Americ an Bridge 0.1254 0.1115 0.2535 0.1803 $1,438,996.00 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 0.10 0.17 0.27 0.25 $1,551,878.00 
MeClintic-Marshall Corp. 0.1333 0.1182 0.28438 0.2217 $1,577,473.70 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 0.216 0.133 0.30 0.30 $1,586,148.00 
Low totals $11,000 $61,325 $34,980 
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—The Market Week— 


Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—District furnace base 
prices on foundry pig iron at $18.50 
a ton, on basic at $18, and bessemer 
at $19 have been extended for third 
quarter. Likewise, gray forge pig 
iron has been reaffirmed at the $18 
local base. These announcements, 
made by local pig iron producers last 
week, did not create unusual interest 
on the part of consumers, as such 
action had generally been discounted. 
Pig iron buying here is still on a re- 
stricted basis, and a nonintegrated 
down-river steelworks shut off ship 
ments of basic iron last week, 


Cleveland—-Sales and shipments so 
far in May are practically equal to 


those in the comparable period last 
month. A merchant furnace inter- 
est booked 3000 tons in small lots 
during the week. The majority of 
consumers’ stocks are low. Since in- 
trastate freight rates were advanced 
in Ohio, to become effective June 1, 
some melters have been specifying a 
little more liberally, However, 
this increase in freight is only 10 to 
15 cents a ton from northern Ohio 
basing points to most consumers it 
has not proved an important factor 
in the market. Prices have been ex- 
tended for third quarter. A differ- 
ential of $1 a ton for 1.50 to 3 per 
cent manganese in silveries has been 
charged, and this has been changed 


as 


to apply to 2 to 3 per cent, with $1 
continuing for each point above 3 
per cent. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments so far 


this month are practically equal to 
those of the corresponding April pe- 
riod, despite a small decrease in 
foundry operations. New business is 
light and is expected to continue quiet 
next month until the future of the 
steel code is determined. The mar- 
ket currently is $18.50, furnace, for 
No. 2 foundry and malleable. Malle- 
able plants continue busy, largely on 
automotive and farm implement 
work. 

Boston—The Everett, Mass., fur- 
nace has reaffirmed prices for next 
quarter, Delivered Boston prices are 
50 eents above the Everett base due 
to the switching charge. Sales are 
light with shipments in small lots. 
Uncertainty as to the continuance of 
the steel code is an increasing factor 
contributing to lethargy of consum- 
ers. 

Several hundred tons of 
pig iron have arrived at Providence, 
R. I., and Bridgeport, Conn., for stor- 
age, to sold from stock. Several 
grades in the shipments, including 
malleable and high silicon, are being 
offered at $1 or more under domestic 
code prices. This is the first Russian 


Russian 


be 
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—The Market Week— 


iron to arrive at eastern ports, al- 
though rumors have been current 
that shipments were headed this way. 


New York—Pig iron shipments for 


the month now closing will be below 
those for April, according to most 
sellers. This is attributed in part 
to some anticipatory buying early last 
month, prior to the freight rate in- 
creases. Prices are being reaffirmed 
for third quarter. 

Philadelphia—Buying is spotty al- 
though one leading producer reports 
shipments in May will exceed the 
April total. Comprising a little over 
300 tons, the first lot of Russian iron 
to be received here arrived recently. 

Buffalo—Pig iron demand is now 
within 10 to 15 per cent of that of 
the early part of the quarter, having 
recovered somewhat from the slum» 
which followed inflated shipments 
prior to freight rate increase. How- 
ever, the June outlook is not bright. 
Stocks here have been depleted by 
shipments by water and are being 
replenished so slowly it now appears 
all six currently active furnaces are 
likely to run through the third quar- 
ter if not for a longer period. 

Youngstown, O.—The valley pig 
iron trade is about on a par as to 
volume with the steel trade, with 
shipments of hot metal to ingot mold 
makers forming the bulk of the im- 
mediate movement. Reaffirmation of 
price schedules for third quarter de 
livery has served to reassure buyers. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron prices here 
were reaffirmed for third quarter at 
$19.51, delivered, Cincinnati, for 
northern No. 2 foundry, and_ the 
usual 38-cent differential below this 
for southern iron. Shipments are be- 
ing well maintained on old orders, 
but new business is in small lots and 
reflects cautiousness. The stove 
foundry melt has been well sustained, 
and marked improvement is apparent 
in some machine tool foundries. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Base price of 
pig iron in southern territory con- 
tinues at $14.50 per ton for No. 2 
foundry. The market is fairly steady 
with prospects of more numerous or- 
ders in small tonnages, Furnace com- 
panies plan to continue at _ least 
five stacks on foundry iron in June 
and one on basic iron. Eight blast 
furnaces are now producing, five on 
foundry, two on basic and one on re- 
carburizing irons. Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. banked one fur- 
nace. ; 

Toronto, Ont.—-Demand is holding 
at a steady level. The daily melt 
gradually is increasing and most con- 
sumers have good backlogs on books, 
Production of iron in April totaled 
43,388 tons against 44,727 tons in 
March. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, 
has reopened offices in the Porter 
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building, Portland, Oreg., in charge 
of W. E. Madden, district manager. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh—Purchase of several 
thousand tons of No. 1 heavy melting 
by an independent steelmaker at 
$12.50 has caused the market to 
advance to a range of $12.25 
to $12.75, with hydraulically com- 
pressed sheets: at the same range. 
Sales of machine shop turnings to at 
least three consumers here has ad- 
vanced this grade to a range of $8.75 
to $9.25. The market for scrap rails 
advanced 75 cents a ton to $13.50 
when an independent district steel- 
works paid this price for about 
10,000 tons. 

Cleveland—Buying of steel and 
iron scrap is in small lots with indi- 
cations of heavier movement in a 
short time. Prices reflect strength 
without actual increase. The Youngs- 
town, O., market has developed addi- 
tional strength on buying by an im- 
portant steelmaker and most grades 
are quoted at a higher level. 

Chicago—The tone of scrap re 
mains strong, aided by coverage on 
orders for both local and outside de- 
livery. Prices of some grades are 
higher, but heavy melting steel is 
nominally unchanged. Brokers con- 
tinue to offer higher prices than 
those paid on last mill purchases. 

Boston—At firm, and in some in- 
stances stronger prices, demand for 
scrap for export is active. While $8.50 
and $7.50, dock, is being paid for 
heavy melting steel grades, lots of 
500 tons or more near shipping ports 
have brought 25 to 50 cents higher. 
Other grades for boat loading are 
more active at strong prices. 

New York—Scrap prices are firm 
and some grades are higher, includ- 
ing heavy breakable cast, turnings 
and shafting. For export, dealers 
still pay $8.50, barge, for No. 1 
heavy melting steel and $7 for No. 2. 
Foreign buyers are attempting to get 
lower prices but without success, due 
in part to slightly more activity in 
the domestic market. Rails have 
moved from this district to the Pitts- 
burgh area at $13.50, delivered, and 
turnings have sold at $8.50 delivered. 
Strength in heavy breakable cast has 
followed some activity at Harrisburg 
and other eastern points. Low prices 
at Buffalo have prevented shipments 
to that area by canal. 

Philadelphia—Despite continued 
dullness in domestic demand scrap 
prices tend upward with advances on 
a number of grades. Steelmaking 
scrap is steady and unchanged. 

Buffalo — A general tightening of 
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scrap lines is reported although 
there have been few sales, Dealers 
generally are asking $11 or more 
and claim nothing can be had at 
$10.50, which consumers say still is 
their best bid. Malleable has been 
bid up through heavy demand and 
shortage and some other specialtics 
are showing much life in small lot 
cealings The whole list is nom 
inally 25 to 75 cents higher. 


Detroit. While local consumers of 
scrap have not yet advanced their 
prices, Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
buyers have been in evidence and the 
result is that the market bas broken 
out of its rut and generally increased 
25 cents to $1 per ton. Some steel 
producers had not anticipated that 
automotive demand for finished mate- 
rial would be sustained so long, and 
hence have changed their ideas on 
scrap Heavy melting steel is now 
$8 to $8.50, and bundles are $8.50 
to $9 

Cincinnati 
and steel scrap moved higher during 
the past week, on speculative activ- 
itv of brokers Mill inquiries indi 
cate early sales at figures higher than 


Quotations on iron 


cdd lot purchases in recent weeks. 
Malleable scrap continues a_ strong 
item. Demand for blast furnace ma 
terial lags 

Birmingham, Ala. Buying of 
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steel and iron scrap is at a minimum, 
with prices firm and tending upward. 
Melters have considerable stock on 
hand. 

Seattle —- Except for increased 
weakness the market in unchanged. 
Japan is trying to bear prices and is 
not buying. The trade is marking 
time. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap showed a minor de- 
cline in the past week. Shipments 
of heavy melting steel are being 
made to Hamilton. Foundry iron 
has a steady call and special grades 
are in demand. No. 1 machinery 
cast has picked up and there is a reg- 
ular call for wrought scrap. Stove 
plate and malleable are moving 


slowly. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 74 

Pittsburgh—Little likelihood is 
felt of any change in warehouse steel 
prices for third quarter, except a re- 
vision on carbon steel bars. 

Cleveland——-Warehouse business is 
considerably lighter than a month 
ago, traceable to general labor unrest 
in this district. While settlement of 
strikes at automobile body plants has 
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been a favorable facter, other strikes, 
including that at the White Motor 
Co.’s plant here, have affected in- 
terests which generally are good cus- 
tomers of warehouses, 

Chicago—-Changes in warehouse 
demand since a month ago are slight 
and comparison with a year ago con- 
tinues favorable. Prices are un- 
changed. 

New York—-Steel products out of 
warehouse on which prices have been 
advanced _ slightly include’ certain 
alloy steels, strip and flat wire, cold- 
finished carbon steel, No, 24 black 
and No. 10 blue annealed _ sheets, 
floor plates, hoops and bands, hot- 
rolled steel bars and bar shapes. 
Volume holds to the recent rate with 
buying well distributed. 

Philadelphia—Buying from ware- 
house is slow but some jobbers be- 
lieve the month may compare favor- 
ably with April. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse business is 
fairly steady, although industrial 
needs show signs of moderation, 
partly compensated by activity in 
galvanized sheets. Prices are un 
changed. 

Seattle——-The general strike in the 
logging and lumber industry has 
slowed demand for warehouse mate- 
rials and the volume has definitely 
declined for this reason. Contractors 
on public works are the _ principal 
buyers and farming areas have re- 
cently increased buying. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 71 


Light demand still prevails in the 
metallurgical coke market, which is 
also suffering the handicap of inade- 
quate code supervision. Beehive coke 
prices are under some pressure, and 
shading from $3.60, Connellsville, 
Pa., ovens, on standard furnace coke 
is frequently noted. Nominally, 
foundry coke is $4.60 or $5.10 to 
$5.35, depending upon whether com- 
mon or premium grade is specified. 

Shipments are steady at Cincinnati, 
somewhat below the rate earlier in 
the year. Prices are unchanged at 
Chicago and domestic coke shipments 
are heavy, while foundry grades are 
steady. Birmingham, Ala., producers 
keep production at an even rate. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 


G2 

New York— No change is indicated 
in third quarter prices on ferroman- 
ganese and_  spiegeleisen, and the 
movement in both products continues 
steady. Ferromanganese sellers re- 
port little variation so far this month, 
and producers of spiegeleisen report 
little change since the early part of 
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March. Ferromanganese is $85, duty 
paid, Atlantic and gulf ports; and 
domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per 
cent, $26, Palmerton, Pa., on lots up 
to 50 tons and $24 on 50 tons and 
over. 


Alloy Bars 


Alloy Prices, Page 71 


New York—Quotations on alloy 
steel bars both hot-rolled and cold- 
finished, are being reaffirmed for 
third quarter. Many producers will 
be able to open books June 1. The 
base price at Bethlehem, Pa., on hot- 
rolled alloyed bars is 2.45e. Bids 
will be closed May 28 on 50 tons of 
nickel steel bars for the Washing- 
ton navy yard. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 71 


New York—Distillate buying is 
better than expected, due largely to 
activity in the automotive industry, 
demand from lacquer makers leading 
toluol. Other industries are taking 
steady shipments. Benzol also is 
moving well. Naphthalene = spot 
volume is steady, although the peak 
of the season has been reached. 
Flakes and balls to the jobber trade 
in barrel lots are 4.50¢ per pound, 
and 5.00e to retailers. Sulphate of 
ammonia shipments have declined, 
as usual at this time. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 74 


London—(By Cable)—-Demand for 
Middlesbrough pig iron is broaden- 
ing, and the market for hematite in 
Great Britain is active. Good de 
mand also is noted for semifinished 
steel. Restriction of foreign im- 
ports has stimulated domestic out- 
put. The general steel business 1s 
expanding, especially in structurals 
and for railroad use. Tin plate is 
quiet with the output at about 50 per 
cent of capacity. Exports of galvan- 
ized sheets are increasing. 

The Continent reports quiet condi- 
tions, with Germany showing some 
activity in sales to South America. 
The French sheet cartel has been dis- 
solved and a substantial break in 
prices has resulted. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 72 


New York — Active demand and 
further advances in lead prices com- 
manded the center of interest in non- 
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The Depression Is Over! A 
Skyscraper Is Planned 


UILDING of office skyscrapers, a 

neglected, if not forgotten, art dur- 
ing the depression, shows a sign of 
revival in Chicago. The harbinger is 
announcement of plans for razing a 50- 
year old, 13-story structure in the loop 
district of that city and the erection 
in its stead of a $1,500,000, 15-story 
office building having foundations cap- 
able of carrying six additional stories. 
The program is sponsored by North- 
western university, owner of the Aus- 
tin building, West Jackson boulevard, 
which will give way to the new struc- 
ture. Holabird & Root, Chicago, are 
architects. Work will start May 1, 1936. 











ferrous metais last week. All mar- 
kets with the exception of copper 
were active pricewise. Lead advanced 
$7 a ton, zine $1, while antimony 
slumped $30. Tin was marked up 
to around the 52-cent level. 

Lead — Consumers rushed to buy 
last week, resulting in advances of 
$1 Monday and $3 on both Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The market held 
steady for the remainder of the 
week with sufficient business to sup 


port strongly the current level of 
4.25c, East St. Louis. Observers saw 
ne speculative buying but rather for 
actual needs. Sheet and pipe prices 
advanced while scrap was stronger. 

Copper—Casting metal firmed toa 
range of 8.00¢c to 8.25¢ while export 
copper advanced to around 8.30e. 
Electrolytic, however, held at 9.00e, 
Connecticut, with demand moderate. 
Sellers do not expect to book the 
normal tonnage this month. 


Zine Prime western sales in- 
creased to S&500 tons during the 


week ended May 18. This active de- 
mand boosted prices $1 a ton to 
4.80¢c, East St. Louis. The market 
appeared firm at the higher level. 

Tin Steady advance in sterling 
exchange to the highest level for 
1935 was reflected in the upward 
trend in Straits tin prices. At the 
close of the week spot was quoted 
around 52.00° compared with 51.50e 
at the end of the previous week. 
Trading was generally light. 

Antimony Coincident with the 
announcement that the American 
Oriental Banking Corp. has suspend 
ed payments and has applied for ap 
pointment of trustees to conserve its 
assets, spot antimony here Friday 
was quoted $30 a ton lower at 
12.75¢, duty paid New York. This 
was the lowest level reached sinee 
November, 1934 
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THIS STAMPING halved THE COST 


Even steel castings made by best foundry practise 
developed up to this time constantly failed under the 
high pressures and abuse this pressure fitting had to 


Parish designing service produced the answer—a leak 
proof composite fitting of stamped-and-welded design 
that tested at 100 pounds air pressure and saved half the 
weight and half the cost. Naturally, it is now the standard. 
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n are 
Equipment volume than sales. 
ness includes 

Chicago——Machinery and. equip plant to be built here by the Liquid 


equipment 


better 
Prospective busi- 
new 


ment business is fairly steady but Carbonic Co. for the manufacture of 
lacks indications of a prospective ma brewery machinery. govern- 
jor upturn, Small lots generally pre ment work is pending, while railroads 
dominate orders for machine tools, are inactive in 

but the total volume compares fa Cleveland— Labor difficulties have 
vorably with that of preceding again broken out here, with walkouts 
months and a year ago. Demand for in four leading plants. These shut- 
small metalworking tools, while downs always have effect on equip- 
somewhat spotty, is holding fairly ment purchases, either in the form of 
well, Inquiries for all types of postponements or cancellations. Rob- 
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Our long experience in the field of hot dip 
galvanizing, and a large and well equipped 
modern plant enable us to furnish the best 
quality work, and meet the most exacting 


: ; Oil fired pots thermostatically controlled 
in the country. : ; : 
assure uniform coatings of pure zinc. 


a Prompt service at attractive prices. 
Siding via any railroad. 
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ert F. Black, president of the White 
Motor Co., one of the plants involved, 
pointed out in a newspaper state- 
ment last week that the company has 
spent over $250,000 recently for pre- 
cision machinery required in pro- 
duction of new truck models. 

Boston—Severa] of the larger ma- 
chine building shops have substantial 
backlogs and are operating full sched- 
ules. A good part of this volume 
in several instances is made up of 
government orders. Machinery of the 
automatic high-production type leads 
in sales and the development of new 
models by practically every shop in 
the district has resulted in most 
business being done on special tools. 

Seattle——Activity in mining, par- 
ticularly in Alaska, is giving equip- 
ment dealers a_ satisfactory spring 
turnover although at present cessa- 
tion of lumbering operations, due to 
a strike, is affecting volume. 
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Enterprise 





Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Michigan 
Carton Co. is planning to expend over 
$100,000 for alterations and additions to 
its plant. A larger boiler unit is in- 
cluded in the expansion program. 


BIG RAPIDS, MICH.—Private  pre- 
liminary plans have been completed for 
either a new building or the remodeling 
of a former storage building here into 
a manufacturing plant for a new com- 
pany to be organized shortly by J. R. 
Hanks and associates. 

DETROIT—Midland Steel Products Co. 
is erecting a 57 x 130-foot addition to its 
plant on Mt. Elliott avenue. 


DETROIT—Aluminum & Architectu- 
ral Metals Corp., 1974 Franklin street, 
has been incorporated to deal in metal 
products, by Paul R. Marshall, 16891 
Burgess avenue. 


DETROIT—Magnador Mfg. Co., 14848 
Wyoming avenue, has been formed to 
manufacture tools and machines, by 
James W. Sibley, 14852 Wyoming ave- 
nue. 

DETROIT — Joint-Seal Corp., 3600 
Trumbull avenue, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital to manufacture pis- 
ton rings, by Harold A. Bergman, 3690 
Trumbull avenue. 

DETROIT—Automatic Products Corp. 
1145 West Grand boulevard, is reported 
to be acquiring the air conditioning 
business of the Air-Way Electric Ap- 
plianee Corp., Toledo, O. The new unit 
will be set up as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary headed by Walter L. Mack, 
formerly with the Air-Way Electric Ap- 
pliance Corp. Present plans call for no 
halt in operations until manufacturing 
facilities are obtained by the Automatic 
Products Corp. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Inland Refineries 
is planning construction of an oil re- 
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finery at Drayton Plains, Oakland coun- 
ty. Estimated cost $80,000. 


SPRING LAKE, MICH.—Col-Press 
Metals Inc. has been organized to deal 
in metal products, by Oscar V. Ander- 
son, 4034 West Madison street, Chicago. 


Ohio 


AKRON, O.—Johnson Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has begun con- 
struction of a new plant here in the 
DeValera avenue-Hogue avenue area. 
J. H. Patterson, residing on Sunset View 
boulevard, is general manager and vice 
president of the company. (Noted April 
8). 

BLUFFTON, O.—Triplett Electrical 
Instrument Co. will soon start construc- 
tion of a new manufacturing plant here. 
The new building will contain approxi- 
mately 17,000 square feet of floor space. 


CLEVELAND—Roberts Machine Co. 
has been incorporated by Robert S. Et- 
ter, Broadview-Pearl Bank building, 
Sterling W. Rounds, and L. M. Rob- 
erts. 

CLEVELAND Utilities 
Rogers, city hall, has ordered a survey 
made to determine whether extension 
of the municipal light plant is feasible. 
Cost of erecting a substation is esti- 
mated at $50,000. 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—Stockholders of 


the American Rolling Mill Co. have ap- 
proved a $4,500,000 appropriation to be 
used for erecting new mills, including 
a wide cold strip-sheet mill. 


NEWARK, O.—John M. Ankele has 
purchased the street paving plant 
owned and operated here by the Fed- 
eral Asphalt Paving Co., Hamilton, O., 
and will remodel the plant and begin op- 
erations in a month. 


NORWALK, O.—lIt is reported here 


that an outside firm is negotiating for 


the purchase of the old Norwalk steel 
mill, which was bought a few years 
ago by the Michels Iron & Steel Co., 
Fremont, O. Farm implement steel and 
prison bars were made at the mill. 


. ‘ 
Illinois 

CHICAGO—Rotary Engine Corp., 23 
South LaSalle street, has been incorpo- 
rated to deal in mechanical apparatus, 


machinery, tools and devices used for 


steam, oil and gas engines, by John J. 
Mitchell, H. H. Shockey and Stanley 
Rich. Correspondent: Dunbar & Rich, 
231 South LaSalle street. 


CHICAGO—Pneumatic Mfg. Co., 73¢ 
West Sixty-fourth street, has been i 
corporated by Eugene H._ Lillybeck, 
Helen M. Lillybeck and Fred F. Fisher, 
to manufacture pneumatic and hydrau- 
lic machinery, tools and = appliances. 
Correspondent: Hurford & Feignholtz, 
139 North Clark street. 

CHICAGO—Great Lakes Metal Spe- 
cialties & Mfg. Co., 1850 West North 
avenue, has been formed by Martin H. 
Redmer, Fannie Redmer and Harold A. 
Fein, to manufacture and produce m- 
chine screw products, tools, parts. dies 
and metal specialties. Correspondent: 
Harold A. Fein, Chicago Temple build- 
ine. 


CHICAGO — Liquid Carbonic Corp.., 
3100 South Kedzie avenue, is planning 
to spend between $500,000 and $600,000 
for erection of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of brewery machinery, and a 4- 
story office building. Part of this ap- 
propriation will be used for machinery 
and equipment for the new manufactur- 
ing division. 
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Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS Power Engineer- 
ing & Machine Co. Ine., 5525 Bonna 


avenue, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture machinery, by Elmer A. Rox, 
Alfred Ridley, Benjamin W. Bissell and 
Paul G. Craver, the latter also being 
named resident agent. 
New York 

NEW YORK—Canadian International 
Paper Co. Ltd., care of International Pa- 
per Co., 220 East Forty-second street, 
will build a mill at Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Cost is estimated at $50,000. 

NEW YORK—Resina Automatic Ma- 
chinery Co. Inc. has been incorporated 


with $20,000 capital to manufacture ma- 


chinery and boilers, by Henry 8S. Bec 
with, 10 East Fortieth street. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Carboru 


k- 


n- 


dum Co. will soon award the contract 
for construction of a 6-story, 76 x 80- 


foot, factory 
No. 32. Estimated cost $55,000. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. 
ucts Corp. is planning to erect a facto 
at a cost of $28,500. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 


(Please turn to page 93) 


to be Known as building 


Lumnite Prod- 


ry 


Frankford Arse 


















WELDING 
WIRE 


Highest Quality 
and Service 
Guaranteed 


Established 1905 


Square . 


High Carbon . 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Warehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities. 


WIRE 


SHAPES 


Keystone . Flat . Round 
Half Round . Special 
STOCK 
Low Carbon . Alloy 


Tempered and Untempered 


Also Screen Wire Cloth 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


























“Sure, we 


use ordi- 


nary pipe where ser- 
vice is light—but in 
the tough spots it's 


always 


Genuine 
Wrought Iron” 


Reading 
Puddled 


For information on picking the righ‘ pipe 
for the right place, get in touch with 


READING IRON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 
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Busy 
Executives 





The International Inhibitor 


DOING ONE THING WELL 


Nothing succeeds like success in any line of 
endeavor. For 20 years successfully we have 


furnished the steel industry with the best The 
inhibitors possible each year at a fair price. 
WE PRODUCE THE ONLY 100% 
PURE INHIBITORS 


You save 75°), of the L.C.L. Freight Costs. 
You save 20°, of the cost of actual inhibitor. 








The inhibitor is the only product used in the 
production of steel which is not bought on 
























specification or analysis . . . You will now Z 

specify a 100°), product. ny | 
Every dollar expended for NEP will return it tit 
more than one dollar in effective saving ee) te 
of acid and metal, : H rth 
Sy ans aoe it i 
We invite your inquiries. . ae F thr 
~ - » ie . Ve 
The William M. ParkinCo. we 
Chemical Engineers to the Steel Industry tur 














Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















New York’s finest combination 


of convenience, time-saving effi- 






ciency, comfort and economy 
Air Furnace and 

Gray Iron CASTINGS 
. In the heart of the city’s greatest 

business zone. Express subway 


from lower lobby to all other 


districts 



















The New . 
2000 quiet, restful, outside rooms 





Roll Lath Sh d Ti —— 
~ es, Sheet and sin Heat Treated 
Mill Shears of all kinds; a i — 
vil nem Fal ineakaber Chilled Rolls all with bath wenn $3 
Levelers and Rolling Mill Ma- for SHEET 


chinery built to specification. 


yotregacemnss | [ATT RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 


Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co. TT | NEW YORK CITY 


HYDE PARK, PA., U.S. A. 
(Pittsburgh District) FRANK J. CROHAN, President 
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nal, commanding officer, will take bids 
May 29, circular 387, for a grinding and 
finishing machine. 

VERONA, PA. Pittsburgh Cold 
Rolled Steel Co. which recently has re- 
sumed operations, employing 100 men, 
will probably purchase new equipment 
a little later. (noted May 18). 


New Jersey 


RAHWAY, N. J.—Merck & Co. Inc., 
916 Parrish street, Philadelphia, has 
filed plans for construction of a new 


administration and office building here. 
The permit calls for an approximate ex- 
penditure of $200,000. 


Connecticut 


WATERBURY, CONN. Connecticut 
Mfg. Co., Templeton building, has been 
organized by Charles H. Swenson to 
specialize in the manufacture of screw 
machine products, machine screws and 
rivets. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Franklin Ray- 


on Corp., 86 Crary street, is receiving 
bids for construction of a 3-story, 100 


x 160-foot, rayon mill. Estimated cost 
$100,000. 
Kentucky 

BURGIN, KY. Dowling Bros. Dis- 
tilling Co. will build a stillhouse, mill, 


tanks and install elevating equipment 
at its distillery here. Estimated cost will 
exceed $28,000. 


Alabama 
FRISCO CITY, ALA. Town, Ger- 
trude Sawyer clerk, receives bids May 


31 for constructing waterworks, includ- 
ing 100-gallon per minute turbine pump 
and motor, pump house, steel tank on 
tower, etc. 

District of Columbia 

of supplies 


WASHINGTON—Bureau 


and accounts, navy department, will 
take bids June 4, schedule 5178, one 
motor-driven precision lathe, delivered 


San Diego, Calif. 
WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 


ceive bids June 7, schedule 5136, mo- 


tor-driven centrifugal fresh water 
pumps and spare parts. 
WASHINGTON 3ureau of supplies 


and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids June 4, schedule 5191, motor- 
driven drilling and milling, boring, hori- 


zontal machine and equipment, deliv- 
ered Portsmouth, N. H. 
WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 


navy department, will 
open bids June 4, schedule 5192, one 
motor-driven vertical milling machine; 
schedule 5193, one motor-driven band 
saw machine; schedule 5199, six pneu- 


and accounts, 


matic grinders, all delivered at Phila- 
del phia. 
Georgia 

ATLANTA, GA.—Southern Tale Co., 
yrant building, William B. Harsfield 


president, wants crushing, grinding and 
separating equipment for a mine at 
Chatsworth, Ga. 

SAVANNAH, 
eries Inc., Moses 


GA.—Savannah Brew- 
Berman president, is 
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planning to establish a brewery in a 
building at 648 Indian street. 


Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS—Alcohol Distilling 
Products Corp., W. O. Hudson president, 
Maritime building, has acquired four 
buildings on Press street and will alter 
and remodel same to be used for the 
distillation of alcohol. 


North Carolina 


DUA, IN. C. Southern States 
Tobacco Co., subsidiary of Universal 
Leaf Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., has 
permit for $30,000 tobacco redrying 


plant, with capacity of 100,000 barrels 
daily. T. N. Bright, Henderson, N. C., is 


supervising the work. 


Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Director of 
purchase and sales, Tennessee Valley 


Authority, receives bids May 31 for air 
compressors and appurtenances for per 


manent installation at the Norris and 
Wheeler power plants 
Virginia 

CHATHAM, VA.—Pittsylvania Lum- 


Ine. rebuilding 


plant. 


ber & Mfg. Co. plans 


burned lumber 

GLASGOW, VA.—Work is proceeding 
rapidly on the new building to house the 
carpet and rug plant of Blueridge Co 
Inc. Installation of machinery will get 
under way next month 


\lissouri 


ST. LOUIS—Carondelet Foundry Co 
has purchased from Detroit Electric 
Furnace Co., 825 West Elizabeth street, 
Detroit, and is installing a second 3000- 
pound rocking furnace to handle in- 
creasing tonnage of iron castings. 


Arkansas 
FORT SMITH, ARK.—City 


bids June 17 for constructing new wate! 
supply system. Plans and specifications 


recelves 


ready for distribution May 25 from of- 
fice of W. R. Holway, consulting engi- 
neer, 302 East Eighteenth street, Tulsa, 
Okla. Work includes erecting filter plant 
and installing complete filter equipment, 
hydraulic turbine generator set, and oil 
engine generator set 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Wylie- 
Stewart Machinery Co. Inc., 1400-26 
Exchange avenue, is in the market for 
three 100 or 125-horsepower natural gas 
burning engines and three 60 to 75-kilo- 
watt generators, complete with switch 
boards and equipment. 


‘Texas 


BEAUMONT, TEX. Magnolia Pe 
troleum Co. plans to repair its refinery 
recently damaged by fire 


HOUSTON, TEX.—United States Tool 
Corp. has been incorporated by E, G. 
Lenzner and C, F. Whaley, 2217 Branard 
street, to manufacture tools. 

WOODSBORO, TEX.—Town, FE. W 
Thurk clerk, receives bids June 8 for 
waterworks and sewer system. Work in- 
cludes distribution and plant piping, 
tank and tower, water supply well and 
pump equipment, sewage collecting sys 


tem and sewage disposal plant. PWA 
loan and grant of $62,000 has been ap 
proved. 

Wisconsin 


CHILTON, WIS. Calumet county 


board has appropriated $33,000 fer new 
garage and repair shop for county high- 
way department. Ray Jensen is com 


missioner 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—H. A. Bond and 
associates have organized the Bond Dis- 
tilling Co. and will remodel and re-equip 
the former Hagemeister brewing plant 
at a cost of $250,000. C. J, Kiefer, Cin- 
cinnati, is consulting engineer. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. Manitowoc 
Knitting Mills, Madison street, will build 


(Please turn to Page 95) 
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STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SIMONDS 


TREATED GEARS 
oo 


Also— 
@ Ramsey Silent Chain REATED gears for all kinds 
pueves of service cut and finished 
@ Gates Vulco Rope ess a 
Drives to specifications. 


@ All Steel Silent Pin- 
ions 


@ Bakelite Silent Pin- 


The SIMONDS Mfg. Co. 


25th St. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ample equipment for light and 
heavy gears...Prompt delivery. 











Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 
Furnaces 


Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tons Capacity 
Most Rapid and efficient for making 
Teel Steels, Alley Steels, Forging Steels 
Stee! Castings, Malleabie iron, Grey tron, 


Carbide pare ner etc. 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
P.O. Box 1257, FOOT OF 32ND ST. PITTSBURGH, PA.U.S.A. 























F. & D. Producer Gas 


For Low Cost 






Industrial Systems 
Heatin LD = Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
= Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displacing Oil. 


City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 


“We Guerantee Furnaces of all descriptions. 


Results” 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W.Washington St.. Chicago, Il. 








SAFETY e STRENGTH * SAVINGS 
thru Simplicity 


Cut your production costs and upkeep! The 
motor responds to a push-button control bar 
along the front of the shear, and stops auto- 
matically at the top of the stroke. Safety, and 
no idling motor between operations. Write for 
full information. 


Resin) SHEAR 


; Also builders of 
o PUNCHES o SPACING TABLES a 
MACHINES oe BULLDOZERS e DIES 


BEATTY MACHINE & MFG. CO., 944-1 50th St., Hammond, Ind. 
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SAMSON STEEL SHOT 
ANGULAR STEEL Grit 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY : 
PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











NEWS, IDEAS AND INFORMATION ABOUT PRODUCTION WELDING OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY MANUFACTURER WHO WANTS BETTER, FASTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


DO YOU GET YOUR COPY EACH MONTH? 








SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


‘PUNCHING & SHEARING MACHINERY: 
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SC&H Furnaces 


are made for STRONG 
annealing, case CARLIS L E 


hardening, car- & 


burizing, forg- 
HAMMOND 


ing, cyaniding, 
1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 


SC&H Furnaces. 
are built in all 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continuous, 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 
tric, Oil or Gas 
application. 


lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 

















SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S. A. 


“He Profits Most 


Who Serves Best” Better Steel Castings 














PIG IRON 
BRANDS: 


Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 


Foundry—Malleable 
Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Buffalo, New York Detroit, Mich. ' 
New York Philadelphia Boston 








STAMPINGS 


SEND SAMPLES OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATES 


LANSING STAMPING CO. | 


SO. PENN. ST LANSING, MICHIGAN 








CERTIFIED 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers, etc. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


FT. ALEXANDER ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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We solicit your inquiries for gray iron production 





castings, semi-steel castings and alloy castings. 


JheFOREST CITY FOUNDRIES G. 


“SINCE 1884" CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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a 1-story addition to its knitting mill. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. — Marshfield 
3rewing Co. will soon start work on re- 
building and making alterations to its 
brewery at a cost of more than $25,000, 
and will include installation of additional 
brewing equipment. 


MILWAUKEE—Dunck Tank Works 
Inec., 2426 North Thirtieth street, manu- 
facturer of brewery equipment, is build- 
ing another addition to its plant, the 


third extension since legalization of 


beer. 


MONROE, WIS.—Green county board 
contemplates building a garage and ma- 
chine shop, 100 x 100 feet, for county 
highway department. Herman W. Kohn 
is highway commissioner. 


Minnesota 


COTTON, MINN. — American Moss 
Peat Co. plans to construct a factory 
here. Work will be done under separate 
contracts. Estimated cost $50,000. 


DULUTH—Elliott & Co., Oneota 
street, will soon award contracts for 
construction of an addition and altera- 
tions to packing plant. H. Peter Hen- 
schien, 59 East Van Buren street, Chi- 
cago, is architect. 

DULUTH—M. A. Hanna Coal & Dock 
Co., Fidelity building, plans construc- 
tion of a coal dock to cost $250,000, and 
will include installation of considerable 
machinery and equipment for loading 
and unloading. 


SPRING VALLEY, MINN.—Village 
plans construction of a municipal power 
plant and electric distribution system 
G. M. Orr & Co., 408 Baker building 
Minneapolis, engineer. 

ST. PAUL—Midway Truck Terminal 
Co. has awarded contract for construc- 
tion of a truck terminal on Charles 
street, 60 x 200 feet, to cost $60,000, 
which will accommodate 100 trucks and 
will include a machine shop and equip- 
ment for loading and unloading. C. H. 
Johnston, 360 Robert street, is architect. 


South Dakota 


YANKTON, S. DAK.—Stuelpnagel & 
Grow Ine. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to manufacture machin- 
ery, by John W. Stuelpnagel, Paul W. 
Grow and Philip W. Eysenbach. 


lowa 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA—L. A. Meeker 
and J. H. Dutro, of Montezuma, Iowa, 
have leased and are remodeling a build- 
ing here preparatory to the opening 
of the O. K. Tire Welding Shop. Elec- 
tric welding equipment will be installed, 
along with other modern equipment. 


Montana 


FORT PECK, MONT.—United States 
government, Capt. Theodore Wyman 
Jr., 707 Postal Telegraph building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.,.will receive bids until 
May 31 for furnishing and erecting 
steel sheet pile retaining walls for the 
closure section of the Fort Peck dam 
project. Schedule one includes 335,000 
square feet of steel sheet piling, straight 
web type, and 12,000 square feet of 
steel sheet piling, arch web type. Sched- 
ule two includes 410,000 square feet of 
steel sheet piling, straight web type. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. — Connelly 
Machinery Co., 3illings, Mont., has 
opened a branch office and warehouse 
here for the sale and servicing of road 
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construction machinery and _ industrial 
equipment. Walter McGhee is manager. 
PHILLIPSBURG, MONT. Phillips- 
burg Mining Co. plans construction of 
an ore mill to replace mill damaged by 
fire recently. Joseph Yob is manager, 


Pacific Coast 


BRENTWOOD, CALIF.—Diablo val- 
ley vineyardists are forming a Co-op- 
erative to build a $100,000 winery at 


Lone Tree Crossing, near here. The 


group is headed by W. W. Morgans Jr., 
Brentwood, and C. G. Schuman. Con- 
struction is to begin immediately. 


SUNNYVALE, CALIF.—M. L. Levy, 
Gardner building, plans the construction 
of a distillery, estimated to cost $30,000. 


MEDFORD, OREG.—City council will 
receive bids June 12 for construction 
of a sewage treatment plant, including 
installation of tanks, pumps, cast iron 
pipe, valves and other appurtenances. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Columbia Dis- 
tilleries, Pittock block, contemplates the 
construction of a distillery at Salem, 
Oreg. Estimated cost $75,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG. Alaska Junk 
Co., First and Clay streets, has awarded 
contract for alterations to concrete 
warehouse and erection of an addition. 

ROSEBURG, OREG. City officials 
plan to undertake jointly with the 
United States veterans hospital a $100,- 
000 project involving sewer and dis- 
posal systems. 

SEATTLE—Brady Construction (Co. 
has a $15,000 contract for building an 
addition to office and plant of Union Oil 
Co., 2901 Western avenue. 

SEATTLE—J. F. McBurney, presi- 
dent, Lakeview Gold Mines, Mammoth 
mining district, Montana, announces 
new equipment is being installed, in- 
cluding a 70-ton ball mill, Blake crusher, 
flotation plant, compressors, Classifier 


and a new power plant of 80-horsepower 


capacity. It is expected to begin opera- 
tions in October, 500,000 tons of milling 
ore having been blocked out. 


Scrap Exporters’ Conference 


Continued; Trade Defended 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


is used in direct preparations for 
war, such as battleships, guns, muni- 
tions, ete. In countries like Japan, 
Italy, Poland, and Great Britain, 
which are operating at a high in- 
dustrial rate today, the vast bulk of 
the steel produced is used for in 
dustrial purposes, the building of 
railroads, roadways, new structures, 
modernization of equipment, trans- 
portation, communication, ete. If 
this is for war purposes, then our 
whole industrial and economic life 
certainly must center around prepara- 
tion for war. 

“With every effort being made 
today to increase business activity, to 
re-employ people, to raise commodity 
prices, to encourage our export busi- 
ness and to give a full opportunity 
for livelihood to the smaller’ busi- 
nessman, it seems inconsistent to 
distort the normal relationship of 
scrap exports to the rest of our 
foreign commerce. Scrap iron ex- 
ports have developed for more than 
20 years without affecting our 
natural resourees or our national 
economy. 

“It is earnestly believed that 
natural forces such as the stabiliza- 
tion of exchanges and the increased 
production of steel by the United 
States will rectify any distortions in 
the picture and will continue to 
maintain a normal relationship of 
scrap exports to domestic require- 
ments.”’ 
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An experience of 33 years—a third of 
a century—backs Pittsburgh’s finer 


COLD DRAWN STEELS 


ALL GRADES, SIZES AND SHAPES 


DRILL RODS 


CARBON ... HIGH SPEED...ALLOY 





SPECIAL SHAPES 
SAVE MACHINING...METAL...MONEY 





PITTSBURGH TOOL STEEL WIRE CO. 


MONACA, PA. 
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HEADING SPECIALISTS 


Special screws of great variety made to order 


Quality rivets and studs from all grades of materials to 
order only for other manufacturers. 

Progressive Manufactured Products are made on both a 
quality and price basis, their uniformity of construction insures 
you against slowing down in your assembly operation. 


Manufacturers learn to admire business concerns for what 
they are and what they do, a great many parts now made on 
screw machines lend themselves to heading which results in 
great savings and improved service. Have our specialists con- 
sult with you, our service is free and we might suggest some- 
thing that may prove of considerable importance to you. 














The Progressive Manufacturing Company 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


In Stock At All Times— 
Standard Machine Screws — Machine Screw Nuts 
Interchangeable bolts and nuts made strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances 














SPRING COTTERS 
RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS 
and WIRE SHAPES 





see eey R ON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write For Catalogue 
Main Offiee—Phila. Pa. New York Office—t4 Whitehall St. 


AV it—= 


PRODUCERS OF: Pig Iron—Open Hearth Steel; Billets—Slabs— 
Sheet Bars —Skelp; Angles, Beams and ¢ hanne ls; Round, Square 
and Flat Bars; Kails—sSteel Plates—Tie Plates—Track ‘Spikes— 
Splice Bars—Reinforcing Bars; Coke Tin Plate; Kanners Special 
Cokes-—Best Cokes—Charcoals; Lacquered Tinplate; Tin Mill 
Black Plate (All Finishes); Lacquered Black Plate; Copper Bear- 
ing Terne Plate; Hot and Cold 
Rolled Strip Steel and Strip 
Steel Sheets; High Finish Sheets; 
Long Terne Sheets (Common 
and Special Finishes); Gal- 
vanized Black and Blue An- 
nealed Sheets; Corrugated Sheets, 
V Crimp Sheets, Roll Roofing; 


Single Pickled, Full — = 

Tar we pena Toluol cas H a ¢ al a) gto r) Gc 
mmonium Sulphate. 

WEIRTON STEEL CO. PERFORATING 
Weirton W. Va. 


Division of National Steel Corp. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


ae 


High Grade STRIP STEEL | | MANGANO cunt on ais 


Stamping and Deep Drawing—Uniform in Quality 


Control of the quality begins with ia seetertane of the steel in our ews 8 vod DIE STEEL 
Open Hearth and continues through all subsequent processes. BS SDSS 


LACLEDE STEEL CO., ST. LOUIS POS” LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL Co. 
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HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. 





























5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. | 


New York Office—114 Liberty St. 













































































































































































STEEL WORKS & ROLLING MILLS, ALTON and MADISON, ILL. ed LATROBE, 
OFFICES: Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City 
pete uUtkalo bca0eRAMAAAAAAARARAARRRRARRARARRRRRRRARA 

Hy +44 6&6 99 Welding Compound is the best 
Hay ; eeess sm forge welding compound for all 
Hh passes grades of steel. 

sees 

et ~A BETTER WIRE CLOTH” f It causes steel to weld as easily as iron, at lowest 
tise Tettssssessustectessassssssseccessssescsstestscessrsescascscseessscases: possible heat. It adheres quickly to the metal. 

nee 

ieee lao} Stee . Jalv; i ~d esas 

taeee I lain S Lee I and Gal anize seseel “ANTI-BORAX”’ Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Brazing Fluxes. A 
Ht W ire ( ‘loth and W ire Products : Flux for every metal. 

ies . ° > ie + NEW ; “ABC” Aluminum Flux No. 8 for welding sheet Aluminum; 
; for \ ll I ndust rial I u rposes. | Stainless Steel Flux No. 9, for welding all stainless steels, etc.; Silver 
; Stitt Solder Brazing Flux No. 10; Our new Improved Braz-Cast Flux No. 
3 Send for ( ‘stalox No. 10- HOU. sere 4 for bronze welding cast iron. 

' Send for free samples 

' EEE eee 4 

iH BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO..INC.4 | ANTI-BORAX COMPOUND COMPANY 
is {HY formerly Scheelers Sons — Est,1869 *# HH FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

4 oi H+++4 
i 437 Terrace Ht f HH TH Buffalo,NY. #4 
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